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Before planting an orchard, a garden, 
Shade trees, shrubs or roses, send for 


Green's New Catalogue 


It contains valuable information for you about apple, plum, 
cherry, dwarf pear, peach, quince and nut trees; also grapes 
gooseberries, currants, raspberries, blackberries, strawberries, 
garden roots, to plant, for home use or commercial purposes. 


It also gives valuable information about evergreens, shade trees, ornamental trees, 
hedges, flowering vines, ornamental shrubs, hardy flowering plants and roses, illustrating 
and describing all the best kinds. 

Green’s new 1912 catalogue contains over one hundred photographs of fruits and 
ornamentals, representing one hundred and sixty-six varieties of fruits and many kinds of 


trees, shrubs and plants. 


How Green’s Trees Are Grown. 


Charles A. Green, president of Green’s Nursery Company, has an organization with 
thirty-three years of real experience in growing and selling nursery stock which is able to 
supply you trees that have no superior. 

Green’s trees are grown right, headed right and have the right kind of root systems. 
Different kinds of trees require different kinds of soil. Green’s Nursery Company has 
three nurseries. Each nursery having a soil on which certain kinds of trees have proved 
to grow best. By growing apple trees in the soil best adapted to apple trees we produce 
good, straight, thrifty trees. All other kinds of trees are grown in the same way. 

Green grows and sells only the standard and well known varieties of fruit trees and 
new varieties which have been tested and found to have special merit. 


The Importance of Quality. 


For thirty-three years it has been Mr. Green’s belief that farmers and fruit growers 
wanted first of all the highest quality trees true to name. He believed that price was not 
the first consideration to the fruit grower or farmer. You have heard over and over again 
that a poor tree is a costly investment at any price. We believe this is true and we 
believe you think it is true. 

Because of this belief Green’s Nursery Company has in the past and is now putting 
forth its efforts to grow good honest trees, shrubs and plants ‘““True to Name” and of the 
highest quality. The amount of trees, shrubs and plants sent every year by Green’s Nursery 
Company direct to people in the United States proves that quality trees ““True to Name”’ 
are what the fruit growers and farmers want. 


Trees Direct to You. 





All our trees, shrubs and plants are shipped direct from 
our nursery packing houses to you anywhere in this country. 


t : 


ROCHESTERIN. ¥ 


They are packed in packages, bales and boxes and are sent by GREEN'S Nursery, 


mail, express or freight, according to order. 4 
Ly Phe 


Never Employed an Agent. 
We never had an agent traveling for us. Our catalogue has 
always been our only salesman. This means that we can afford 


to sell you our. trees for less money than you will have to pay 
for trees from agents or middlemen who have large salaries 


and expense accounts. 
Our Aim 


From the very beginning in 1879 has always been and is to make every 
planter of Green’s trees Successful, Prosperous, Satisfied and Happy. 

Send us a postal asking for it, if you have not received your 
catalogue for 1912. 

Remember now is the time to order. 


Green’s Nursery Company, - 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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By Louis Erb of Missouri, at Meeting of 
“Kansas State Horticultural Society. 


y marketing Western apples, I mean 
spples grown In the Central West—not 
beyond the Rocky mountains. 

There was a time in the history of the 
apple industry when everybody under- 
stood What the term Western apples meant 
but since nearly all the states. beyond 
the Rockies and along the Pacific Coast 
have gone Wild on growing apples, it 
becomes necessary to be specific in order 
toavoid confusion. 

The very fact that the far Western 
states have, in recent years, become 
enormous producers of apples, and that 
the increase of apple orcharding in the 
Northern and Eastern States, notably 
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i Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West 
Virginia, has been almost correspondingly 
large, makes it necessary for us who live 
in the Central West to seriously consider 
the problem of marketing our apples. 

Unless we do, or fail to adopt different 
methods from those that have been in 
Vogue up to the present time in handling 
our crops, I very much fear that apple- 
fowing in the Central West will cease to 

4 profitable industry. 

We have reached a period when for the 
Protection, preservation, and promotion 
of the apple industry in the Central West 
there should be growers’ organizations 
in every state where men of experience 
and ability shall look after the storing, 
fading, packing and selling of our prod- 
- ina way to bring about better results 
or the growers and avoid such disastrous 
‘onditions as have prevailed during the 
present season in many parts of the 
country, 

In order that you may understand what 
nan I need only refer to Calhoun coun- 
pl lll., which is said to have produced 
ver three hundred thousand barrels of 
ay €s this year. During the months 

September, October, and November 
"sha of this county dumped thous- 
7 * upon thousands of barrels of apples 

‘ty week upon the markets of St. 





Beautiful elms along the shore of the Genesee river bordering Seneca park, Rochester, N. Y. 


Marketing Western Apples. 


Louis, Chicago, Cairo, Memphis, etc., 
which were sold at prices ranging from 
50 cents to $1.50 per bbl. And what seems 
strange, if not amazing, the cheaper 
apples got the less demand there was for 
hee, the more anxious the growers 
became to keep on dumping, so that some 
days several thousand barrels remained 
on the St. Louis levee unsold for the want 
of buyers who would take them at any 
price. 

The cenditions, especially during the 
hot weather we had in October, because 
of the foolish method of marketing such 
an immense apple crop, proved so disas- 
trous to the growers of Calhoun county 
that in many instances they didn’t realize 
enough to pay the expenses of harvesting 
and the cost of barrels and freight. And 


Notice the 


this was not all: they spoiled the market 
for everybody else who had apples for 
sale in surrounding sections. 

During the present year the apple crops 
in New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and the Virginias were 
largely underestimated and for lack of 
organization on the part of the growers 
to handle and market them in an intelli- 
gent, business-like manner, I apprehend 
that by the end of the season it will be 
shown that nobody made much, if any, 
money on the 1911 apple deal. 

If there is any truth in the Government 
crop estimate, the general crop in the 
United States, of thirty million barrels, 
is by no means excessive when you take 
into account that we have a population 
exceeding ninety million, besides doing 
considerable of an export. business. 

There must, therefore, be a reason for 
having, up to this time, had unsatisfac- 
tary if not demoralized market condi- 
tions. I do not mean to say that prices 
on the whole have been very seriously 
depressed, but there has been nothing 
pleasing or agreeable in the apple situa- 
tion this fall, either from the growers’ 
or dealers’ standpoint. 

In my judgment, one of the main troubles 
has been improper distribution. The 
tendency has been to crowd everything, 


pell-mell, into the central markets, either 
by sales or consignments. 

The season for the consumption or ap- 
ples, by reason of modern cold storage 
and improved common storage ware- 
houses, extends over nine months. So 
what sense is there in trying to rush the 
whole crop on the big markets during the 
harvest season? The effect cannot be 
otherwise than disastrous to both growers 
and dealers. 

There seems to be an impression, among 
a good many people, that glutted markets, 
while disastrous to growers, are bene- 
ficial to and welcomed by the dealers or 
Commission Merchants, at the great 
centers. I think this impression is en- 
tirely erronious, for it is a well known 
fact that glutted or demoralized markets 
are always injurious to the legitimate 
trade. 

If the growers of wheat, corn, hay, 
potatoes, cabbage, or turnips were to 





beautiful island in the center of the stream. 


pursue the same course in marketing their 
products that is prevalent among the 
apple growers, the talk about the great 
prosperity of the American farmer would 
soon be a thing of the past. 

What the apple growers need is organ- 
ized co-operation in handling their crops, 
and this applies especially to the growers 
of the Central West. 

We are here in what is termed the great 
Ben Davis belt, where such varieties as 
the King, Spy, Baldwin, Spitzenberg, 
Black Twig, Twenty Ounce, McIntosh, 
Newtown Pippin, Wine Sap, York Im- 
perial, ete., either do not do as well as 
elsewhere, or are only grown in a limited 
way. 

Now, there is no question but what the 
Ben Davis is the most profitable and best 
all round commercial apple we can grow 
in our soil and climate, but, on account 
of the other varieties, just mentioned, the 
production of which having increased 
immensely in other sections during the 
past few years, there is a tendency on 
the part of epicurean cranks all over the 
country to give it a black eye. In other 
words, the Ben Davis is losing its popu- 
larity to a certain extent, and 1t behooves 
us to look after its welfare by finding 
markets where it is wanted and appre- 
ciated. 

’ 


Here is a picture for an artist. 


It is well known that the Ben Davis 
as well as the Gane, Ingram, Willow 
Twig, Champion, and other kinds of 
winter apples, which are largely grown 
in our section, will keep longer and better 
in cold storage than most other varieties. 
Therefore, instead of rushing these apples 
on the markets of the big cities during 
the fall months in competition with the 
other varieties, which are now preferred 
by the trade, for earlier consumption, 
why not prepare to hold them for the 
later demand, and at the same time look 
up new territory in the smaller markets 
of the country where they can be disposed 
of gradually and steadily to good ad- 
vantage? 

There are thousands of places all over 
this country, which are now neglected, 
where apples are wanted and can be sold 
at a profit if the growers would only hunt 
them up. . 

The prevailing idea that apples must all 
go to the cities to 
be consumed is all 
wrong; there are 
thousands of farm- 
ing, mining, stock 
raising, and lumber- 
ing districts every- 
where that would 
consume enormous 
quantities of apples, 
but use compara- 
tively few or none 
now, because proper 
efforts are not made 
to get them to them 
at reasonable prices. 

The trouble in the 
past has been that 
the Railroads while 
making fairly low 
rates on apples to 
the big central mar- 
kets, have failed to 
make anything like 
reasonable rates to 
interior points. But 
it seems to me that 
this matter could be 
remedied if the 
growers went after 
it in the right way. 

The Interstate 
Commerce Commis- 
sion was ostensibly 
created for the pur- 
pose of securing for 
the shippers all over 
the country, fair and 
reasonable freight 
rates, but so far it 
has not worked out 
satisfactorily. The 
question whether it 
ever will or not rests 
entirely with the 
American people. 

The Commerce 
Court, recently cre- 
ated, I am sorry to 
say, in enjoining the 
Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 
in the short and long 
haul controversy, is 
for the Railroads 
and against the peo- 
ple.. I am glad to 
see in the newspa- 
pers that an effort will be made during 
the present session of Congress to abolish 
this Court, and I regard it a move in the 
right direction. I think that every Court 
that favors public Corporations against 
the interests of the common people, and 
especially against the interest of the ap- 
ple growers, or the producers generally 
ought to be abolished. 

Individually the apple growers can do 
very little to better their condition in 
marketing their crops. Therefore, as I 
have stated before, it behooves us to co- 
operate and form growers’ associations 
in every important apple growing district 
in the Central West. 

These associations should be composed 
of actual apple growers with headquar- 
ters centrally located, and the doors of 
these headquarters should be open the 
year round. The names and locations 
of these associations should be well 
advertised in all the leading Trade Papers, 
so that everybody who wants to buy 
apples will know where to find them. 

The officers of the associations should 
be men of some Commercial training, 
experience and ability. The managers, 
and all who do actual work, should be 
well paid for services rendered. 

I regard it very important that every 
association should operate cold storage 
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or improved common storage ware- 
houses, where apples can be held and look- 
ed after with comparatively little expense 
in seasons when holding is advisable or 
necessary. 

The officers of the associations should 
have power to establish rules and regu- 
lations for uniform grading and packing 
so that buyers will know just what to 
expect when ordering a lot of No. 1 or 
No. 2 apples. 

The managers of the associations should 
be required to find out early in the fall, 
either by correspondence or by sending 
out observing men, what the actual crop 
conditions are in different parts of the 
United States and Canada, so as to be 
prepared to make intelligent reports to 
the growers before the harvest commences, 
in order to be in a position to determine, 
as to the proper course to pursue in market- 
ing the apples. 

It should also be the duty of the mana- 
gers to find out early in the season in what 
particular sections it will be most profit- 
able to market the crops in their respec- 
tive localities. 

And then, last but not least, they should 
go after the transportation lines in securing 
fair and reasonable rates of freight. I 
believe that most of the transportation 
lines, if intelligently and timely ap- 
proached, will duly consider any propo- 
sitions brought before them in the interests 
of the apple industry, for after all, their 
prosperity largely depends on the welfare 
of their customers. At any rate, I have 
frequently found such to be the case when 
conferring with the higher railroad officials 
in applying for reduced rates on apples. 

There are other benefits which would 
accrue to individual apple growers by 
organized co-operation, such as I have 
briefly outlined. They could buy their 
spraying supplies at wholesale in car 
lots, and operate cooper shops or box 
factories that would provide them with 
packages at a low cost. 

But one of the greatest benefits I can 
see in co-operation of this kind would 
consist in insuring a better and more 
uniform grading of apples than has exist- 
ed. in the past, provided the rules and 
regulations made by the associations are 
rigidly enforced. I need hardly say that 
the apple buyers everywhere would pre- 
fer to buy apples from or send their 
orders to, associations where they could 
rely on standard uniform grading, instead 
of doing business with individual growers 
who pack to suit themselves without 
any regard to either standard or uni- 
formity. 

In these modern times most of the 
successful business in this country is 
done by co-operative organizations, and 
[ repeat, we have reached a period in the 
apple industry in the Central West where 
that is the wisest course for us to pursue. 
—_—— 

The U. S. Government Bulb Farm. 

Comparatively few know of the inter- 
esting experiments that are being carried 
on at the Bulb Garden near the town of 
Bellingham, Washington under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

For years the United States has been 
sending to Holland and European coun- 
tries many thousands of dollars annually 
for Hyacinth, Tulip, Narcissus, and Cro- 
cus bulbs. The purchase of these bulbs 
have constantly increased until the past 
year, when over a million dollars worth 
were imported. 

In 1908 the Secretary of Agriculture 
decided to establish on the Pacific Coast 
a garden for the culture and propagation 
of Holland bulbs, and a point on the Puget 
Sound, near the town of Bellingham, 
was selected as having a suitable soil 
and climate for this work. A tract of 
i? acres was leased through the Belling- 
ham Board of Trade and the necessary 
buildings erected and turned over to the 
Department of Agriculture for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating whether or not the 
Holland bulbs could be grown success- 
fully at that point. 

The Department commenced work at 
once, and the same. year planted over 
170,000 bulbs. From that time the work 
has gone on increasing until the present 
year, when over 869,000 bulbs were plant- 
ed. The increase in the number of bulbs 
raised has been very gratifying; each 
bulb yielding the maximum number of 
young ones, which have proven equal, 
if not superior to the results obtained in 
Holland. 

It is believed that bulbs can be grown 
on the Pacific Coast, and of a quality 
that will compare favorably with, and in 
many ways surpass,.the imported article, 
the cost of production and marketing 
being now the chief obstacles. 

An effort is being made to overcome 
the differences between the high price of 
dabor in America and the cheap labor of 
Europe by inveating appliances to lessen 
the hand labor requiredin bulb produc- 
tion, and the substitution of horse power 
for many of the operations performed en- 
tirely by hand in Europe has reduced the 
cost of production considerably. In this 
way it is hoped that growers in the United 
States will be able to compete successfully 
with the European bulb growers. 





A serious drawback to the production 
of Holland bulbs on the Coast is the 
heavy expense of freight shipments across 
the continent, but when shipment can 
be made by water, as will be the case after 
the sonaplatlan of the Panama Canal, 
it should be possible to deliver such bulbs 
at the port of New York almost as cheaply 
as they can be brought from Europe. 
Furthermore, the demand for such bulbs 
for planting on the Pacific Coast is rapidly 
increasing. 

These experiments are solely for the 
purpose of showing prospective bulb 
growers what can be done in growing thes2 
bulbs in the United States. The Gardens 
are always open to the public and when 
the bulbs are in bloom thousands avail 
themselves of the opportunity to visit 
the gardens and enjoy the flowers. At 
that time it is a veritable little Holland. 
Thousands upon thousands of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Narcissus in all colors and 
nearly all in flower at once can be seen. 

Careful records are being kept and much 
valuable information is being collected 
in connection with the bulb experiments 
which will, eventually, be at the disposal 
of anyone who may wish to take up bulb 
growing. 

Last year a very interesting experiment 
was made on the trial grounds of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
where a test was made of the bulbs that 
had been grown at Bellingham in compari- 
son with those grown in Holland. Fifty 
(50) bulbs of the same varieties of Tulips 
were planted side by side and given the 
same treatment. Those from  Belling- 
ham opened their flowers from 7 to 10 
days earlier than the Holland-grown 
bulbs, were of better quality in size of 
flower and in color, ang were remarkable 
for the almost total absence of disease, 
while the imported bulbs showed a larger 
number of diseased plants, and many of 
them failed to produce a flower. 

As the demand for such flower roots is 
increasing rapidly and bids fair to double 
in value within a few vears, it offers a 
promising field for the investment of 
American capital and the establishment of 
a new and profitable industry on the Paci- 
fic Coast which will keep home the large 
amount of money now being sent abroad 
annually for bulbs. 

Sergeant Murphy (drilling men _ of 
awkward squad)—‘‘If Oi knew which 
of ye two spalpeens was out of shtep, 
Oi’d run ’im right into th’ g’ard room. 
—Judge. 
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A Mistake of Landowners. 


With those of us born and reared on 
a farm the orchard is one of the chief 
spots where childhood memories center. 
The old Astrachan and Sweet Bough 
stand out as prominently at the far end 
of the intervening years as any other 
feature of farm life. To us children, as 
Bryant said of the groves, the old apple 
trees were “God’s first temples,’ says 
Farmer’s Guide. 

To the traveler through the country 
the picture that he sees is usually cheerful 
and inviting. The one gloomy shadow 
running through that picture is the 
neglected condition of our orchards. 
Occasionally exceptions to this rule ar2 
seen, but their rarity makes them worthy 
of notice. As a rule the early settlers 
planted an extensive orchard. In a 
virgin soil it flourished with indifferent 
treatment. But fruit trees are not 
perennial. Then most of these early 
plantings have gone down before the 
ax or the vandal hand of time. 

All this was to have been expected. 
It’s the way nature deals with every 
thing that grows. But it doesn’t follow 
that our farms should be featured with 
a collection of shaggy, decaying ruins. 

The greatest offenders in this line are 
the farmers who rent their land and move 
to town. In nine cases out of ten when a 
man does this his interest in his farm is 
based wholly on the amount of money 
his farm brings him. And in those nine 
cases out of ten, no matter if he lives to 
rent his farm twenty, thirty or forty 
years, he never plants a fruit tree of any 
description upon it after leaving it. I 
live in a section where more than half 
the farms are occupied by tenants. The 
owners either grew old or though they 
had secured means sufficient to enable 
them to live easier lives, all removed to 
town twenty or thirty years ago. In this 
locality the farm occupied by its owner 
is an exception. Now, on practically 
none of these leased farms, of which 
dozens may be found in the same neigh- 
borhood, has a single fruit tree been plant- 
ed since the owner moved away. Gener- 
ally speaking, there are no cherries, no 
peaches, no small fruits, and but very 
few apples and those of an inferior quality 
far less than a family requires for his own 
us?. 
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“Your father has money enough 
why don’t you get him to quit work- 
ing?’ ‘‘We’ve triea io, but there’s no 
public job to which we are able to get 
him appointed.’’—Chicago Record-Her- 
ald. 


Foreign Potatoes Dangerous To Use 
For Seed. 

Although home-grown seed- potatoes 
are selling at high prices, foreign-grown 
potatoes should not be substituted for 
them. The following statement on the 
danger to the American potato crop from 
the use of imported seed-potatoes is is- 
sued by the Secretary of Agriculture: 

Europe has several potato diseases not 
now known to exist in this country, 
which, if introduced, might be the means 
of greatly reducing our annual yield of 
potatoes. Should these diseases become 
prevalent throughcut the United States, 
the cost of producing future crops might 
be very greatly increased. 

Do not, therefore, under any circum- 
stances use foreign-grown potatoes for 
seed either at the north or at the south. 
The sorts which are coming to this country 
at the present time are late sorts and are 
not adapted to planting in the south, 
where early potatoes are the main crop 
neither are they adapted to planting at 
the north, for they will not produce a 
satisfactory yield. 

They are not adapted to our soils or to 
our climate, and will not yield profitable 
crops; -but the danger of introducing 
diseases not. now present is sufficient rea- 
son for refusing to plant them. 


—_——0---_———_ 

Bargain.—The Preacher—Where are you 
going, Uncle Eben? You're all fussed up. 
Uncle Eben—Going to New York. Coming 
back with something that ‘will surprise 
you, too. The Preacher—What’s that? 
Uncle Eben—Got a letter from a feller 
down there offering me a chance to buy an 
autograph copy of the Bible for $25.— 
Puck. 
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The Orchard of the World. 

Some idea of the great importance 
of the apple-growing industry in the 
Lake Ontario fruit belt in Western New 
York can be obtained from the announce- 
ment made a few days ago, that at least 
250,000 barrels of apples are still in cold 
storage in this locality, even after the 
enormous quantity shipped in season 
has been disposed of. Great as this quan- 
tity seems to be, it is thought that the 
storage stocks will be safely and _ profit- 
ably marketed, says the Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle. 

The apple is one product which does 
not greatly det2riorate in reasonable pro- 
longed cold storage, although it is com- 
paratively short lived when brought 
forth into ordinary atmespheric condi- 
tions. In the preservation of apples the 
cold-storage plant has shown its useful- 
ness, however much it may have been 
abused in the matter of meats, poultry, 
fish and eggs. Without this medium of 
preservation hundreds of thousands of 
barrels would have been thrown on the 
market at a loss to farmers, and con- 
sumers would have been unawvle to pro- 
cure them at this season. 

It is probable that large quantities of 
choice apples have been stored by pro- 
ducers outside of cold-storage ware- 
houses, but experience has shown that 
celiar storage is far more unreliable than 
warehouse practice, and losses from decay 
are apt to be large. 

The great increase in orchard plant- 
ing in the Niagara fruit belt will, within 
a low years, produce fruit in such quan- 
tities that the marketing of the commodity 
will be a matter of much importance. 
For that reason there should be a cam- 
paign of education among the growers 
and packers, to the end that the apples of 
Western New York shall attain their 
deserved repute in the markets, not enly 
of England, but in this country. For 
the era of unfair grading and unscientific 
packing is passing, and consumers are 
coming to demand first-class products for 
first-class prices. - 
o-—-—-—- 

“Can I get off this afternoon, to go 
to a funeral?’ asked the office boy. 
“Who's funeral?’”’ asked the man with 
a evnical smile. ‘“‘I guess it’s going to 
be the home-team’s.’’-—Yonkers States- 
man. 
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Preparing for Summer. 

The fine weather of the past few days 
reminds us that spring is rapidly ap- 
proaching. Our trees are resting after 
a hard years’ work, but it will not be long 
before our fruit trees will be arrayed in 
gorgeous apparel and the air will be filed 
with the sweet scent of the blossoms. 
We wiil lose much of the enjoyment of 
their coming if we are not prepared for 
them, for our minds will be filled with 
visions of wormy, scabby fruit instead 
of the clean, luscious, big red apple. 

With the awakening of the trees from 
their winter’s slumber the struggle against 
fungus diseases and insect pests Is on. 
In what condition are our trees going to 
enter this struggle? Will they be hamper- 
ed by unsightly and broken down branch- 
es? Will they be hampered by limbs 
that rub each other in every breeze, thus 
producing wounds which impair the vi- 
tality of the trees and pave the way for 
the entrance of disease? 





The limits of this article do not per 
mit a complete discussion of the sub. 
ject of pruning but the following gy 
gestions are offered. Branches that rub 
should be taken out. Broken doy, 
branches should be cut back to a main 
branch or a strong lateral as may seem 
best. In pruning make wounds clean and 
smooth, cutting the branches jarallo 
to the limb from which they are cut and 
leave no stubs. Stubs are unsightly 
and endang2r the life of the tree. Where 
possible cut branches to strong laterals 
which will take up the sap and save many 
water sprouts. In order to do the worl 
properly ail pruning tools should bh, 
kept sharp. oo are not able to afford 
a complete pruning outfit a few of the 
best tools should be procured. One good 
saw should at least be available for pryp. 
ing and one of the best saws has a blade 
which turns in a swivel. We should also 
rsake provision for dressing all wounds 
an inch or over in diameter. White lead 
paint is desirable for this purpose. If we 
have not already done so now is not to 
late to purchase pruning tools and make 
ready to prepare our trees for the work 
before them. 

Not only should we prepare our trees for 
the coming season’s work but we should 
prepare ourselves to fight our insect and 
fungus enemies which make great inroads 
on our profits. Spray pumps and spray 
materials such as lime-sulphur, arsenate 
of lead, kerosene emulsion could he 
ordered to advantage at this time, If 
a until the rush of spring work 
atal delays may occur for insects and 
fungus diseases wait for no man. Pagt 
errors should be carefully studied and 
avoided this year and in these and other 
ways we should make ready to combat 
enemies which tax our trees and crops 
so heavily. If we are prepared for 
emergencies the blossoms will bring us 
joy and pleasure not only because of their 
intrinsic beauty but because they will be- 
token a crop of luscious fruit.—C., Star. 
ring, Assist. Hort., Idaho Ex. Sta. 

———_0-->>——~> 
Apples for Cows. 

There is no reason why apples fed in 
moderate quantities should not make 
desirable feed for cows. They are palat- 
able and furnish a welcome variety and 
plenty of succulence. One disadvantage 
which is common to nearly all fresh fruits 
and vegetables is that a large bulk con- 
tain little nour’shment, says The Fartrer’s 
Guide. Fresh apples contain only about 
forty per cent as much nutriment as is 
found in corn silage. Other feeds must 
be fed in connection in order to supply 
the cow with what she needs for mainten- 
ance and milk production. In most cases 
where apples have been fed no difference 
in the flavor of the milk or quality of the 
butter has been noticed. Of course, 
the apples must be in good condition, 
a thing which should be required of 
any feed. 

A more common feed for cows is apple 
pomace, the refuse from the cider rill. 
This feed is higher in tee value than 
apples since a large part of the water has 
been expressed. Various experiments, 
mostly conducted in the eastern states, 
show that pomace has practically the 
same feeding value as corn silage. At 
Hatch Station in Massachusetts four 
pounds of pomace was found equal to 
one pound of good hay. Fifteen to thirty 
pounds can be fed daily with good results 
Neither refuse apples’ or pomace should 
be allowed to go to waste if there are 
cows and hogs around to consume them. 
From the comparative feeding values 
given one may easily figure out what 
may be paid for either of the feeds. Pom- 
ace may often be neught at a bargain for 
many farmers do not know what it 8 
worth. 








0 

“T say, Rastus I would paste you one 
‘for a cent.’ ”’ : 

“Oh, no you won’t, Bill; you can’t. You 
belong to the paper hangers’ union an 
they won’t let you work for a cent. 

——o 
Balky Horses. 

It does not improve a criminal to beat 
him up and it doesn’t usually improve # 
balky horse to break several fors handles 
on various parts of his anatomy. Int 
way at least the two have proved to be 
similar. Treatment of balky horses ¥ 
not improving any faster than the treat- 
ment of criminals either. , 

When the horse balks the driver I 
lieves his feelings by muscular exertio! 
while the horse relieves his by ignorit 
averybody. Punishment seems to remn 
him of his determination not to move 4 
to strengthen it, when the object shou 
be to get his mind on something ¢® 
This can often be done by fooling WH 
his f2et, pretending to remove a shoe, 
by feeding him a lump of sugar oF an 
apple. Many plans have been suggested, 
one of which is to tie the horse where . 
stops and leave him there for some e 
without feed. But those means ¥ s 
clearly indicate to the horse that you ri 
as mean as he is seldom accomplish ! 
desired result. 
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—————- 
GROWERS’ EXPERIENCES WITH 
ORCHARD FERTILIZERS. 


the Men Who Have Tested Them 
Their Own Orchards Have te 
Say about It. 

Mr. Fraser is managing one of the larg- 
est fruit propositions in Western New York 
gnd has more than sixty acr2s of fruit 
op his own farm.—The Editors. | : 

From previous experience with ferti- 
jizer experiments in various places I have 
come to the conclusion that the matter 
js a local problem as yet. I have never 
felt that I could draw any comprehensive 


What 
on 


conclusion from the results secured, al- 
though for the immediate farm, or 
perhaps better, field concerned, the 
results were worth while, says Samuel 
Fraser, Geneseo, N. Y., in Tribune 
Farmer. 


The condition of the land, the season 
and other things modify the results. 

Sometimes we find cases in which broad 
statements may be made, One in point 
is that it is generally worth while to try 
jime on Volusia soils to encourage the 

owth of clover, provided some have 
not been recently limed. 

A second is that it is generally good 
practice to build up the organic matter 
content of Dunkirk clay loam or Dun- 
kirk clay, and that on such soils for timo- 
thy the application of nitrogen in the form 
of a nitrate early in the spring will more 
often than not be profitable. 

On the Fall Brook Farm and on the 
estate of Major W. A. Wadsworth in gen- 
eral we have considerable areas of these 
and other soil types, and it is in my prov- 
ince to try out methods for increasing 
the financial returns from such lands. 

With this in view I have for the last 
six years tried to determine the effect 
of fertilizers upon orchards and other 
cops. Taking a six and one-half acre 
orchard—about thirty-two years planted 
when I began, in 1906 in sod, neglected 
-I have tried different tactics. The 
land was ploughed in 1907 as far as possible 
but not under the trees. The trees stood 
thirty-three feet apart. In 1907-.08 half 
the trees were removed diagonally. The 
land was manured twice between 1906 
and 1908 and nitrate of soda was applied at 
times with other fertilizers to encourage 
growth, and it did. Later untreated 
rock was used instead of acid phosphate, 
but it did not show any effect. 

In the spring cf 1910 we applied basic 
slag to this orchard at the rate of eight 
hundred pounds an acre, leaving a check 
of some twenty trees, and the results were 
interesting. 

Although the untreated trees made a 
growth, and what would be regarded as a 
satisfactory growth if no better were in 
sight, the leaves looked pinched and 
starved and yellowish, and the wood 
growth was much shorter than that of 
their neighbors who received the slag. 
Nothing was applied in 1911 and the re- 
sults continued. Many people examined 
these trees. 

For our conditions and in the present 
condition of our land, basic slag is giving 
us results in growth of tree, color of skin 
and finish of the fruit. I have applied 
it this year to every apple tree I have at 
the rate of one thousand pounds an acre. 

The cash returns from this six and one- 
half acres may be of interest. They are 
not phanomenal. Sales are gross in the 
orchard in each case: In 1906, $900; 1907, 
$30; 1908, $1,320; 1909, $1,340; 1910, 
$1,280, and 1911, 130 barrels an acre 
average ; not all best, yet sold. 

Now for peaches. We took four-acre 
strips on Dunkirk loam, variety Elberta, 
planted in 1907, all uniform and uniform 
In previous treatment. The land was 
limed at the rate of four tons of calcium 
carbonate an acre, a whole carload of 
marl on seven acres in the fall of 1908, 
and we could not see any results from it 
when compared with the unlimed trees 
ilongside. This will, in our minds, get 
nd of the possibility that the lime was what 
weneeded. We got no results. We then 
n 1910, in the spring applied: On Acre 
|, nothing; on Acre 2, 600 pounds of acid 
phosphate ; on Acre 3, 800 pounds of basic 
‘lag, and on Acre 4, 1,200 pounds of floats 
and 500 pounds of iron sulphate, mixed. 

e rest was fertilized with 2:8:10. 

I know that if phosphorus should prove 
D what we need we applied more in 

ot3 than in Plot 2 and that they are not 
‘omparable in this respect. 

2 1910 there was no difference. 

In 1911 all plots were treated to mixed 
goods alike, but the basic slag plot moved 
‘ad in growth of wood, in color of foliage 
<n “a we came to harvest the fruit it 
8 larger, better colored and _ firmer, 
vl Specimens weighed twenty-two 

ces each. Hence, we are applying 


ae to the peaches until something better 
mes along. Previous to the advent of 
tn we 


could rely on acid phosphate; 
wways left its mark wherever we ap- 
slag shows up better. How- 
S only half the story. My 
ertilizor on peaches, so we left a seven- 
plece to be grown witheut. Before 
ng this land was in clover sod, and 
‘emed to he in good shape. For two 








studies plant diseases. 
Horticulture. 


f 
houses. 


seasons after planting we did not apply 
manure or fertilizer, giving thorough 
tillage and using a cover crop the second 
year. 

What is the rest of the story? At the 
end of two years the unfertilized piece 
looked so sick and poor it was a disgrace; 
hence, I manured it heavily and have 
manured it each year since, and have 
started the trees growing, but what 
about returns? I toox off one hundred 
baskets to date in 1911, valued at $60— 
the only crop. 

What from the fertilized piece: In 
1910 the nine acres yielded $450 and what 
we ate; in 1911 the nine acres yielded $630 
and what we ate, making a total of $1,080 
or $120 an acre, against $857 an acre for 
seven acres. 

I can affore to buy some fertilizer, and 
the story is not finished yet. If all goes 
well in 1912 it may be “‘continued in our 
next.’? Whether to fertilize or not may 
be a local question, an individual problem. 
It may be a waste of money to do it. It 
may be a bigger loss not to do it. De- 
cide for yourself. Try it out. The ex- 
periment station has done a mighty work 
if it has made a lot of us think. 

eee 
Care of the Lawn. 

The charming appearance of a_ well- 
kept lawn appeals to every one. Some 
care is required to keep it in good condi- 
tion; but nothing connected with the 
residence, inside or out, gives so large 
returns for such moderate outlay. The 
lawn mower must be used regularly. 





Springtime in Georgia. 
The Atlanta Constitution. 


Mister Bluebird up on de telegram wire, 
Mr. Woodpecker’s head is a-shinin’ lak’ fire, 
An’ I tellin’ you to-day 
“Ole Winter gone away. 
An’ you'll soon be yander in de blossoms er de 
May! 
Yander comes yo’ sweetheart, wid de blue eyes 
jak’de sky; 
You reckon dat she loves you, but she never teil 
you why; 
You wantin’ her to say 
She lovin’ you to-day: 
You mus’ wait ontel de blossoms is «-rainin’ 
down in May! 
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Blight On Orchard Trees. 

The pressure of the sap stream causes 
the sap to ooze eut at the disease margins. 
Thence the sap may often be seen running 
down the branch or trunk, a sweet, slimy, 
sticky substance, swimming with virulent 
bacteria. Lured by this, even that friend 
of humanity, the bee, becomes an agent 
for the spread of blight to other plants 
and trees. 

Horticulturists are endeavoring, with 
more or less success, to bring into exis- 
tence a class of fruit trees which will not 
be susceptible to the attacks of blight. 
Duchess apples, for instance , are counted 
freer from the trouble than Wealthy, and 
Kieffer pears than Bartlett. Here lies the 
secret of the first line of defense against 
the foe. Plant nonsusceptible varieties. 

A second line of defense consists in 
the adoption of cultural methods inimical 
to the blight. These, unfortunately are 
also inimical to the best growth of the 
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New Horticultura; Building at Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
The new horticultural building at the University of Wisconsin is completed. The departmentsof Hor- 


ticultural and Plant Pathology moved in at the beginning of the semester. 
of two stories, an attic and a basement, of which the upper story will be used by the department which 
first story will be used for offices and lecture rooms of the department of 


The 


The basement and the large attic will be used for laboratories, fruit rooms, etc. 
greenhouse and pathologium situated in the rear, will give ample opportunity for investigations on all 
lines and for observation of details of plant and tree diseases and scales. 


Itisa $60,000 brick structure 


The 


Prof. L. R. Jones, Ph. D., D. Sc., is at the head of the department of Plant Pathology which gives 


The 


courses in plant diseases, causes and remedies for them, methods of studying them in the laboratory and 
in the field, studies of currant literature, and methods and practice of advanced research on these lines. 
department of Horticulture with Prof. J. G. Moore, M.S. at its head, gives courses in principles of 


ruit growing, practical work in pruning, spraying, cultivating, construction of fruit packages and storage 


Courses are also given in small fruit culture, veg f ard t 
plant propagation, floriculture, methods of research work in horticulture, 2nd work in identification and 
judging of fruits. 


vegetable forcing, landscape gardening, methods of 





nozzle. 


nozzles. 
25 ft. one-quarter inch hose. 
pole on the ground with 50 ft. three-eighth 
inch hose. 


and finish the job at once. 
sary to wait for the wind to change. 
(Doesn’t sound right, does it?—) 


the limb to be sprayed or nearer. 
it moving or get off the job. 


tree behind the one being sprayed by the 
fan in the tower. 


pressure 180 to 200 Ibs. 
sprinkle. 


while. 
the worn ones away. 


gallons of solution to properly spray a tree 
30 to 40 years old. 


entire orchard in 3 days or less. 


The A BC of Potato Cuiture. 
By T. B. Terry and A. I. Root. 
Mr. A. I. Root devoted a large part of 


his time during the summer of 1911 to 
revising the Potato Book which he wrote in 
collaboration with Mr. Terry 25 years 
ago. 
of 10,000 copies has been printed. 
ing of this valuable book, and of Mr. 
Terry, Mr. Root recently had to say:— 
“It will pay almost every man, woman, 
and child to read Terry’s potato-book, 
no matter whether you ever did or ever 
will grow any potatoes or not. 
nearly 400 pages, well illustrated, paper 
bound, 57e each postpaid. Cloth bound, 
85¢ each, postpaid. 
with both. 


During the winter the 8th edition 
Speak- 


Contains 


We can supply you 


—_—_——_O-— 
Spraying Experience. 


1. If possible drive against or with 


the wind. 


2. Always use an angle or an angle- 
Why? Try. 

3. Use bamboo poles and aluminum 
A 14 ft. pole on the tower with 
A 12: ft. 


4. Spray against the wind, not with it, 
Unneces- 


5. Hold the nozzle within two feet of 
Keep 
6. The man on the ground sprays the 
7. Use a nozzle that gives a fine mist, 
Spray, don’t 


8. Clean the nozzles at least once in a 
Change dises once a day. Throw 


9. It takes five minutes or more and 6-10 


Put it on. 
10. You should be fixed to spray your 


tree. 
small in amount, and preferably done in 
the growing season; of a limitation of 
fertilization; and of limited cultivation of 
the ground—confined, perhaps, to only 
a middle strip between trees. 


ceptible injury, at least six inches. 
on the trunk, remove bark for the distance 
named, and scrape and burn the surface; 
or treat it with a strong solution of copper 
sulphate i 
tools used in cutting out blight 
n2ver be carried from one tree to another 
without i 
or carbolic acid solution. 


means 
the attacks of blight. 
here offered are condensed from a longer 
article in the Minnesota Farm Review, 
by K. A. 
Division. 


white, black and blue growing at our 


They consist in annual pruning’ 


The third line is the extermination of 


infected parts of trees, or even of a whole 
tree, as a measure of protection to others. 
Wherever blight has found a foothold, 
every tree and shrub of the pome family 
should be examined for its presence; and, 
if found, that part should be ruthlessly 
cut out and burned, as quickly as ob- 
served. 
made at different seasons, and not a single 
case allowed to escape. 


Repeated inspection should be 


In pruning out, cut back of any per- 
If 


sublimat2. The 
should 


or corrosive 


disinfection in formaldehyde 
the most efficacious 
known for checking 
The suggestions 


above are 
at present 


The 


Kirkpatrick, of the extension 








Oo 
Grapes on the Farm. 


No fruit planting upon our _prem- 


ises has been done with so much suc- 
cess, outside of our apple orchard plant- 
ing, than that of the grape, and_no fruit 
is quite so popular with us, says Farmer’s 
Review. 


is little trouble experienced 


There 


with grapes, and a few vines, sufficient 
to furnish a good supply of fruit, can 
easily be grown about the premises, 
in 
take but little room and are scarcely 
no expense. 


various nooks and corners. They 


We have twenty-one varieties of red, 


place, and we can scarcely say which is 


the best. We like them all and give 
them all plenty of room to grow. hen 
once a grape is planted and established 


upon the premises, little care is necessary 
to keep the vines for half a century or 
longer. Indeed we have vines in this 
section of the ever popular Coneord, 
which are half a century old and-are still 
as fine fruit as lately planted vines. 

The Concord is our first choite: among 
the black varieties. For hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness and quality there is none 
to equal it. It can be produced ‘and 
sold for less money than any other variety, 
for it is the grape of the rich as well 
as of the poor, in both quality and price. 

Fairly stating, fully two-thirds of all 
grapes produced east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains are of the Concord variety. They 
ripen just at the right time, when the 
peach crop and summer heat are gone. 
—_—_—_—_ 

In Advertising. 
Says an Exchange: 
“If you toot your little tooter and then 
lay away your horn, 

There’s not a soul in ten short days 
will know that you were born. f 
The man who gathers pumpkins is 

the man who plows all day, 

And the man who keeps a-humping is 
the man who makes it pay. 

The man who advertises with short 
and sudden jerks 

Iz the man who blames the editor be- 
cause it never works. 

The man who-gets the business has a 
strong and steady pull, 

He keeps his trade and paper from year 
to year quite full. 

He plans his advertisement in a thought- 
ful, honest way, 

And keeps forever at it until he makes 
it pay.” 





———0———_ 
The Quickest Way. 

Will M. Cressy tells this as a happening 
during a recent visit to Chicago. After 
leaving the Majestic, he was crossing 
State Street during its busiest hour. He 
had just ducked under a horse’s head and 
had jumped from in front of an automo- 
bile, at the same time hustling to zet out 
of the way of an approaching street car, 
when a man, breathless and excited, 
coming from the opposite direction, 
bumped into him, grasped him by the 
shoulders and shouted, ‘‘How is the 
quickest way to get to a hospital?’’ 

Cressy gave a look around, tore himself 
loose and rushed for the sidewalk shout- 
ing back over his shoulder, ‘‘Stand right 
where you are.’’—Chicago Journal. 

—_————CoOoOCc > 
Up Against It. 

She—‘‘Lizzie’s bloke calls ’er ’is peach 
and the apple of ’is eye. Why can’t 
you call me things like that?” 

He—‘‘Yus, that’s all very well; but 
’e’s in the vegetable business. I’m in 
the fish trade, remember.’’—Punch. 

—_—— eee” 
Matrimonial Catechism. 

What is marriage? 

Marriage is an institution for the blind. 

Why do some people never marry? 

Because they do not believe in divorce. 

When a man thinks seriously of marriage, 
what happens’? 

He remains single. 

Should a man marry a girl for hermoney? 

No. But he should not let her be an 
old maid just because she’s rich. 

When a girl refers to a “‘sad courtship,” 
what does she mean? 

She means that the man got away. 

Is an engagement as good as a marriage? 

It’s better. 

In selecting a husband, why does a girl 
prefer a fat man? 

Because a fat man finds it hard to stoop 
to anything low. “ 

When asking papa, how should a young 
man act? 

He should face pap manfully and never 
give him a chance at his pack. 

When the minister says, ‘‘Do you take 
this woman for better or for worse?’’ 
what does he mean? 

The bridegroom’s people construe it 
one way, and the bride’s family interpret 
it another. It is very sad. 

When a man says he can manage his 
wife, what does he mean? 

He means he can make her do anything 
she wants to. 

When a child is smart and good, to whose 
family is it due? 

To its mother’s. 

When a child is bad and stupid, to whose 
family is it due? 

We refuse to answer. 

Is it possible for a married man to be a 


fool without knowing it? 


Not if his wife is alive.-—United Presby- 


terian. 





= 
Who He Mourned. 
O’Toole—‘‘An’ why are yez wearin’ 


Th’ 


mournin’, Muldoon?” 


Muldoon—“‘Shure an’ Oi hov t’. 


iditor ov a magazine Oi ’ve been takin’ 
wrote me yisterd’y an’ sed thot me sub- 
scripshun hod exphired.’’—Judge. 
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Planting Observations. 

\lthough it may seem to be one of the 
simplest things imaginable to plant 
trees properly it is a very common prac- 
tice not to do so. I have recently been 
in one of the best of the fruit growing 
sections of Virginia, looking over some 
large orchard properties and what I saw 
in the way of planting by those who ire 
supposed to be well posted in this matter 
was rather astonishing. 

SOME OF THE MISTAKES SEEN. 

The first mistake I noticed was that 
when a part of one large orchard was 
planted peach trees were set as_ fillers 
and now that the apple trees have been 
bearing for several years they are needing 
more room for their roots and tops but 
there stand the peach trees. They have 
crowded the apple trees until they plainly 
show that they are stunted in some de- 
gree and will need this year more sunshine 
and feeding surface for their roots than 
they will get. I advised digging out those 
robbers as soon as possible and at once 
if their fruit buds are dead, which is true 
of many that we examined. 

Another part of the same orchard that 
had been set three years had the trees 
standing 40 feet apart. They looked 
lonesome and were by almost one half 
too far apart for profitable use of the 
ground for the next 20 years. The filler 
system should have been adopted at the 
start and such varieties used as would 
have borne early in life and thus profit- 
ably used the spaces between the perman- 
ent trees. I advised planting in more 
trees even now. The proper distance 
to plant permanent apple trees apart in 
the eastern states, where they attain 
large size and very old age, is 50 x 50 feet 
and they will finally need every foot of 
it. But until they do need the entire 
space it should be profitably used and 
there is nothing better, or so good, as 
apple trees. It is put forth as an object- 
tion to this plan that those who plant by 
the filler system will not cut out the 
trees in time that should be removed. 
No doubt this is true of some orchardists 
but it is only a matter of neglect or 
greediness for immediate returns. Human 
nature is shortsighted but gcod sense 
should rule. If one is not fixed in pury ose 
sufficiently to do the wisest way with an 
apple orchard he should never plant one. 
It is just as reasonable to cut down an 
apple tree when it has served its purpose 
and is in the way as to kill a pig at 200 
pounds weight instead of keeping it in 
the way until it would weigh 300 pounds 
or more. In my editorials in this paper 
of last October and November I explained 
in detail the system that I would advise 
for planning and planting apple orchards. 
The distance apart for the trees in the 
complete orchard is 25 x 25 feet in plain 
squares and the fillers can be removed 
at two stages finally leaving the perman- 
ent trees 50x50 feet apart. But in 
places where the trees do not grow to 
very large size they may not need the 
second thinning, but can be left at ap- 
proximately, 353 x 353 feet apart, which 
is more space than is given in many 
mature orchards. 

On another farm I found an apple orch- 
ard that had been started last fall and the 
planting stopped by cold weather. This 
was fortunate, for the plan was wrong 
and the execution as well. The distance 
apart of the trees already set was 36 feet 
and there were stakes set all over a large 
area ready for more. These stakes were 
set by a transit and at much expense. 
By the spaced wire method, which I al- 
Ways use, and advise wherever practic- 
aole, all this expense is needless, for the 
holes are dug and the trees set without 
any measuring or sighting, except to 
establish a base line, and all at one time. 
And not only had a surveyor been hired 
at big wages but there had been two more 
stakes set for every tree and a notched 
board used to plant by. This may do 
for a few trees in a fruit garden but is 
needless for general use. And dynamite 
had been exploded in every hole before 
planting the trees. This had been done 
at the direction of those in charge who 
were not practiced orchardists and a- 
gainst the protests of those who were 
practical. The soil and subsoil are of 
the most suitable character for planting 
to orchard and there could be no good 
reason for the use of dynamite. There 
are places where it is needed to break up 
very tough subseil or in rocky places 
but I do not believe there is but a fraction 
of the use for it that the powder maxers 
claim. This humbug needs exploding 


instead of so much dynamite. The trees 
had settled materially after having been 
set over the dynamited spots and needed 
replanting in many ceases. I advised 
taking them all up and starting the orch- 
ard on the right plan and planting the 
trees by the spaced wire, thus saving a 
large expense in time and money. But I 
also advised testing the use of dynamite 
in this case by planting a few rows with 
it alternately with rows in which no 
dynamite had been used. It deserves 
trial but not general adoption as some 
would have us believe. 
PLANTING. 

Trees and plants of all kinds should 
have holes made to receive their roots 
that are ample in width and depth. There 
should be mellow, fertile soil to put 
among the roots and where the soil 
is not naturally rich it should be made so, 


packed below the surface of the ground 
and immediately next the roots. Nature 
has the soil very solid and we should try 
to pack it so as to be as near nature as 
possible. This is one of the secrets of 
good planting, if there are any. But the 
top soil should be loose and if a light 
mulch of trash is put over all it will help 
to retain the moisture in the soil. 
PRUNE AT ONCE, 

Not a minute should be lost in pruning 
after planting. It is the time above all 
times to do it if not done before. The 
head ean be shaped with a few cuts of the 
knife or shears. Evaporation cf the 
sap will thus be prevented as much as 
is possible, which is the most common 
eause of failure to grow. 


PEL Gan ildisissibinas. 
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Answers to Inquiries. 


Prof. Van Deman:—The cold spell that 
we have had when we could not get to 
market with our apples or potatoes when 
the thermometer was from 10 to 24 be- 
low zero gave me time to think. Is there 
not something that we can grow that will 
not freeze on the way to market and is 
not so bulky as apples and potatoes? 
An article in a New York paper on English 
walnuts suggests the question, how far 
north will they grow successfully? There 
are two Jap:nese walnut trees growing in 
this town that are hardy thrifty and 

















A California Privet Hedge—The most beautiful anc: cheapest fenee that can be bought, is easily planted, 


very hurdy and does not require a great deal of attention. 


of these grounds. 





or there will be feeble growth to follow 
the planting. Old well rotted manure 
of almost any kind is good but never that 
which is fresh, for it may damage the 
tender roots. In all cases mix it thor- 
oughly with the soil. I once thought that 
every root on a tree to be planted should 
be as long as was possible to have it 
but this I have fcund to be needless. 
By this [donot mean that roots of reason- 
able length are not needed but I have 
found by experience that it is better to 
eut them back to wher? their vitality is 
strong than to plant them full length as 
they often come from the nurseries. In 
these days when root gall of various spe- 
cies is very common it is well to dip the 
roots of every tree and plant in Bordeaux 
mixture to prevent as much of the dis- 
ease as is possible. This is neither ex- 
pensive nor takes much time, for a bar- 
rel or tub of the preparation may be 
placed near where the trees are heeled 
in and a bundle dipped at one time. 
PUDDLING. 

Puddling roots before planting is a 
very important and helpful part of the 
work. A large hole is dug, provided the 
ground is composed of elay in parts, and 
water poured in abundantly. With a 
spade throw in loose earth and stir it 
into a very thin mud. Into this dip the 
roots of every tree cr plant that is to be 
set, as they are taken to the field. It is 
better to have the mud fresh on them as 
each one is planted, for the soil will stick 
fast to every root so coated. Two persons 
together can do the planting better than 
one alone, for as the earth is sifted into 
the hole by one person the other places 
it between and over the roots and 
ogee it about them. Great care should 
»e used to pack the soil firmly. There 


is no danger of getting it too solidly 


Nou much it adds to the attractiveness 


how 


bearing nuts and are a beautiful shade 
tree. How will the English walnut 
compare with them as for hardiness?— 
W. G. Smith, Me. 


Reply: Ido not know what crops could 
be grown in Maine instead of apples and 
potatoes that would be better. The 
winters are not always as severe as this 
one, 

The Persian (English) walnut. tree is 
not so hardy as the Japanese, but some of 
the very hardiest of the varieties may 
succeed in Maine. They might be tried 
in a small way. The Japanese walnuts 
are not worth much for eating because 
of their very thick shell but the kernel 
is of good flavor. A cress between this 
species and the wild butternut might be 
something very valuable. 

ee eee 

Mr. Charles A. Green:—Just three years 
ago I came to Arkansas to buy land and 
build up a farm home, and chose the 
Ozarks, in the northwest part of the 
state. I have a fairly level, fertile, well 
drained plot of ground which I wish to 
devote to vines, trees, shrubs and flowers, 
and convert it into a lawn. What shade 
trees do you think best for this country? 
We have the sweet gum ash, and elm 
growing wild here in abundance. I have 
thought of sowing Bermuda grass, but 
have also considered creeping Bent and 
Rhode Island Bent. Would you advise 
sowing one variety? Will northern grown 
shrubs do well here?—C. H. Anderson, 
Ark. 


Reply: I would suggest planting most- 
ly of the trees that are native there and 
sure to succeed. Some others may be 
used, such as the maples, tulip-tree and 
the Japanese walnuts. Some kinds of 


northern shrubs and roses will flouris, 
there. ™ 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—Can the Rug 
sian mulberry be propagated by cuttiy a 
How long should they be cut and aad 
many ‘eyes’? or buds should be slides 
the ground and below? and will it do ‘ 
cut them this time of the year? Is it 
more of a success to propagate the mul 
berry from seed? If so, what time of th, 
year is the seed planted? ai 

Is it advisable to plant the chestnut 
and hickory nut, and English walnyt in 
this part of the country lying jn the 
same latitude as New York? Or do thoy 
kind of nut trees require a special kind af 
soil? 

What kind of evergreen trees do you 
think are best suited for wind-breaks ‘the 
Scotch pine, the Australian, or the ‘bull 
pine?—Chas. Schaal, Nebr. 

Reply: Russian mulberry cuttings yjj 
grow fairly well if the wood has not been 
damaged by severe cold. They should 
be about 10 inches long and put in th 
soil within 2 or 3 inches of their tops 
It is best to cut them in the early winte; 
or late fall, before there has been any 
severe weather but they may be jj 
right now. The mulberry may be growy 
from seeds. These should be saved whey 
the fruit is fully ripe, by washing then 
out and storing in damp, but not wet sand 
until the following spring, when they 
should be planted in a seed bed and ai. 
lowed to stand one year. The seedlings 
are then ready for transplanting. 

Nebraska is not a good climate for 
the English walnut but chestnuts and 
hickory will succeed there. They pp. 
quire only ordinary soil but the chestny 
does not flourish in that which is strong 
in lime. 

The Norway spruce is better for making 
wind-breaks than any of the pines. |t 
is quicker and stronger in growth and 
withstands the changes of weather better, 

———_{)- 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I noticed in g 
recent number of the Fruit Grower an 
article on taking care of young trees 
which recommended using pure white 
lead and linseed oil. I spoke to a man 
who deals in paints and he would not 
guarantee the oil to be strictly pure. | 
wish to ask if you think it would be as 
safe or safer and as effective to use a 
thick white-wash on the trunks of the 
trees to help off the mice and_ borers, 
—W. A. Brett, Me. 

Reply: There is no use to depend on 
the application of paint or whitewash to 
keep mice and borers from injuring fruit 
trees, although they may do some good. 
Keeping the trash from around the base 
of trees is one of the best things to prevent 
damage from mice and white wash and 
good paint will not harm the trees. Borers 
need to be dug out when found but 
these things may keep some of them out, 





ae 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—Please give me 
some advice on the following questions. 
I have 4 grape arbor 100 feet long whieh 
is of the Concord variety, bloom and fruit 
abundantly. When the bunches become 
normal size the inner foliage begins to 
wilt and drop and the majority of bunches 
follow their example by shriveling up. 
One part of the arbor which is located on 
the northern part of my house contalbs 
several vines of white grapes. The 
bunches become very large but the berries 
stay hard until very late, then they begin 
to ripen but they taste very watery ant 
sour. What is the cause and remedy’ 
How many buds of last years growth 
should be left on in pruning grape vines 
and when do you consider it the bes 
time for pruning grape vines? | 

I have North Western Greening apple 
trees, 4 years old. 5 fect tall that has 
crown of about ten slender whips from 
14 to 2 feet long. How far should I cul 
these back? How many shall remit 
and when shall this be done?—I. } 
Kosche, N. J. 

Reply: It is probable that there ® 
not sufficient sunshine reaching the 
interior foliage to cause it to keep alivé 
and it is Black Rot that destroys th 
grapes. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
will prevent the rot if applied properly. 
The lack of good flavor in the grapes that 
survive is owing to too little sunshine 
on the leaves. From one to two feet 
bearing wood should be left on the ya 
in pruning them. There should be so 
cut away entirely or only about 
buds left to cause new wood to grow I" 
the next years’ bearing. ee 

To properly prune an apple tree requ™ 
good, practical sense and there cal be 
no hard and fast rule given. After ti 
iree mentioned*is a little older the a 
will thicken up and largely form 2M 
head. Do not think the knife must ™ 
used severely but use it very moderate): 

gerry, Cee ‘ash {0 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I vie 
ask you as to the advisability of ing 
plum trees. Among some 40 trees set ou 
a few years ago, just coming a eel 
ing, are two that were Iabeled Ma 
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These trees mad2 a moderate growth and 
I was particularly pleased with the 
foliage, it being large, green and so glossy 
that no kind of weather seemed to affect 
it. The trees were always at their best. 
Last season for the first time they each 
pore a few plums. They were about the 
size of & Morella cherry, hard as hazel 
nuts, cf a dark red color. I do not like 
to ‘lose the trees if they can be success- 
fully top grafted. ‘ : 

(3) What is the color of Bismark 
apple? I have two trees obtained from 
different nurserymen, both bought for 
Bismark and neither are alike. One is 
green with light red streaks the other a 
very dark red. I see another nuseryman 
in describing the apple says ‘a large, 
handsome apple of greenish yellow ground 
streaked with crimson.” ‘ 

(3) Touching the curculio, which an- 
nually does so much damage in this as 
well as other sections. Is it the male 
that is winged? ‘This is in line with my 
observation and if I am correct, why can 
we not bandage our trees, thereby pro- 
tecting our fruit? I have not had satis- 
factory success with poisonous sprays. 
If the female curculio can not fly, a sticky 
band that she can not cross, ought to 
revent her from getting to the fruit.— 
ubseriber, Ohio. 





Reply: I know nothing of the Mat- 
thews plum but whatever these trees may 
be they need grafting to something better. 
This can be done in early spring. If they 
are of the native American species, as 
I am inclined to think, any of the good 
varieties of the same class will grow on 


them. 

(2) The Bismark apple is rather large, 
flat in shape, has a very deeply set calyx, 
is greenish with mixed red and deeper 
splashes and stripes, often giving a rather 
vivid coloring. ‘The season is winter and 
the quality only medium but having an 
acid flavor. 

(3) The female curculio is able to fly 
and there is no possibility of keeping this 
insect from getting to any trees it may 
choose to light upon. 


——_o— 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I read a year 
ago in your Magazine of lime for apple 
trees I believe it was 100 pounds to a tree. 
Will you kindly tell me through ycur 
— what time is the best to apply 
it, location 20 miles from N.Y. City. I 
have been asked what was a quince graft- 
ed from but didn’t know. Will you please 
tell me. Would the manure from a cess- 
pool be best spread over a potato field now 
or orchard, or where would you advise it 

ut? I have only 20 acres of land.—A 
Debetiihen, NieiX. 





Reply: It depends greatly on the char- 
acter of the land about the need of lime. 
Some may need none at all put usually 
the clay lands of the Atlantic States are 
benefited by it. Thirty bushels per acre 
is all that is usually good to apply at 
one time, 

Quince trees are usually grown from 
rooted cuttings and not grafted. Manure 
from a cesspool or any other source can 
be applied to the land where potatoes, 
orchard or any other crop will get the 
benefit of it, and at any time that the 
ground is not frozen. 


_—_—_0)---———- 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—I purpose to 
set cbout 60 apple trees in sol on a plot 
with too many big rocks to plow. The 
land is high, dry and level, protected on 
the north and west by an older orchard. 
_, Would dwarf pear trees succeed as fillers 
if set in sod? How about cherries and 
plums. Would you advise planting all 
Baldwins or a variety ? 

Will the Baldwin sell better than a 
better light colored apple, such as Grimes’ 
Golden? 

Is there any preventative of the borer? 
Would painting with arsenate of lead in- 
jure the trees?—M. W. Palmer, N. H. 





Reply: If the plot referred to has 
good soil it should make a good apple 
orchard by the grass-mulch method. 
The trees should be about 40 feet apart 
and between them there would be room 
dwarf pear trees and they would flourish 
under the same conditions as the apple 
trees. It would met be so suitable for 
cherry or plum trees, for they usually 
need different spraying and_ tillage. 

Owever, some trees of both might be 
tried. Baldwin is a good apple for New 
England but there are others that are 

‘tter in quality and of about the same 
color and size, one of which is the Hub- 
ardston. Grimes is an apple that is 
~orH suited to a more southern region 
Ut it does not grow to as large size there 
’s 1s characteristic of it in the regions 
Where it is usually grown. However it 
teps better and is worthy of a place 
among the highest type of apples. 


A A ES, 
Petise H. E. Van Deman:—What makes 
bark die on my plum, cherry and peach 
ees? It is almost always on the south 
fr south-west side. The bark first turns 
— and then dies. I have an Abu- 
b mre plum tree that the bark has died 
Way around and the sap has come 


out all over the limbs and trunk, like slaxed lime with it be an effectual remedy? 


the work of borers but I can find nothing. 
—A. B. W., Mo. 





Reply: In nearly all cases the damage 
to orchard trees such as A. B. W. describes 
is‘ the action of the sun and usually 
during very hot and dry weather. Trees 
that have low branches are not so apt to 
be affected because of the shade afforded. 
I have seen good results from making 
artificial shade for the southwest side of 
the trunks. A small board lightly nailed 
on that side is a cheap and excellent pro- 
tection. Straw and cornstalks are some- 
times used. But training trees with low 
heads that shade the trunks is the best 
of all but this must begin when the trees 
are first planted. 





e——_— 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I recently 
purchased a farm in Maine on which there 
are some 200 apple trees, over half natural 
fruit. Intend to have grafting done this 
spring. The farm is near the White 
mountains and they have it 30 and 40 
below zero. How would dwarf pears 
thrive in that climate? Also what grapes 
and cherries. What apple trees would 
you suggest that I set out to get quickest 
results? Am 55 years old hence the latter 
query.—T. H. G., Mass. 





Reply: Top-grafting the seedling trees 
with early bearing varieties, such as 
Wealthy, Yellow Transparent and Al- 
denberg will bring quick returns. None 
but really hardy varieties such as the above 
will endure 40 degrees below zero. Pos- 
sibly the McIntosh and some of the hardier 
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Fig. 1—One year old vin’, with mark showing 
where it should Le cut Lac:. wuen planting. 

Fig. 2—First year in viney: rc; showing where to 
eut back at end first year’s gi swth. 

Fig. Second year in vi cyard; marks showing 
where to cut back at cnd sec nd year’s growth. 

Fig. 4—Trellis for grapevin ’sshowing two methods 
of holding ost in place, by brace or wire. 

Fig. 5—Layer of grapevine from new growth when 
vine is buried in ground for this ourpose. 

ig. 6—Permanent stem and Cictesnted arms 

properly placed after trellis has been built. 





ef the ordinary apples may succeed. The 
experience in the other orchards in that 
vicinity would be a safe guide. I doubt 
of the success of dwarf pears in such a 
severe climate but others have grown 
them it might ray to plant more trees. 
The Angouleme is the most profitable 
variety as a dwarf. Some of the sour 
cherries, such as Richmond and Mont- 
morency may succeed. Early grapes will 
yield something and within three years 
from planting. Owing to the severe 
winters it will be necessary to lay the 
vines on the ground in the fall and cover 
them lightly. Campbell, Winchell (White 
Mountain) and Delaware are good varie- 
ties for the north. 





Oo-—--——_ 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—In an article 
in Green’s Fruit Grower for January, on 
page 27, entitled ‘“‘Care of Young Orch- 
ards,’’ you say you would hesitate to use 
sawdust heavily as a mulch unless it is 
well rotted. Will you kindly say why? 
It is much cheaper than straw or hay. 
Whichever I use I have to buy as mine is 
a fruit farm exclusively, have no ground 
on which to grow anything else. If your 
object is that sawdust is liable to fern-ent 
and become sour, would not mixing air 





—A. B. Russ, N. Y. 





Reply: Fermentation of the fresh 
sawdust is the main objection to its use 
as a mulch about fruit trees or plants of 
any kind. And it also contains consider- 
able acid that in some cases does damage. 
There is almost no fertility in sawdust 
unless it has been used as bedding in 
stables. Lime would counteract the acid- 
ity and tend to prevent fermentation in 
some degree. The sure way to learn 
about sawdust as a mulch is to try it. 
It is rarely very cheap. 


-_——OC---—- 
E. M. B. of Pa. wants to know if hen 
manure is good for peach trees. He has 
heard that trees have been hurt by it. 





Reply: Hen manure is very rich in 
nitrogen and it is possiole to injure trees 
or crops with it if applied next tc the trunk 
of the tree or cther plants or directly on 
seeds. But if well mixed in the soil and 
in not too great quantities it will be a 
great benefit to almost anything that 
grows, peach trees included. 





C-—- 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I would like 
Prof. Van Deman to answer in Green’s 
Fruit Grower comparing the Delicious 
apple to Esopus Spitzenberg and Jona- 
~— in quality and keeping.—L. H. Noble, 

nd. 





Reply: The Delicious apple is about 
the size and shape of Esopus but rather 
more conical. It is not so deep red and 
much milder in flavor, beinz almost sweet, 
while the Esopus is decidedly tart and 
spicy. It is not a late ke per but will 
last into the winter about like Jonathan. 
It is larger than this variety, not so red 
and much milder in flavor. 





pepe aane 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—When is the 
right time to plant cherry and peach (pits 
and stones) and is it necessary to crack 
them before planting? Also wi’' the 
thin shell pecan nut tree bear and :. en 
nuts in the southern part of Michisan. 
Will dwarf fruit trees grow and do well 
if planted in an orchard with the tall 
trees?—Mr. L. Ralston, Mich. 





Reply: The seeds of the peach, cherry, 
plum or any other stone fruit should be 
kept moist from the time they come out 
of the fruit until they are planted. The 
may be bedded down in the earth until 
spring or planted in the fall. In either 
case they need only to be kept moist, as 
they will be in any good soil under natural 
conditions where the rains may fall on 
the ground. No cracking is necessary. 

Southern Michigan is too far north for 
the choice pecans that are grown in the 
southern States. ‘There are a few varie- 
ties of considerable value that are native 
to the southern parts of Indiana, and 
westward to Kansas that are worthy of 
propagation but there are no grafted 
trees of them for sale as yet and seedlings 
are not worthy of planting. Some of 
the earliest to mature of these northern 
varieties may be suitable in southern 
Michigan. 

Dwarf pear trees are sometimes planted 
among standard pear trees with good 
results. By setting so deep that the soil 
comes above the place of union with the 
quince stock pear roots will be formed 
after some years and the trees will then 
become almost like standards. Dwarf 
apple trees do not pay for their extra 
cost and may not be really considered 
as worthy of — except on town lots 
where space is very limited. 


_—0O--— 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I read in 
some paper ‘‘A good way to treat fruit 
trees to make them bear every year,” 
It is to begin in February by putting a 
quart of nitrate of soda around each tree 
and in March, the same in April, and 
again the same in June, omitting to put 
any on in May. What do you think?— 
J. L. Albin, O. 





Reply: Nitrate of soda is a very stimu- 
lating plant food and it might cause 
trees to bear fruit under some conditions, 
that is, when they were in a really feeble 
and making very little growth, but in 
most cases it stimulates growth of wood 
and foliage rather than fruit. And nitrate 
of soda very quick in its action and Feb- 
ruary and March is to early in the season 
for its most economical use. After the 
spring growth begins is the time to make 
the first application and one or two more 
a month apart will be enough for that year. 
Mixed fertilizers containing potash and 
phosphorus along with nitrogen are far 
better than any one alone. Thinning 
the fruit severely when there is a big 
crop will do more than anything else 
that I know to cause trees to bear every 
year. 


pe tie 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have never 
been able to get a hickory tree to grow, 
and would like to know if hickory trees 
can be grafted. 

I have sore inferior trees on this place 
and there is a very superior shell bark 
tree near. 


I have planted a quantity of nuts but 
although pe always been on a farm ] 
have no recollection of ever having seen 
- sprouted hickory nut.—Thos,. F. Walsh, 





Reply: Hickory trees, like all nut trees, 
have very long tap roots and are hard to 
transplant but it can be done successfully. 
Trees from the woods are much more 
difficult to transplant than those grown 
in a nursery where they have had epen 
sunlight and good opportunity for root 
development. There have been many 
seedlings grown from hickory nuts and J 
have grown many thousands of seedling 
pecan trees, which are only different from 
the northern hickories in their species, 
for the pecan is the most southern of all 
the hickories. And all of the hickories 
can be successfully grafted and budded. 
It is not nearly so easily done as with 
ordinary fruit trees. The scions must 
be cut when they are perfectly dormant 
and free from all winter injury or they 
will not.grow. If they are put in a place 
where they will be cool and damp (but 
not wet) and kept so until the stocks have - 
started the grafting is more successful 
than if done earlier. Budding can be 
done about June with dormant rs that 
are found on the lower part of very thrifty 
shoots of last year’s growth. The patch 
method of inserting them is far better 
than the ordinary shield method. Waxed 
cloth must be used in tying and binding 
on very carefully. 

OOOO 
Mulching the Strawberry. 

Wherever the mulching of the straw- 
berry bed has been neglected it may still 
be done to advantage. The severe, 
steady cold of the past few weeks has 
sent the frost line deeper than usual into 
the soil. By mulching the ground at 
this time the possibility of rapid thawing 
at the surface, which is likely to octur 
with the first mild spell if weather, may 
be largely avoided. 

Winter killing of the strawberry in this 
region appears to be more often due to 
alternate freezing and thawing, together 
with the consequent drying out of the 
surface soil, than to the low temperature 
itself. Thus in beds where severe winter 
injury has occurred, the roots are often 
found to be killed for a short distance be- 
low the crown while farther down they 
are alive.. In such cases the plants fre- 
quently start into growth in spring, but 
die down in a short time. 

The best mulch for this region seems 
to be stable manure that has been rotted 
or composted for oneseason. Hen manure 
mixed with this will add desirable fertility 
and greatly increase its value. The 
mulch should be spread evenly between 
the rows so as partly to cover the ,lants 
in the rows. ‘oo heavy a layer on the 
rows themselves may cause rotting of 
the plants when warm weavher comes on. 
—B. O. Longyear, Colorado Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, Cotorado. 

—_—_———e- 


HARD TO DROP 
But Many Drop It. 





A young Calif. wife talks about coffee: 

“It was hard to drop Mocha and Java 
and give Postum a trial, but my nerves 
were so shattered that I was a nervous 
wreck and of course that means all kinds 
of ills. 

‘At first I thought bicycle riding caused 
it and I gave it up, but my condition 
remained unchanged. I did not want 
to acknowledge cotiee caused the trouble 
for I was very fond of it. 

“About that time a friend came to 
live with us, and I noticed that after 
he had been with us a week he would not 
drink his coffee any more. I asked 
him the reason. He replied, ‘I have 
not had a headache since I left off drink- 
ing coffee, some months ago, till last 
week, when I began again, here at your 
table. I don’t see how any one can like 
coffee, anyway, after drin.ung Postum.’ 

“T said nothing, but at once ordered a 
package of Postum. ‘That was five 
months ago, and we have drank no cof- 
fee since, except on two oceasions when 
we had company, and the result each 
time was that my husband could not 
sleep, but lay awake and tossed and 
talked half the night. We were convinced 
that coffee caused his suffering, so he 
returned to Postum, convinced that 
the coffee was an enemy, instead of 
a friend, and he is troubled no more 
by insomnia. 

“JT myself, have gained 8 pounds in 
weight, and my nerves have ceased to 
quiver. It seems so easy now to quit 
the old coffee that caused our aches 
and ails and take up Postum.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to 
Wellville,’’ in pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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** Think nothing done while aught remains to do”’ said Napoleon. 
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FLORIDA LAND. 


Do Not Buy Any Land Anywhere 
Without First Seeing it. 

I am spending several weeks in Florida. 
The climate is all that can be desired in 
February and March, which are the most 
desirable months for tourists and invalids 
from the north. 

I have never seen any good fertile soil 
in Florida. The soil is composed of white 
sand washed up from the ocean. It will 
not bear any crop unless heavily enriched. 
From one half ton to a ton per acre of 
good farm phosphate are necsssary each 
year in order to secure a crop. 

I am told that there is more fertile soil 
in reclaimed swamp lands, but even here 
the fertility is soon exhausted. A large 
part of Florida is under water (swamp) 
and cannot be drained. This is of no 
value, but is often exchanged for fertile 
eastern farms, the owners of which have 
not seen what they bargain for. 

—_— 


Can A Man Be Wise Without Having 
Much Knowledge? 

There is a difference between wisdom 
and knowledge. To be wise is to be the 
possessor of a faculty. We may be wise, 
we may be discreet, and yet not have 
much knowledge. A man may be wise 
as regards human nature and points of 
law, or may be wise as regards nature, 
farming, fruit growing, and still have 
but little definite knowledge. Therefore, 
knowledge may be said to be that which 
one gains by experience. I would not 
say that we could not gain knowledge 
from books, for we can, but it will not be 
the experimental knowledge that we get 
from actual work with our hands and 
heads and by contact with our fellow man. 

In its broader sense, wisdom is the 
quality of being wise, wisdom is the result 
of knowledge. Having knowledge we 
become wise for wisdom is the result of 
wise judgments. 

——_—$—e— 


Dynamite on the Farm. 

I hear frequent allusions to the use of 
this explosive on the farm. Marvellous 
things can be done with this explosive in 
breaking up hard pan, big rocks and 
stumps, but I feel inclined to caution 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower about 
using this dangerous explosive unless 
they have had experience in handling it. 
In almost every locality there are men who 
have had large experience in handling 
dynamite, who can be hired for a day 
or more to blow up stumps and rocks on 
the farm. Not only do these men have 
experience in handling the explosive but 
they can get far better results by knowing 
where to place it. For instance, in blow- 
ing out stumps, dynamite has a far greater 
effect when the soil is damp than when 
the soil is dry. The latest use of dyna- 
mite on the farm is in planting the young 
orchard (see article in this issue). 

—_—_—_O"" 


Remedy for Borers in Fruit Trees. 

The usual remedy for the borer is to 
thrust a sharp wire into the holes made 
in the trunks or branches of fruit trees, 
but since the burrows or holes are some 
times crooked, this remedy is not always 
effective. A new method is to inject 
any gas that is destructive to animal 
life into the burrow by means of asyringe- 
like instrument and then seal up the 
hole immediately after withdrawing the 
syringe. There are many kindsof gas that 
can be used for this purpose. Illuminat- 
ing gas is deadly. 

Where there are cavities in the fruit or 
ornamental trees leading from the base 
high up into the bedy with no outlet 
except at the base, this hollow space can 
be fumigated with deadly gas and the 
opening at the base may be closed im- 
mediately with cement in the usual 
manner, thus destroying any insects 
that might be present there. 

The apple borer is much more destruc- 
tive at the south than at the north. At 
Green’s Fruit Farm we are not troubled 
at all with the apple borer. In Maryland 
and Virginia I have seen apple trees 
seriously infested with the apple borer. 

——_o-— 

Wise Giving.—There is great pleasure 
in bestowing gifts of money or of other 
necessities to the deserving poor, also in 
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assisting benevolent organizations, such 
as we have in the church, and such as 
every city or large town is struggling to 
maintain, in the way of hosiptals and 
educational institutions and _ rescue 
missions, but as in everything else dis- 
cretion and good judgment must be used 
in giving. We should not give according 
to the desires of some platform speaker, 
or our pastor even, for these individuals 
have no knowledge of our ability to give. 
There are people who have been too gener- 
ous, who have been so liberal in giving 
as to make themselves poor and miser- 
able in their old age. 
a“____—— 
Leading by a Rope. 

Did you ever see a man attempt to lead 
a strong calf by arope? The calf looked 
harmless in its enclosure, while the rope 
was being attached to its neck, but when 
the door was opened and the calf was 
released the man holding the rope dis- 
covered, after he had been battered 
against fences and trees, dragged through 
briars and finally dumped into a ditch, 
that instead of leading the calf, the calf 
was leading him. The leading of a boy 
is something like that of leading a calf. 
You must not expect to fasten a rope to 
the lad and control his actions entirely 
by the rope. The boy who has reached 
the age of self control should not be made 
to feel that he is tied by a rope held in 
his father’s hands. He should have a 
feeling of restraint such as a church re- 
lationship gives to a young man, or such 
as a training school or college permits. 
He should be left somewhat to his own 
resources and natural inclinations. Many 
a boy has been driven from home and 
spoiled by too much roping. On the 
‘other hand many boys have been spoiled 
by being allowed too great freedom or 
indulgence. 

_——_0--_-—- 
Should Clergymen Study 
and Fruit Growing? 

This is a question recently discussed 
at a meeting of Western New York clergy- 
men. The opinion of Green’s Fruit 
Grower has long been that ministers 
who occupy rural pulpits would be greatly 
aided in their work if they had some 
knowledge of farming and fruit growing. 
Surely any person will concede this as a 
fact. A timely hint or suggestion from 
the pulpit relating to the daily work of 
members of the congregation cannot 
help being interesting and instructive. 
What we all need is suggestions. I have 
read books without securing even one valu- 
able suggestion. We need reminders at 
certain seasons of the year to do certain 
things in our orchard, vineyards, berry 
fields and on our farms. These sugges- 
tions can come appropriately from the 
pulpit at seasonable dates. The pastor 
can point out the advantage of having a 
supply of fresh fruits in every rural 
home, and the economy as well as the 
healthfulness resulting from such planting. 
The pastor can aid his flock greatly by 
making suggestions regarding the health 
of the rural family as regards water supply 
and fresh air as well as in having an abun- 
dant supply of fresh fruits daily upon the 
table, cooked or uncooked. The pastor 
can interest his members by setting forth 
the attractions of farm life, and how farm 
life can be made more attractive, and 
can in many ways make rural people feel 
satisfied and contented living on farms. 

Surely we cannot expect that every 
pastor will have a thorough and complete 
knowledge of fruit growing and farming, 
but if he has had such experience or can 
gain it, it may be of great interest to 
the pastor himself, for in the later years 
of his life he may desire to take up fruit 
growing or farming when he gets too old 
to preach. 


Farming 


—_—_—_—_——_ 
Building Up an Island By Planting 
Trees. 

The Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
tells of a man who was sent to a small 
island destitute of trees for the purpose 
of increasing the value of the land. This 
man proposed to plant one hundred trees 
on the island, but his plan-was opposed. 
People said the trees vuuld sot But 
he did come to plant one hundred trees 
that year and each succeeding year for 
many years. It was not long before the 
island began to take on a different ap- 








Pennanes, Whereas it had previously 
een bleak and barren, and swept by ter- 
rific winds, now it was becoming a thin 
of beauty. Not only this, but the soi 
yielded better crops after the trees were 
planted, the planting being done on por- 
tions of the island not calculated for the 
production of grain or fruits. Whereas 
the island had been destitute of birds 
when there were no trees, the birds gradu- 
ally made this island their home when 
the trees made their appearance. 

Now the island is a safe haven of rest 
to the birds, myriads of which come there 
to raise their young each year and to fill 
the air with their songs. 

This good man planted not only trees 
but shrubs and continued to live on the 
island for fifty years. Finally the night- 
engales came, only one pair, driven in by 
storm. Now their wonderful notes thrill 
the souls of the natives as they fall upon 
this seaboard strip of land. The place is 
now called the ‘‘Island of Nightengales.”’ 
Many artists visit this island in order to 
paint the beautiful scenes produced al- 
most entirely by the planting of trees. 

0 
Is the Boy a Barbarian? 

This is not my question, but it is one 
asked by another individual looking over 
my shoulder. It is my purpose to defend 
the boy, therefore I say no, it cannot be 
charged that the American boy is a bar- 
barian. There are bad boys and there 
are also bad men. I concede that some of 
the acts of students are barbarous. In 
such cases a class of students is often 
led on by one wild and reckless boy, thus 
the class is induced to do things which 
in sober momerts they would not think 
of doing. The barbarous acts I allude 
to are the tying of a rival or offending 
student to a railroad track over which a 
train of cars is expected to pass, or sus- 
pending a boy blindfolded over a preci- 
pice with a rope and then unbandaging 
his eyes. The fright from seeing his 
predicament might lead a boy thus ex- 
posed to become demented for life. 

Complaints are made that the boy is 
not logical, or reasonable and cannot be 
persuaded. Those who make such charges 
have probably forgotten how unreasonable 
they were in their youth and how head- 
strong they were. Many of the com- 
plaints against boys are made for the rea- 
son that the boy does not seem to be like 
the father. When the boyis a _ babe 
how often a father is told that the child 
is just like his papa. This fills the father’s 
heart with pride and he feels that 
another Solomon is born for judgment, 
another Moses born to lead his people. 
Now the fact is that most boys take after 
théir mother and that most girls take 
after their father. 

In imagination I can hear the father 
of Abraham Lincoln say to his wife 
‘Marie that boy Abe don’t seem to amount 
to much of anything. He is so unlike 
his father. If I tell him to go and saw 
wood I find him later reading Pilgrim’s 
Progress. If I set him at -work weeding 
onions I am likely to find him an hour 
later sitting under the shade of a tree 
reading Shakespeare. What good can 
come of a boy who acts like that? 

Then I can imagine his wife Maria’s 
reply: ‘It may be just as well that the 
boy isn’t just like you for you are mighty 
shiftless.”’ 

What a troublesome lad the boy Teddy 
Roosevelt must have been. He was so 
unlike his father. Oh my what a lot of 
trouble he must have been to his poor 
father whom I can imagine saying to his 
wife. ‘Teddy is the most exasperating 
child on earth. He actually tells me how 
to do things and how to conduct myself 
myself instead of paying attention to 
my wishes as to what he should do and 
how he should conduct himself. Why it 
is only a few days ago that this child 
searcely out of short dresses was giving 
instructions to one of the hired men on 
how to bring up children. His scheol 
teacher says that Teddy is inclined to 
give him pointers on school management. 
Then the father, with a withering sarcasm’ 
remarks, ‘‘by and by he will be teaching 
the rulers of the world how to conduct 
the affairs of the nations.”’ 
ne 
The American Boy, His Achievements 

and Difficulties. 

This nation has achieved greater sue- 
cess during the past fifty years than any 
other nation or any other age. One 
reason for the success of the American 
fruit grower, farmer, business-man and 
professional man is the wonderful adap- 
tability and pluck of the American boy. 
The kind of boy who has accomplished 
so much in this country is the son of pio- 
neers, the son of sturdy self-sacrificing 
fathers and mothers. These parents 
cleared the country of forests, rocks and 
stumps and made the land a garden of 
Eden. Their boys had as an inheritance 
of good health and industrious habits 
and were taught the necessity of economy 
and frugal living. It has been conceded 
that by far the larger part of the success- 
ful men of our cities come from the farm. 

Of late years a change has come over 
the American boy. The fathers have 














accumulated fortunes, have given their 
boys opportunities for higher education 
than formerly, and have been more 
indulgent. The boys seeing that their 
fathers were prosperous in business or 
in professions have lost the incentive of 
hard work, frugal living and econom 
and have settled to do the easy thing in 
the easiest way. This is the natura] 
consequence of wealth. At this date the 
American boy is in about the same pogj- 
tion that the sons of the aristocrasy of 
Europe were in fifty years ago. That is 
those aristocratic sons of Europe were 
not equipped in a way to compete with 
the sons of pioneers in this country. The 
boys of this country having relaxed their 
efforts, they became less industrious 
less frugal, and are likely to fall behind 
a who have gone before in the race of 
ife. 

The accumulation of wealth by a nation 
or individual brings with it great dangers, 
The pursuit of wealth or success is jp- 
vigorating and leads to a strong manhood 
but when wealth has been secured every 
member of the family is in danger of 
deterioration. We do not notice this or 
condemn it so much in the father who has 
struggled so seriously in his early life 
nor in his wife or daughters who are ex. 
pected to take life easy if possible. It js 
in the sons of the family that we recognize 
the serious result of the accumulation of 
wealth fn the family. The young men 
find it difficult to grow up into sturdy 
and useful men. They are not taught 
the value of money or the necessity of 
earning it. They are apt to consider 
life as one long play-day until they have 
squandered their substance and then 
it is too late. 


_—_——_CO———"— 
Blind Tom’s Will. 

Thomas Douglas was a man of good, 
sound sense and had made the most of 
his opportunities and amassed a large 
fortune. His investments were confined 
in every instance to real estate. He 
owned many farms, much real estate in 
thriving cities and many wooded tracts in 
Michigan, Connecticut and some of the 
western states where lie some of the heavi- 
est timber tracts in the world. 

He had succeeded so weil and had se- 
cured such a reputation as a money maker 
he had reached that happy condition when 
his friends and relatives were willing that 
he should spend so much money as he 
would, especially if this spending would 
in any way add to the pleasure of such 
friends and relatives. Thomas was a 
bachelor yet he was poetic and sentimen- 
tal. As a young man he was a great ad- 
mirer of his lady friends and it was cer- 
tainly expected that he would soon marry 
one of the charming girls of his acquain- 
tance, but in every Instance the gossipers 
were foiled. Thomas remained unmar- 
ried. There was a romance of course in 
connection with his early life but it is not 
necessary that I should go into detail. 
For many years during the latter part of 


Thomas’ life he suffered from an eye - 


difficulty that ended in total blindness, 
after which he was known as Blind Tom. 
A very interesting figure moving about 
the town streets of his native city, guided 
only by his stout cane which he tapped 
continually upon the walk before him. 
Blind Tom had a nephew the son of an 
only sister. This nephew, James Haskins, 
had reached the age when he should have 
accomplished something. in the world 
but had not thus far succeeded. He was 
inclined to be venturesome assuming 
heavy risks which proved disastrous in 
everything which he undertook. One 
day James Haskins received a letter from 
a lawyer asking him to call at his office. 
On calling there he was told that Blind 
Tom, his uncle, had died, that he had 
made a will and that he, James Haskins, 
was the principal party to this great 
fortune with the following proviso which 
James Haskins must accede to or to 
deprived of the inheritance. The con- 
dition of the will was, that James Haskins 
should invest no part of his inheritance 
in anything but land; and in order that 
the property should never go out of the 
family James Haskins should agree not 
to marry any other than one of his cousins. 


_—_?O-———- 

Foolish Thieves.—All thieves are foolish. 
No wise person ever was engaged in 
ing. Is it net strange that any man oF 
woman should be so unwise, to say noth 
ing of the wickedness of the act, to risk 
reputation for life by stealing. My 
friend a groceryman having missed many 
articles eoncealed himself and caught 9 
neighbor of seeming respectability earry- 
ing off a ham under his overcoat. 4% 
thief was arrested and paid the grocety- 
man $100 for all the things he had stolen 
rather than to submit to a trial. In = 
same grocery, money was missed. Marke 
billed were put in the cash drawer and ® 
watch set on the boy clerk when he ws 
in the store in the early morning. He wa 
seen to put money in his pocket where 
upon he was confronted by the witnes# 
the act. The marked bills were found. 
his person and he confessed his su! : 
He had recently married a beautiful #1 
His disgrace eaused him to leave his be 
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the city never again toreturn. When 
3 man has been caught stealing he real- 
izes his folly. He should realize before 
stealing what whould be the result of 
such an act. Character is the greatest 
thing in the world. Drummond said 
‘gve was”’ but we do not agree with him. 
Guard your character young man if you 
expect to meet success In this world or in 
the world to come. 

—_—_—— 
po IRON FILINGS ENRICH THE 
SOIL? 


What are Valuable Fertilizers? 


Many correspondents of Green’s Fruit 
Grower have written asking whether 
iron filings or parings or anything of that 
kind can be applied to the soil with bene- 
ft, Many of these readers live near 
factories where wagon loads of iron waste, 
resembling saw dust but composed of 
iron, can be had simply for the drawing. 

To this inquiry Prof. Van Deman 
writes Green’s Fruit Grower as follows: 
“The iron filings would be of no special 
yalue to the soil. The soil already has 
enough iron in it.” < 

It is interesting to notice that readers 
of Green’s Fruit Grower are investigating 
the subject of fertilizers, desiring to make 
yse of anything in their locality which 
will enrich the soil. Our readers can 
rely upon the fact that thorough clean 
cultivation will itself make the soil more 
productive, as will deep plowing, pro- 
viding that not much of the subsoil be 
turned up at any one time. Wood ashes 
are almost always helpful to the soil. Coal 
ashes are helpful, though they contain but 
little plant food. They are mainly helpful 
in improving the texture of the ‘soil. 
Usually in every village or city arrange- 
ments can be made with hotels, stores, 
or other business houses, by which our 
readers can contract all the manure ac- 
cumulated on the premises at a reason- 
able price. Rest assured that such pur- 
chases of manure will be profitable if 
the proper crops are grown under proper 
cultivation and management. 

Saw dust is not considered of value as a 
fertilizer. Saw dust is assumed to do 
actual damage to the soil in many 
instances, especially if applied too freely. 
Manure in which shavings have been used 
for bedding is not nearly so valuable as 
manure from stables where straw has 
been used for bedding. 

The stems and other waste from tobacco 
factories and hops and other refuse from 
the breweries make good fertilizers. 
Muck from the swamps is helpful to 
most soils and particularly to clayey 
soils, making them loose. Forest leaves 
make a good fertilizer as well as rotted 
sods. No matter how saving you may be 
of manure er how far you may accumu- 
late it from your neighbors, you will 
probably feel the need of buying more or 
less commercial fertilizer, such as nitrate 
of soda, to be used alone or in combina- 
tion with phosphoric acid, and potash in 
the form of so-called phosphate. In buy- 
ing commercial fertilizers buy well-known 
brands manufactured by reputable fac- 
tories, 

Lime is not a fertilizer and yet as it 
removes acidity from the soil and improves 
the soil’s condition. It may be often 
appliedsat the rate of a two horse wagon 
load per acre with benefit, and in some 
instances more than this amount might 
be used with benefit. Salt is not a fer- 
tilzer. It is doubtful if salt can be 
profitably applied to the soil. Bones of 
ill animals contain valuable fertility, 
but they should be ground or dissolved 
by acids in order to be made available. 
Oo-—--—- 


Dwarf Apple Trees’ and Dwarf Pear 
Trees as Fillers in an Apple Orchard. 


Both dwarf apple and dwarf pear 
tees can be planted as fillers, but here is 
‘fact worth considering, and that is that 
ily tree may be dwarfed by pruning. 
his is shown to be true from the fact 
that the Japanese dwarf even, a forest 
tee, so that though it may be one hundred 
and fifty years old it may not be over 
four or five feet high. i 

Here is something: that most fruit 
Stowers have yet to learn—how much a 
‘te may be dwarfed by cutting back its 
fowth every year severely. A naturally 
Warf apple or dwarf pear can be more 
‘asily reduced in size by pruning than a 
= vigorous growing tree like the 
‘orthern Spy or ordinary apple stock. 
Brood you ever think about dwarfing a 
diffs) tree?’ There is not the slightest 
vag ty in having in your garden or on 
Vears ctv ey, & Cherry, tree ten or fifteen 
} ars old that is no higher than your head. 
ioe have to do is to cut back the 
id “hes severely each spring before the 

S Start and again after growth has 
as When the branches get too thick 
af age ag this severe pruning they 
od © thinned: You have all seen 
of if of osage orange kept at a height 
he ee or four feet although they may 
ay rey growing twenty years. I have 

ie a hedge where single plants 
Dlanty ere left at intervals, these single 
re fo Stowing to the height of twenty- 

et, or as large as the largest apple 


and 





tree, while the plants by its side, dwarfed 
by annual pruning, were not over five 
feet high. Thus you can dwarf any kind 
of fruit tree or any forest tree by con- 
tinually cutting back its branches. 
0O---- 
A Chance for Andrew Carnegie and 
John Rockfeller. 


I have an interesting letter from a 
man who has long been a subscriber of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. He is 61 years of 
age experienced in paper hanging, paint- 
ing, making and repairing furniture, 
carpeting, wagon and buggy making and 
general repair work. He is also an ex- 
perienced fruit and truck raiser and knows 
how to bud and graft. Like many other 
people in this hard world he has had bad 

uck in business and expresses a hope that 
Green’s Fruit Grower will in some way 
influence some kind hearted millionaire 
to secure a home for him in some place 
where he can spend his remaining years 
without anxiety. If some rich man 
would give him $500 so that he could move 
south and buy a few acres he thinks he 
would be made happy. He sold his little 
home and moved to Kansas, located on 
poor land, sold out and has not much of 
anything left. He has been preyed upon 
by dishonest men. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: If I should at- 
tempt to make Green’s Fruit Grower a 
publication for the assistance of those 
who are unfortunate I would lose my 
subscribers. It is unfortunate and un- 
christian but nevertheless the fact is that 
most people do not like to hear hard luck 
stories. If any man is continually bom- 
barded with accounts of sickness, acci- 
dents, disaster and frauds perpetrated 
that person would lose his peace of mind 





nessee. Having a brief experience there 
they may dream that California would 
suit them far better. Finally these good 
people are obliged to end their traveling 
career, having spent all their money in 
railroad fares and moving expenses. If 
poor humanity could prevent making 
mistakes most men ond women would 
be in comfortable circumstances financi- 
ally and otherwise. Who is there who 
does not make mistakes? Many million 
dollars are lost every year in investments 
of fraudulent gold and silver-mines, and 
other similar enterprises, which people 
invest their money in, but of which they 
have no definite knowledge. 

O---—~ 

Top Grafting in the Apple Orchard. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Jennie M. Willson. 

I have often wondered that we do not 
see more top grafting in our apple orch- 
ards. No matter how inferior the fruit 
of a tree, year after year it is allowed to 
go, bringing no remuneration for the 
care bestowed upon it. 

In the orchard on my father’s farm 
were two such trees, which we always 
called ‘‘The Old Bittersweets,’’ the fruit 
of which was worthless. Finally an 
uncle of ours settled in the neighborhood, 
who had made top-grafting a study, and 
had been very successful in his work. 
On seeing the bittersweet trees he pro- 
posed to father that he have them top- 
grafted, and getting his consent he made 
arrangements to do the work when the 
proper time arrived. The scions he 
generally cut after the falling of the leaves, 
sometimes in early winter—but never 
when frozen. They always consisted o 
wood of the past season’s growth, but 

















Here is one of the finest photographs of oxen that I have seen, sent us by Frank E. B. Mason of Keene, 
.H. He says that while this is not a fashionable team, they are still useful on the farm, especially in 


cultivating the orchard. 


the second year after planting grew 5 ft. 3 in. and bore that year 32 large plums. 


plum planted in 1603 which is 20 ft. across the top. 
disease. 


He has an Abundance plum tree received from Rochester, N. Y. in 1909, which 


He also has a Burbank 
It is productive and has never been troubled with 





and might ultimately lose his reason and 
be a patient for the lunatic asylum. Most 
every person is called upon to bear up 
under trials and tribulations but no one 
person is strong enough to bear on his 
shoulders all the misfortunes of a large 
number of people without being crushed. 


I do not consider this man old at 61 
years. Many men are in their prime at 
that age. I have a friend 84 years old 
who would feel insulted if anybody should 
consider him a disabled old man. What 
we need in old age is not rest altogether. 
What we need is work to do, activity, 
ambition, the desire to accomplish some- 
thing and make the world better for every 
year lived. For this reason Messrs. 
Carnegie and Rockfeller would not do 
humanity any good service by making 
all men rich. Remember that the great 
value if money is bestowed in the getting 
of money, than is in the activity which is 
necessary in order to accumulate wealthse 
The truth is most men think they know 
what they want but as a fact do not know 
what they really need most. The major- 
ity of us need first, good health and a 
fair opportunity to pursue life and pros- 
perity. In my opinion the friend who 
writes this letter is abundantly able to 
care for himself so long as his health 
holds out, since he is so accomplished 
and can do so many things that are use- 
ful. We all make mistakes and our 
troubles are largely known by the mis- 
takes we make. 

It is a mistake for most people to change 
habitation, moving from one state to 
another. They have a dream of greater 
happiness in Kansas therefore they move 
to Kansas, then they think that they 
would be better off if they were in their 
old homestead in New York. But after 
living in New York state for awhile they 
find that the’ winters are too cold. They 
are sure they would be happier if they 
would move to Florida, Georgia or Ten- 





if too short for use he would cut enough 
more from the older wood to make the 
joint, leaving the new to grow. Many a 
bundle of scionS’ have I seen him cut 
and carefully pack away in moss to keep 
till wanted for use. These he put away 
in a cool place so they would not dry nor 
the buds start. I remember looking on 
with childish wonder as he buried one 
lot in dry sand on the north side of a 
wall and made a mound over them to 
shed the rain. The variety he grafted 
into the bittersweets I do not remember; 
but I shall never forget the astonishment 
and surprise that filled my childish heart 
when the great tempting red apples came 
on the trees where we had never found 
anything but those little bittersweets. 
And what an incentive they were to early 
rising, among the children—each striving 
to be first to look under the trees, to see 
if perchance a big red apple had dropped 
during the night. It was a poser to us 
how uncle could make such apples grow 
on those old trees. 

ADDS INTEREST IN HORTICULTURE. 

To this one thing more than all else 
beside do I ascribe the credit of giving me 
an intense interest in horticulture. I 
saw the scions inserted, little bits of 
sticks I then thought, and saw that they 
grew bigger and bigger until at last the 
big red apples came. Was there ever 
so strange a thing done before? I thought 
truly uncle was a wonderful man—in 
my childish simplicity giving him all the 
credit for the miracle. But as I grew 
older and still with deep interest watched 
the operation, I saw how it was done. 
I noticed in their basket of tools they 
carried a small handsaw, a chisel, a mallet, 
a small wedge, a sharp knife and a ball 
of grafting wax. When they sawed off 
a limb they split the stock across the mid- 
dle with the chisel, then opened it with 
the wedge and inserted a scion and often 
two, one at each end of the split. The 


scions were cut about five inches in length, 
having at least three buds. They were 
made wedge-shaped on the end to be in- 
serted, thus being about one and a fourth 
inches long, one edge being thicker than 
the other. The scions were cut so as to 
have a bud at the upper end of the wedge 
on the thickest edge. The scion was 
placed in the split of the stock with the 
thick edge at the outside of the stock, 
care being taken that the surfaces of the 
wood of stock and scion were joined. 
The wedge was then taken out and the 
split would close up and hold the scion 
firmly in place. The end of the stock 
and the splits, also the upper ends of the 
scions were carefully covered with graft- 
ing wax and the job was done. 

Today the mystery about the work is 
not how it is done, but why there is not 
more of it done, when for so little expense 
such an improvement in the fruit can 
be made, rendering it not only more de- 
sirable for home consumption but more 
remunerative as a market product. 

—_—_————_0C-—" 


Around the Evening Lamp. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank I. Hanson, Mass. 

Intensive farming usually means greater 
success than extensive farming. A good 
plan to combine the two. 

When a man loses his temper, he be- 
comes unreasonable. The world has no 
place for other than the kind, considerate, 
level-headed man. ‘ 

The success that many enjoy is the re- 
sult of genuine old fashioned pluck rather 
than luck. Better not waste any time in 
learning if you are one of the few “lucky”’ 
ones. 

Nature intended every man to enjoy a 
respectable independence, such a condi- 
tion as the farm offers to those who mean 
business. 

Good wages and reasonable hours are 
not enough for the hired man. They need 
plenty of good cheer and some praise for 
good work — it is a good paying invest- 
ment. 

If there is any one thing that will keep 
a boy contented in old clothes while doing 
the farm work, it is the knowledge that 
he has some good ones for dress up occa- 
sions. Every boy likes to appear well 
when he makes the attempt. 

It is surprising how many people go to 
bed without locking their doors. It is 
taking big chances for there are many 
tramps and none of them are too honest. 

Usually the man who declares there is 
no money in farming has spent too much 
time watching the other fellow win 
success by hard work. 

When people will work as hard to spend 
money wisely as they do to earn it there 
will be fewer who are always short. 
Most anyone can earn but it takes a wise 
man to save. 

It is poor econcmy to overwork. Enough 
work is always enough. Most of us need 
eight hours of good sleep to renew bodily 
and mental vigor. 

Life ought to mean more than a dult 
routine of working, eating and sleeping. 
Let the many blessings afford us real 
pleasure as they come to us every day. 
Strange how blue everything looks to some 
people. 

It is a serious mistake people of middle 
age make when they get the idea that they 
aretooold to enjoy social pastimes. A night 
at the grange or with the young folks 
often accomplishes more than dollars 
worth of medicines. 

_—— —_0-—-" 

Constancy of truth and principle may 
sometimes lead to what the world calls 
inconstancy in conduct.—Tryon Edwards. 

——o 
NO WORDS WASTED 


A Swift Transformation Briefly De- 
scribed. ~ 








About food, the following brief but 
emphatic letter from a Georgia woman 
goes straight to the point and %& con- 
vincing. 

“My frequent attacks of indigestion 
and palpitation of the heart culminated 
in a sudden and desperate illness, from 
which I arose enfeebled in mind and 
body. The doctor advised me to live on 
cereals, but none of them agreed with 
me until I tried Grape-Nuts food and 
Postum. 

“The more I used of them the more I 
felt convinced that they were just what 
I needed, and in a short time they made 
a different woman of me. My stomach 
and heart troubles, disappeared as if by 
magic, and my mind was restored and 
is as clear as it ever was. 

“T gained flesh and strength so rapidly 
that my friends were astonished. Postum 
and Grape-Nuts have benefited me so 
greatly that I am glad to bear this testi- 
mony.” Nane given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘‘There’s a reason,”’ and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
mew one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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‘*Advanced Methods’’ and ‘‘Labor 


Saving Devices.”’ 


“T wish to say to you, Mark Steven- 
son, this thing~has got to stop. For 
five years you have been spending all 
the money you and the boys have made 
on this farm in ‘labor-saving machinery,’ 
and it’s about time you commenced think- 
ing about some labor saving in the house,”’ 
says Oliver Oldman in Farm and Ranch. 
Mr. Stevenson looked up in utter aston- 
ishment at this unusual outburst from 
his hitherto docile and devoted wife. 

This remark had come from Mrs, 
Stevenson at the very moment when 
Mr. Stevenson and the boys had decided 
upon the building of a silo. The subject 
had been under discussion for some time 
between father and sons. 

Not that Mr. Stevenson had at all been 
penurious with his wife and daughters. 
The farm buildings had been kept in good 
repair and well painted. The girls had 
attended the village high school and had 
graduated there with considerable merit, 
and for young ladies in their station in 
life, were well dressed. 

By persistent hard work Mr. Stevenson 

had paid off the purchase money mortgage 
on the farm, was free from debt and in 
the community was considered a prosper- 
ous farmer. His home was nicely fur- 
nished. His two daughters, under the 
guidance of their capable mother, were 
becoming excellent housekeepers. They 
were much admired by the really nice 
young men in the neighborhood and 
were the especial joy of their two brothers, 
who were older than the girls. , 

Mr. Stevenson was an exceedingly 
kind-hearted man and it had never 
entered his mind that there was any- 
thing his wife and daughters really needed 
he would not be willing to buy for them 
if he had the means for such purchase. 

He and the boys were not quite able 
to do all of the outside work and he had 
been obliged to employ some help at rather 
high wages. He had a herd of 20 cows 
and after the boys had spent two winters 
at an agricultural college he was con- 
vinced by them that the scrubs in his herd 
must be sold out and their places taken 
by better bred stock. He had consis- 
tently and persistently (with the aid of 
his sons) striven towards that desirable 
end and yet it seemed to him that the in- 
crease in the expense each year had wiped 
out the income except a comfortable 
living for himself and his family. 

He had always worked on a farm and 
was considered one of the best of practical 
farmers. His boys had become so in- 
spired with what they were pleased to 
call ‘advanced methods,’ he gave way 
to their alleged skill or expert. knowledge 
and was led along from one thing to an- 
other, many times as he confessed against 
his better judgment. . ; 

fake the orchard for an illustration. 
He had trimmed his trees for years and 
had turned the hogs into it and had even 
plowed it on several occasions during the 
past ten years, It had usually given him 
a good crop of fair sized apples every 
other year. But now he had been led by 
the boys into the purchase of a power 
sprayer, barrels of lime sulphur and 

uantities of arsenate of lead. It took 
time and money to spray that orchard 
four times a year. He saw the results in 
his crop of apples each year and the better 
rice they brought on account of their 
laine large, smooth and free from worms. 

He had been led by his boys into the 
purchase of a manure spreader. He had 
hitherto pitched manure off the load, 
and rit it by hand, and as he remarked 
rather sarcastically, had gotten along 
quite well. : 

Then again they found it necessary 
to purchase a new and improved reaper 
oa binde:; the old one had seen much 
service and usually cut well half a day 
and was then under repair a day and a 
half. 

He had given way graciously when 
the boys had insisted upon installing 
in the barn hay carriers and now they 
had but recently completed the cementing 
of the cow stable, the putting in of modern 
stanchions with feed and water troughs 
and litter carriers and several new win- 
dows on the south side. 

Then there was the new potato digger, 

the new hay tedder, and the sulky plows 
apd now they really must have a larger 
ice house, a milk house equipped with a 
steam separator and sterilizer and above 
all else a silo capable of holding 100 tons 
of silage. 
a “don’t object,’ said the dear mother 
a little more tenderly, “‘to all of these 
improvements on the farm. On the con- 
trary I quite believe the boys have the 
right of it. But, the girls and I have 
worked hard and while we shall be glad 
to rid our kitchen and pantry of the milk 
and milk pans and pails, we really would 
like to do alittle ‘advanced work’ in here.” 
“THE FARMER’S KITCHEN SHOULD HAVE 

IMPROVED DEVICES AS WELL AS THE 

FARM ITSELF.” 

At this remark, Charles, the elder 
of = boys, shouted with laughter and 
said: ; 


‘Mother ‘is quite right and I propose 
we raise a thousand Tellees and put it 
in the bank and give mother and the girls 
full swing at it. Let them purchase and 
install all the machinery or appliances 
they can think of to lighten their burdens 
and let us ‘men folks’ work all the harder 
out of doors to make up the thousand 
dollars or as much of it as they shall 
require.”’ 

“All right, mother,’”’ said Mr. Steven- 
son, “It’s a go. Now, you and the girls 
get to work at you own plans and you may 
depend upon the money tomorrow if the 
bank will loan it to me and I guess there 
is little doubt of that.”’ 

The ‘‘men folks’’ then withdrew to the 
dining room table to continue their plans 
for the silo and the milk house, and mother 
and the girls to a corner of the sitting 
room to decide upon their plans. 

Now these are some of the “labor 
saving’? devices that went into that 
comfortable farm house as a result of 
their conference. 

The pressure of the water in the house 
was increased by an additional tank in 
the garret fed by the windmill and a room 
set apart as a laundry equipped with a 
rotary washing machine and an improved 
wringer, both operated by a small water 
motor. It was a joy. There was pur- 
chased an excellent vacuum cleaner of 
improved type and the wonder was it did 
not suck up the very carpets themselves 
in its efforts to thoroughly cleanse them 
of dust and dirt. 

They had natural gas for use in the 
house and the girls induced the superin- 
tendent of the Electric Light and Power 
Company, whose wires ran in the highway, 
to run a wire to their new laundry and here 
they installed a mangle, Reatad with gas 
and operated by electricity. Much of the 
ironing became a pleasure and not a bur- 
den and their two electric flat irons seemed 
to be in constant use. 


Light & Power Co., had offered him a 
position with the company at an unusually 
good salary for a new man and if he would 
move into the city he would at once be 
placed in charge of one of the departments 
of the company. 

For a few moments there was a breath- 
less silence broken at last by the trembling 
voice of the devoted mother saying: 

“Well, my dear boy, what reply did you 
make to this tempting offer?’ 

“I told him, mother,” said Charles, 
“that I was greatly pleased that he had 
invited me into the business of the com- 
pany, but that I was intensely interested 
in our farm life and its possibilities for 
good financial rewards. That I enjoyed 
my work on the farm because I had made 
a study of it and knew the busines better 
than any other. That our home life was 
ideal and that I could not consider any 
offer which would require me to leave 
father, mother, the girls and my country 
home and live amid the hustle and excite- 
ment of the large city.”’ 

The mother took her stalwart son in her 
vey said, ‘‘Charlie! You’re a dear 

oy. 
It is needless to say the other members 
of the family were equally delighted at 
his decision to remain on the farm and the 
girls said they did firmly believe in ‘‘ad- 
vanced methods,’”’ both inside and out- 
side of the house. 

—_—_—_———_O— 

The Idle Hour Note Book. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank I, Hanson. 

STRAY SHOTS. 

Brother farmers, just hold up your head 
and say a good word for your calling every 
chance you get. You have the least 
chance to become involved with the in- 
iquities of the world, the least cause to 
complain of hard times, and the best 
opportunity to enjoy individual freedom. 








Here is a picture for an artist to paint. 


There was a time when every farmer in Western New York kept sheep, but that time has passed. 
I would not want to keep sheep if I were obliged to kill them, 


the farmer who has sheep is an exception. 


for they are the most innocent of all God’s creatures and the most helpful to man. 





No artist could group sheep more artistically and naturally. 


Now 


Photograph from W. 


C. Eaton, who says that from forty ewes he receives $250 per year income. 





They built in a laundry chute from the 
upper or chamber floor. They installed 
a gas hot water heater in the cellar with 
an automatic cut-off which gave them at 
all times an abundant supply of hot water 
with no trouble in its management. While 
they had one large well equipped bath 
room to please the boys they had a space 
set apart in the lower bsp of the house 
where they had installed a modern shower 
bath with both hot and cold water. On 
coming in after a hard hot day’s work in 
the field the boys declared the shower 
bath beat the “‘old swimming hole’ ten 
to one. 

A modern gas range was installed in 
the kitchen by the side of the stove and 
both covered with a hood connecting with 
the chimney so that all odors from the 
cooking passed up and away outside. 

In the meantime the so-called ‘‘ad- 
vanced methods”’ of farming was produc- 
ing results. By the application of scien- 
tific methods the boys were producing per 
acre nearly half as much again and of 
superior quality. The milk house and 
separator was in full operation and through 
a friendly chemist whom the boys had 
met at the agricultural college, Charles 
had obtained a bacteriological count on 
his cream which certified less than 14,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter, and with 
this certificate he had obtained a contract 
with a large consumer of cream in the 
city for 25 quarts of 30 per cent. cream 
each day at a price quite in advance of 
the market rates. this alone brought 
in about $200 per month. 

With the aid of the skimmed milk from 
the separator the boys had fattened 15 
Berkshire pigs and at 200 pounds each 
were sold for over $300. 

The ‘labor saving devices’? in the 
home were completed and a _ balance 
of the $1,000 remained which mother 
and the girls drew out of the bank and paid 
upon the note and the balance of the note 
was paid in the fall from the sale of the 
apples and the pigs. 

One day, Charles, on returning from 
the city, announced to the assembled 
household that Mr. Cook of the Electric 


No farmer can afford to take chances. 
Courage and aggressiveness, coupled with 
sound sense and hard work, are the prime 
factors for success. 

Now is the time to be planning your 
crops for next year. No doubt there are 
many waste spots that could be made 
productive. This is worth considering. 

There are three virtues essential for 
succesful farming—planning, patience and 
promptness. Let a man practice these 
and surely his efforts will be rewarded. 

No man knows, or ever will know, all 
there is about farming, but every farmer 
learns something new every day. There- 
fore the great importance of talking things 
over, and spreading new ideas and in- 
spiration. : 

What a glorious opportunity for read- 
ing and study these long evenings afford. 
Get the family together and let some one 
read aloud. Let the boys and girls take 
turns, and then have a pleasant discussion 
for half an hour before going to bed. 

No man will ever be much of a success 
as a farmer or get much real happiness out 
of life who farms because he thinks he 
‘cannot do anything else. He must have 
a keen live interest in his work, or his 
best efforts will seem wasted. 

DAIRY HINTS. 

Do not delay the hour for milking. 
When the udder is full and new milk con- 
stantly forming it is cruel to let it remain. 
much depends on regularity. 

If you ever see anyone, or know of its 
being done, beat a cow when she kicks, 
give the person a severe lecture followed 
by dismissal from service. Kicking cows 
are a nuisance, but they have learned the 
habit and ill treatment does not in the 
least help matters. 

One of the advantages of dairying is the 
ability to always have fresh buttermilk. 
Get the habit of drinking it—it means 
good nutriment and a good aid towards 
good health. 

Good care will hardly make a good cow 
from a poor one, but poor treatment will 
surely ma're a good cow into a poor one. 

Certain kinds of fic” “ips for in- 


tance, are quite likely to taint the »; 
and should therefore be fed directly aft 
milking. wi J 

If you want good calves you mus 
good care of the cows. They need sere 
of food to offset the great demand. upe, 
their system. Poor feeding is surely the 
cause of many poor calves, 7 

Are your cattle drinking icy water? 
so you are greatly hindering their general 
welfare. On eld days the chill shoulq 
be taken off, and it is not much trouble 

POULTRY POINTERS 

The poultryman who fails to keep an 
accurate account of his transactions jg 
traveling over the road of Uncertaint 
that leads to Failure. y 

Keep the po-itry out of the barn, Ay 
well turn a pig into the parlor, Man 
men allow fowls to find their own quarters 
and then they wonder why they are hot 
a good investment. 

Ducks are great feeders and they ap 
also great growers, so where does the 
loss come in? A few ducks will help kee 
the income up to the required standay 

Patience and kindness is one of the 
greatest assets in the poultry busines 
and that is why so many women are mak. 
ing a success. They do not get discoyp. 
aged generally speaking so easily ag , 
man. 

Poultrymen are fast realizing the valy 
of caponizing. The extra pounds the 
take on well pays for the slight expense, 

If the house is cold enough to freeze 
the combs of the fowls there ought t 
be some repairing done right away, 
Spend half a day in nailing laths oye 
some of the cracks. 

Are your friends making their poultry 
pay? Then follow their methods and in. 
prove them if possible. There is always 
a chance for improvement. 

After the fowls have eaten the mush 
turn the dishes bottom side up or better 
still take them from the pen. They 
should be cleaned and scalded often, ~ 

ABOUT THOSE LETTERS 

When an unpleasant letter is received 
answer it at once. Then let it set over 
night and skim carefully in the morning, 
Ten to one, you will not send it, but write 
another far more sensible. 

The picture post card is doing a world 
of good and it is also lessening the number 
of good friendly letters. Do not let them 
take the place of the regular letters, but 
confine them to the purpose of showing 
your friends glimpses of things they have 
never seen. 

Keep two sizes of envelopes in the hous, 
Then when you write for a special favor 
enclose one, stamped and addressed, for 
reply. It’s business and courtesy. 

Do not forget the value of clipping 
when sey to aed friends. A few 
placed in the letter helps to fill in and they 
are appreciated. 

Be sure that you use only good station- 
ery. Paper is too cheap to offer a poor 
quality, either for social or busines 
matters. 

There is absolutely no excuse for poor 
spelling. Keep a dictionary handy. You 
may require the help of a pocket edition 

To write with a lead pencil is the limit 
of poor taste. So is red or violet ink 
Use a good pen and the best black ink. 

Make it a point to destroy social letters 
as soon as they have been answered. 
not take any chances of their being scat- 
tered to the four winds and criticized 
after you are dead. 
lf you have three or four correspont- 
ents, buy as many tablets of good paper 
and begin a letter to each of them, Then 
write a little each day. When the tim 
comes for mailing, the sometimes h 
task of writing has been eliminated. 


——_——_n—- -- - 


Fox Farming in Canada. _ 

The business of raising foxes for skins 
and for breeding purposes is of some litth 
importance in eastern Canada. | 
number of the fox farmers in that secti 
is placed at about fifty of which the majo 
ity are in Prince Edward Island. 
silver fox is the profitable kind. AV 
present there is more money in ralsing 
breeding stock than the regular line, pals 
selling as high as $4,000. One fox farmer 
in Prince Edward Island is said to hav’ 
sold $150,000 worth of stock last yeal 
The foxes are kept in dens, that copy ® 
nearly as possible the natural conditic 
They are fed raw meat and some mlx 
To prevent thieving, a fox farm 1s encl 
with high wire fences. 
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More apple trees will be set out in yar 
next spring than ever before. rer 
Horticulturist Albert K. Gardner ra 
that this is due to two causes. Mod 
farmers are trying to get some of the 
turns from medern orchard work, er 
more business men are taking up or¢ y 
ing as a business. The former custom ; 
setting out apple trees in the fall, 80 “e 
avoid having that task conflict with 0 
farm work in the spring, is said by i 
Gardner to be almost a thing of the y ; 
A spring set tree pays better than rf 
set tree, and orchardists have learne 
fact. 
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a8 ; 
e milk EO SCREEN Me rhaedotat ett bre are many mothers who a ss 
uk, 9 ric oung man a great catch. ey 
LY after Aunt Hanna’s desire very rane that the Heh Pus 
: man shou ecome interested in their 
Wher Replies daughters, hoping that he may marry 
© pen se ee ah Goong Heb bengibae wey tak 
} a an becoming a 
ely the ———— oe  mnodel husband. There is every proba- 
A Troubled Father. bility that his money will spoil him for 
ter? If [saw an aged man recently, grasped his @DY earthly use either as a husband or as 
echould band and inquired earnestly how he was # man pod men. He wa 2 
roubl tting along. His reply was: “I am start out early to have a good time, to 
ble, Bey to tell you something that I do not Make the most of his wealth, which 
going tO but which gi sreat naturally leads to dissipation and other 
often mention but which gives me great ! fant Prien th ih 
Keep an distress. I am an old man and have not irregu arities. A sensible mother mig. U 
Hons ig many years to live, but I cannot die fast prefer for her daughter a young man of 
ertainty enough to suit my children.” good moral and business habits, who has 
“What do you mean by this?” I asked: his own way to make in the world. 
“" As “J mean that my rae are depend- o——— 
Many i yon such portions of my estate as i 
uarters, may get pr se my death, and are in a Value of Dwarf Pear Trees. 
are not hurry to have me die so that they can get By C. A. Green. 
| their share of the property as soon as We get many inquiries jin regard to 
hey are ssible. These children, feelingsure that dwarf apple trees. Dwarf apple trees as 
Ces, the they will get considerable money when ygually grown do not differ so radically 
ip I die, have not practiced rigid economy from ordinary apple trees as do dwarf 
a ‘ and have not laid by 1 competency for pear trees from ordinary pear trees. 
vosiiian, themselves. Dwarf apple trees never attain the very 
ire mak. eesinitity Mamas: hth sald large size reached by such rapid growing 
discour. Aunt “ce 8 ser iS: aw! Ps varieties as Spy or Greening, but if not 
ayo soe! Pee, main He ay enue bank, dre epi iene, mai 
ral It is possible that they do not de- a fecisanilaed that arta tree must 
he value sire his death, but that they desire his }e pruned annually and its head cut back 
oo long life and the fullest enjoyment of it. severely in order to keep it in a dwarf 
— Some people when they grow old become ¢ondition. 
© frees downcast and depressed and are inclined —‘Thereisno fruit tree that can be dwarfed 
— to under those circumstances to think their so successfully and with such good re- 
th — best friends are their worst enemies. But sults as the pear. Dwarf apple trees are 
“a8 over HM if it is true that these children desire his not expected to bear larger or finer fruit 
~ early death that they may benefit by it, than ordinary apple trees, but dwarf pear 
a {ty I they are in fact murderers at heart, and trees under good culture generally pro- 
* ilies should be cut off entirely from any bene- duce specimens superior to those grown 
) ft in the estate of this complaining on standard trees under the same culture 
he mush fm father. Let the father be slow to act, and treatment. It is difficult to state 
or better [ag but, when he concludes positively that he why a dwarf pear tree should bear larger 


n. They fm istight, and that his children are vicious, Bartlett or Seckel pears than standard 

ten as he has indicated, let him spend as much trees, but such I believe to be the fact. 
: of his money as he can for his own comfort, Dwarf pear trees come in to bearing very 
even for luxuries, and give the remainder yery soon after planting and continue for 
received J away to churches, hospitals, educational many years. When I moved onto the run 
set over J enterprises, or other institutions intended down farm now known as Green’s Fruit 
morning, #@ for the betterment of mankind, leaving Farm, there was standing near the house 
but write 7 nothing whatever in his will for those dwarf Bartlett pear tree about twenty 
ungrateful children, who desire his early years old. This tree had been attacked 





gz a world MF death. with blight, had been neglected, and one 
e number o——— side of the trunk was decayed, leaving a 
i let them Dear Aunt Hannah:—There is a girl strip of rotten wood about two inches 


tters, but I ear where 1 live whom I love very much wide by four or five feet high on the trunk 
‘Showing HH ond I think she likes me too. i think of the tree. I was surprised to find this 
they have HM she does by her actions, but she keeps tree heavily loaded with beautiful pears 
company with other boys and she can’t the first year we moved on the farm, and 

the house. keep company with a boy very long. I continued to be surprised to find this 
cial favor I think if I get acquainted with her we same tree bearing annual crops for ten 
essed, for Mi vould be happy lovers. It makes me years thereafter, when a gale of wind 
sy. , feel bad to see her with others. broke down the tree and destroyed it, 
clipping Please let me know how to get ac- and yet every year this tree was affected 
. A few quainted with her. She lives about three more or less with a small amount of pear 
aand they HE niles from me. She seems to go with blight. Here you have an instance of the 
d stati other boys to see how I act when others vitality of the tree and of its producing 
Staton’ HE are paying her attention.—Alfred K. under adverse circumstances superior 





fer a poor fruit, which will cause one to hesitate 
busines Aunt Hannah’s Reply: Your letter is about digging up and destroying a tree 
f queer and does not fully explain the simply because it has defects in its body or 
e bg : situation. You seem to think that you branches. . ‘ 
n Yio are in love with a girl and that the girl is I shall never get tired of telling of my 
et e ‘imi in love with you, a girl whom you were experience in planting dwarf pear trees 
3 the limit Hi never introduced to and whom you do not three feet apart in a row across my garden. 
en know, which is remarkable. It would Dwarf pears are ordinarily planted from 
te look as though the girl were something of a eight to twelve feet apart both ways, but 


i Do firt or coquette. I advise boys to be these trees planted three feet apart in my 
ered. shy of flirts or coquettes as they cannot garden gave me splendid crops of fruit 
%arule be depended upon and are apt and began to bear very soon after plant- 
tomake shipwreck of your affection. ing. Three of these trees are Seckel pears, | 


Your principal question is how to get which are usually small but of delicious | 


eing scat 
critic 



















are! acquainted with the young lady in whom quality being the sweetest pear known. | 
ee rbot you are interested but to whom you have As an experiment I drew a one horse load | 
~- time g'°! been introduced. This is usually not of stable manure and spread it over the 

a t ‘. ‘difficult procedure. All you have todo ground under these dwarf Seckel pear | 
aa to form the acquaintance of some friend trees. The next year the size of these | 
ated. of the young lady and get that individual pears was increased nearly half, the trees 

to introduce you to the young lady at were heavily laden, and no thinning of 
da. et house orelsewhere. This introducing the fruit was done, as it should have been 
5 for skins friend will probably inquire of the young were the pears grown for market. | 
e littl ady whether she would like to be intro- , I know of no more. attractive fruit trees 

oe The dueed to you before he takes that im- in fhe home garden or in the corner of the 

1a ia portant step. awn than a group or row of dwarf pear 

preenr I raise a word of caution about young trees, embracing the different varieties 

ve people falling in love at sight. Such such as Bartlett, Clap’s Favorite, Anjou, 


things do occur in real life but no one Seckel and Duchess. For market pur- 
should seriously entertain marriage on a poses the Duchess has been considered 
very short acquaintance. While it is the most profitable of all dwarf pears. 
tue that a boy or girl may be fascinated It is much larger than the Bartlett. 


~ another for some unknown reason, ——o—— | 











last yea: ae of beauty or charm of A tract of five million acres of land in| 
at COPY ® Binowled It 1s impossible to have that Brazil has been purchased by American 
conditions. vidual Be us the character of the indi- and Canadian capitalists. The plan is to 
ome milk. ilieeee short acquaintance which is gtock this large area with one-half million 
is encl y to a happy marriage. I can head of pure bred beef cattle, or at least, 






rot probably you do not see, that while with native stock improved by crossing 
self ai be charmed and consider your- with pure bred animals. The ‘beef out- 
ove with a girl of whose character put will be marketed mostly in Europe. 
























ut in Mailé Ht personal worth you may know nothin 

ore, Stalé ou should not begin making plans ra 
iner stat Mivedding this girl until you have had ~The Star cranberry bog of one hundred | 
ses. Mot Milonger acquaintance and a better oppor- 2¢res in Wareham has been sold to the 

, of the MMunity to learn whether she will make United Cape Cod cranberry company, 

work a ¢ kind of woman who will be helpful Which is one of the largest concerns in 

ip orch i Oyou as a partmer in a life long under- the Cape cranberry business, and is con- 

r custom a “ing such as is marriage. tinually extended. The company is mak- 

all, 3 oie ing “4 —— of a 7 nae see 

; wi . with the idea of extending the foreign 

aid by Y One muntess and Fifty Million market for this class of product, and to 

of the Pa: th ollar Catch. provide an outlet for the surplus whenever 

than & rth 5 of a boy twenty years old who is the crop is large. Such operations should 

earned t ue phe hundred and fifty million dol- tend to steady the future cranberry 












am not surprised to learn that markets. 




















Wheel base, 90 inches—Horsepower, 10 to 12—Length behind seat, 6 feet— 


Capacity, 1,500 pounds. 


~ Only 


Front seat top, $25 extra. 


$750 





Operation—-50 Cents a Day 


The Reo Truck, designed by 
R. E. Olds—a truck of 1,500 
pounds capacity—is sold for $750. 

Compel those who ask $1,200 
and up to prove their extra value. 


We have a mammoth plant 
built for trucks alone. We are 
building trucks there at a mini- 


mum cost, and adding a minimum 
profit. 


We are selling these trucks 
through Reo dealers, already es- 
tablished in a thousand towns. 


The result of this policy is a 
price you can’t match on a truck 
of like capacity. 


Two Years of Tests 


Mr. R. E. Olds, this truck’s 
designer, is a very careful man. 


He has built automobiles for 
25 years—tens of thousands of 
them. 


When he offers a truck you 
may be sure that truck is right. 


To test this truck, under every 
condition, he put hundreds of 
them into service. 


He tested them out in forty 
sections, in thirty lines of busi- 


ness, And these tests have now 
covered two years. 


One loaded truck was run from 
New York to Cregon. Two car- 
ried the baggage in the Glidden’ 
Tour, from New York to Jack- 
sonville. 


Whatever requirement a truck 
must meet, these trucks have 
been made to meet. 


Wherever you are—whatever 
your service—the Reo truck will 
do what you expect. 


Simple—Strong—Efficient 


A boy in ten minutes can learn 
to operate this truck. He can 
care for it, too. No expert is 
needed. 


There is nothing to get out of 
order. Simply. supply it with 
gasoline and oil. 


The cost of gasoline, oil and 
repairs, aS per many tests, has 
averaged under 50 cents per day. 


One truck can do five times 
the work of a one-horse dray. It 
can do it three times as quickly. 


It can do it at 60 per cent. of the 
cost of horse delivery. 


It can do it in any weather, on 
any road, in rain or snow or mud. 
It is always ready, and it costs 
you nothing when it isn’t busy. 

You will cease your horse de- 
livery when you prove this truck. 


Cur local dealer will demon- 
strate the truck. He will teach 
your man to run it. He will 
render Reo service. 


Write us for information. 


R. M. OWEN & CO., General Sales Agents for 
REO MOTOR TRUCK CO., Lansing, Mich. 
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Price $750 f. 0. b. Factory. Top over all, as shown in cut, $50 extra. 
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“ass: SAVE THE TREES 
tei22-, Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
Fly, eto., by spraying your trees with 


Ae 

F ” & CAUSTIC 
“4 SOAP NOS 
y Sure death to tree pests. Contains 
nothing injurious to trees—fertitize: 
thesoil. Used and endorsed by U. 8. 


M Dept. of Agriculture. 
T: d Plant 
FREE Sr oewubie tite. 4 


JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 


Wnen you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















LIME-SULPHUR HYDROMETER ietrk-Crowes 
gen eg $1 


Ageos fvenywtere 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa. 
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Who says that the peach is a short lived 
tree. I know of several orchards that 
have yielded from fifteen to twenty crops 
and look good for as many more. 





GROW BIGGER CROPS! 


Hold the moisture in your soil; make more plant 
food available; save both from weeds. Better 
cultivation will do it, and make ycur field out~ 
yield one naturally more fertile. Best cultivation 
is done with Iron Age Cultiva- 

tors. They are adjustable 

to all conditions—hill 
land, wide or narrow 
rows, different cropsin 
same row, one or two 
rows; pivot or fixed 
wheel, break pin or 
spring hoe, or spring 
tooth styles; sand and 
dust-proof hub; re-en- 
forced double point * <a 
shovels; perfectly balanced. Built to work ana 
last. Don’t buy any cultivator until you have 
seen the Irom Age. Ask your dealer to show it. 
Backed by 76 years’ experience. Write for 
special booklets. Complete line of farm, garden 
and orchard tools. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO., Box1607Grenloch, N. J. 


A Wonderful Book 


We take this occasion to congratulate Mr. Manscn | 
Campbell for having written a most valuable book | 
on the Chatham System of Breeding Big Crops. 

In this book Mr. Campbell clearly sets forth a 
simple way for every farmer to greatly increase his 
crops. And the beauty of it all is, that Mr. Camp- 
be!l’s method adds very little to the expense or work 
of farming. So sensible and practical are the sug- 
gestions in this book that thousands of farmers are 
preparing to make good use of them. 

The keynote of Mr. Campbell’s System is planting 
clean, pure seed grain. It is an established fact that 

ain which is scientifically cleaned and graded pro- 

uces almost a fourth bigger yield than any other. 
Yet it requires no more work to cultivate and 
harvest a field sowed to pure seed grain than to 
ordinary seed grain. 

Mr. Campbell, in his book, says he thinks that 
most farmers now know that it pays to remove a!l 
weed seed, chaff and poor grains from their seed 
grain, but a good many think it is too much trouble. 

As a matter of fact, it is almost no trouble at all. 
And it can be done by the farmer or one of his boys 
before plowing time comes. It can be done in 
winter, during spare moments. And how handsome- 
ly it pays. Fine heads of grain and a big yield are 
almost certain to be the result. 

There is but one practical way to clean and grade 
seed grain. That is, to do it right on the farm with 
ahome machine. It is cheapest and easiest. And 
far the surest wny of getting pure seed. 

Having devoted his entire life to the propagation 
of big crops, Mr. Campbell is very much interested 
in the subject. 

You owe it to yourself to get a copy of this great 
book, ‘*The Chatham System of Breeding Big 
Crops.’’ A post card addressed to the Manson 
Campbell Co., at Detroit, Minneapolis or Kansas 
an | brings the Book, postage prepaid, by return | 
mall. } 


500,000 Trees for Sale} 


ROSES, SHRUBS and VINES 


Buy trees direct, save half your money. 
We sell absolutely the best trees money can buy and 
charge you about half of what you pay agents. Our 
trees are triple inspected before shi t. You get 
only perfect trees. 




































AGENTS PRICES CUT IN TWO 


Green's [recs 


Trees are northern , hardy, booing. shapely. 
Get our Pree Book—“‘How I’ Made the Old Farm Pay."’ 
Tells how to prune, graft and grow trees, shrubs and 
plants. Ask for our valuable 1912 catalog. 


Established 33 years, Capital $100,000 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Box 91 Rocuester, N.Y. 
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n't think of buyin - 
till you have a4 
this catalog. 
Write for it today. . 
The Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Go. 908 Bth Av. Cincinnati, O. 


We Want You To Know Us 


WE WANT YOU TO TEST OUR SEEDS 
Send for our ideal Garden Book. It Is free 
For April only—you can select from it 

10 of any 5 cts packets for 25 cts 
“ “ “95 * 











iia oe 10 
or 
25 of any 5 cts packets for 50 cts 
10 ee Li 10 “ oe oe 50 Lad 


Either Flower or Vegetable Seeds 


We will send you full liberal packets. But 
send anyway for our Garden Book. It is sure 
to interest you. 


Address 
H. H. BERGER & CO. 
Established 1878. TO WARREN STEEET, NEW YORK 


When you write advertisers 














Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Any kind of a fruit tree may be con- 
sidered ‘short lived’ if planted in an 
undersirable location. Plant the peach 
in eold undrained soil, let the borers 
worry it undisturbed, allow quack grass 
to revel freely, and usually three or four 
years ends its usefulness or its hoped for 
usefulness. Plant it in a suitable spot, 
prune it annually, work around it, dig 
out the borers if any. When the fruit 
sets a too heavy crop, thin it and your 
tree will prove a pleasure to you, and 
is profitable for twenty to thirty years. 

We are trimming the apple orchard 
these days. We are not skinning the 
large limbs of all the wood as the way of 
some is, but cleaning out last summer’s 
sucker growth, looking sharp after dead 
branches and those that cross another, 
heading back the top growth of the very 
thrifty growers, and scraping the loose 
bark from the trunks of the trees. 











A few years ago a friend of mine took home to 
England one of our one year mailing size Wagner 
apple trees. Accompanying this is a photograph of 
the tree taken last fall. My friend tells me that 
the tree was vlanted as received and never trimmed, 
bore some nice apples when three or four years old, 
and produces annually a heavy crop of excellent 
fruit. 





We are now getting our orders ready 
for fertilizers. In addition to buying 
all the manure, ashes, etc. we can get 
in the nearby towns we use scores of cars 
of manure from the Buffalo Stock yards, 
and a good many tons of Lime, Basic 
Slag, Nitrate of Soda, Potash, Phos- 
phoric Acid and other fertilizers. 

Last season peaches sold readily from 
the tree at $1.00 per basket, pears at $1.00 
per bushel, apples at $3 to $4 per bbl., 
potatoes now selling from the farmers’ 
wagon at $1.00 to.$1.25 per bushel, cab- 
bage at $35 to $40 per ton, and yesterday 
I saw hay sold by auction bringing $35 
per ton in the barn, and a cow that brought 
$80.00. Of course some of these are ex- 
ceptional prices but it goes to prove that 
the farmer and fruit grower is having a 
very fair chance of making something 
besides a bare living these days in old 
New York State. 


—_——_0O->-—>—- 

Don’t forget that certain apple markets 
next season and other seasons will be look- 
ing for firm —— packed in bushel 
boxes, and that this package will pay the 
grower best. The old three bushel bar- 
rel will do alright for some markets but 
gradually we will see more call for the 
fruit in boxes. We are making boxes 
now ready for next season. 

It costs money to run a business. | 
see that in the year 1901 our labor bill was 
$12,370.68 and the bill for supplies $7,- 
544.80 while last year 1911, the labor 
check amounted to over $20,000.00 and 
the bills for supplies to about $13,000.00. 
These figures do not include money ex- 

anded in labor or supplies on our other 

arm, or on our Rochester place. 

When the spring opens we are apt to 


| feel like trimming bushes and with a pair 


of good shears will sally out maybe after 


supper around the house; but let us re- 
member that unusual care is necessary in 
pruning the flowering shrubs as many of 
them produce their flowers from the last 
years growth, and such shrubs should be 
‘pruned in the summer as soon as possible 
after the blossoms have fallen instead of 
in the spring. Better to see the bushes 
the coming season covered with blossoms 
even if they are a little straggling, than 
cut off the blossoming wood now. 

The snow is piled up in the black and 
red raspberry rows and is_ beneficial 
rather than otherwise this cold winter. 
Just as soon as it melts we will trim the 
bushes ready for their fruiting growth. 
Some do this pruning in the fall but 
our experience has been that it is not safe. 

E. H. Burson. 


eee ee aes 
A Rift In The Clouds, 

I had started to play a game of golf 
when rain began to fall which compelled 
me to seek the shelter of the big Florida 
hotel porch. 

The western sky was partly covered 
with low dark clouds, above which were 
those of a lighter tint. At one spot was 
an opening through which I saw the deep 
clear indescribable blue ether, apparently 
a thousand miles distant seemingly the 
portal to a heavenly cathedral. The dark 
clouds, seen over flowers on the porch, 
and palms more distant, in which mock- 
ing birds were holding high warbles, now 
assumed the form of huge birds, then 
that of wild beasts, and later looked like 
mountains with deep gorges and high 
waterfalls. Below the upper clouds the 
wind was forcing mistlike vapors. Through 
the blue opening, sunshine forced its way 
to the earth, yet the needed rain con- 
tinued to fall. 

Seated on each _ side were the hotel 
guests, unconscious of God’s work on a 
picture that should have caused mankind 
to pause and cry; ‘‘Great and beneficent 
are thy works, Father of all, great 
Creator.” 

Seated next to me was an aged man 
reading to his wife a letter from his sister, 
telling of her sickness and suffering, but 
also how glad she was to get his cheerful 
letter, adding that she was made happy 
by the smallest favors from her absent 
friends, even if it were no more than a 
postal card. 

Then the reader of the letter rose and 
passed near me. 

“See the beautiful Southern sky,” I 
exclaimed, ‘‘which seems so much 
farther away than our Northern skies. 
See the rift in the clouds and the deep 
blue beyond.” 

“Yes, yes,’’ responded the man, raising 
his umbrella. “It is all very fine I sup- 
pose. I have to tramp to the village, 
rain or shine. How was your game of 
golf this morning?”’ 

This is the way of the world. The 
greatest pictures and acts of man and God 
are selddm appreciated. But who can 
doubt that God made the world beautiful 
for a purpose! C. A. Green. 

—_——_0-—_—_—— 


Cultivating Fruit Trees and Vines. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. Roberts Conover, N. é 

All fruits require cultivation. Apples, 
peaches, cherries, pears plums and the 
smaller fruits will not yield profitably 
unless cultivation is made one of the main 
points in their care. Pears, apsles and 
cherries may be cultivated and sodded 
alternately, but cultivation during some 
part of every growing season is really 
essential to their best efforts. By culti- 
vation is meant that regular stirring of 
the soil, beginning with the early spring 
plowing and continued by the subsequent 
working with the cultivator or harrow, 
thus keeping the soil loose and maintain- 
ing a moist area lower down. Its tend- 
ency is to encourage deeper rooting on 
the part of the trees so really a youn 
orchard should be regularly cultivate 
each year until the trees are of bearing 
age in order to establish its connection 
with lower stratas of plant food. 

In early spring before the blossoms or 
leaves appear, the orchard plowing should 
be done using a two-horse plow, running 
shallow and taking care not to graze the 
trees. If the condition of the ground 
permits it, the plowing may be done so as 
to throw the furrow toward the trees, or 
the work can be satisfactorily done by 
plowing from one side of the orchard 
toward the other, throwing alternate 
furrows toward the trees. 

Where clover sod is to be turned a cut- 


ting twice over with a cutawa 
will give entire satisfaction lewrinnt 
surface loose and the roots undisturbed 
In the case of grape vines the Spring 
plowing, using a one-horse plow, sho ne 
e shallow and it should be done bef, 
March fifteenth, if possible. The fy, “ 
should be laid toward the vines < 
the task is complete. The first plo 1 
should be away from the vines if ante 
manure or other fertilizer is wanted ip th 
furrows near the vines. In this cage the 
undisturbed surface beneath the yin. 
may be cleaned off with a hoe and the 
final plowing toward the vines : 


cover the fertilizer and roots, eu 
fertilizer may be spread upon the Surface 


of the ground on either side of ‘i 

and the one plowing used to cout 
The cutaway harrow may be used ‘to 
where crimson clover sod is to be ¢ “{ 
— a a fertilizer. af 

ter plowing, the vinevard s 

run through with a Planet Jr., a 
coultivator at intervals of ten days until 
the fruit is about three-quarters of its 
ultimate size. Occasional hoeing beneat}, 
the vines will be necessary to kil] weeds 

Cultivation in orchard and vineyayj 
alike should keep the soil stirred to 
depth of about three inches until fruit i 
large enough to sag the branches. 

In the case of currants, Zooseberries 
blackberries and raspberries, the early 
spring plowing should be done with 4 
one-horse plow, later cultivation should 
continue until the fruit is half-grown 
After currants, gooseberries and raspber- 
ries are gathered the patch may receive 
regular cultivation again. After black. 
berries have begun to ripen, it may be 
necessary to run through the centers with 
a straight tooth cultivator set very shal- 
low in order to keep down weeds and in 
dry seasons, to conserve enough moisture 
to perfect the crop. 

Many growers do not cultivate stray. 
berries at all until the crop is harvested 
depending solely upon the mulch to con- 
serve motsture and smother out weds 
Others remove the mulch and cultivate 
to a depth of three inches until the fruit 
is about half grown. Either case fulfills 
its purpose, but the first method saves 
labor during a very busy time of the year, 

In all cultivation it should be rememb- 
ered that land should not be disturbed by 
the cultivater when soaking wet. When 
it has drained sufficiently to be crumbly 
moist the soil can be worked over with- 
out injury to its mechanical consistency. 


ERSEY Sasa 
Pruning Pointers. 


Don’t prune too close and don’t leave 
a stub. The other shade trees and all 
fruit trees should be pruned from the 
first of March to the first of April, when 
the wood is not frozen, and paint all cuts. 
Light pruning can be done in June, but 
don’t take off too much foliage. The 
June pruning should be mostly the pinch- 
ing back of the new wood that is making 
too much growth. This checks the flow 
of sap and helps to form blossom buds 
for next year. The best time to prune 
is when you can rub off the bud not 
wanted with your thumb and the next 
best time is when you can do it witha 
pen knife, says Geo. J. Kellog, Wis., in 
Karmers Guide. 

When a tree is planted, then is the time 
to form the head, cut out all branches 
nearer than six inches to each other and 
all crotches; have one central trunk with 
side branches put on like your thumb, 
then a little pruning each spring will keep 
the top open and will prevent the neces- 
sity of taking off large limbs and often 
kill the tree. If you have a crotch tree 
that is liable to split down put a bolt 
right through and you will save it for 
years. ‘ 

Every up to date orchardist has his 
younger trees wrapped from the rabbits 
but the best protection is to kill the rabbit 
before cold weather. It will pay to give 
a boy a dollar for every rabbit that makes 
his home on your premises; these rascals 
will spoil five dollars’ worth of trees in4 
single night. A tree needs wrapping from 
sunscald the day it is planted. While the 
tree is trying to get started the su! 
blisters the bark and the borer gets 
and the sun scalds and you have a 
southwest side where the bark is all got? 
and the tree can never recover. 

Cover the strawberries now, where 
gets as cold as twenty below zero, 3! 
does in Wisconsin, also the grape wal 
and roses if this has been neglected ¢ 
now. Care should be taken in bending 
the grapes and roses. Do it when t 
frost is out, then cover just so as to ke 
the sun off; it is the sun that kils 
Keep them frozen and they will com 
out all right. 

Tender varieties of avples, all a 
and _— trees are very much helped 
a cold winter by drawing their tops 
gether and working in corn stalks, ° 
tails, little wisps of hay or straw 
binding the tops together. It 18 the . 
cold spells with high winds with that 
thermometer away down below zero © 
dries out the tops of tender trees am hm - 
the sun thawing them out for sixty 
and freezing up sixty nights that kills. 
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The Care of Spring Set Trees and 


Plants. 


Trees and plants require careful atten- 
tion. We have found it good to wrap the 
trunks of newly set trees with heavy cloth, 
burlap, heavy paper or even cornstalks. 
In the nursery row, trees shade and pro- 
tect each other, but when transplanted 
jnto orchards and ex osed to the full 
power of the sun and wind, the bark often 
dries out and sunburns. Transplanted 
trees, aS a result, are often attacked at 
this time by the flat-headed borer, says 
W. D. Wallace, farmer, Menard County, 


Illinois. 


Anything that hastens root develop- 


i th bability of vigor- E ) 
at ee 4 f are possible only where there is an excess 


ous growth before the extreme heat o 


summer. Frequent cultivation of the 
soil develops speedy cell and root forma- 
tion, aS well as conserving moisture. 
Small fruits should be cultivated’ twice a 
week and it is well to cultivate orchards 
at least six times monthly during the first 
three months provided, of course, that 
the cultivation does not interfere with 


the root system. 


Grapevine for planting should be cut 
back tofour buds. Two canes are really 
enough for the first. season, but four buds 
guard against accident. In very dry and 
windy springs it is advantageous to cover 
the vine entirely over, thus stopping 
evaporation until the plaat has made new 


roots and is ready to support new growth. 


The question of early or late planting 


depends largely on the season. If the 
spring is very dry we have found that 
Some the first of May is about right. 


ome years ago, during one of our late 
and windy springs, we planted 100 apple 
trees about the fifth of May without the 


loss of a tree. 


If trees and plants are dormant or nearly 
dormant when planted they may he 
planted successfully as late as July. Where 
conditions are such as to make it impracti- 
cal to cultivate, a fine mulch of straw or 


hay is excellent. 








Within this grave, beneath this turf 


of grass, lies Mungo Smart, a stubborn, 
stupid ass. Smart was his name, but not 
smart his nature. Scarce ever mortal did 
see such a creature. His dust lies here, 
mongst other persons mixed, and to 
the day of doom his soul is somewhere 
fixed. 


———_0-—-_—-—- 
Looking Backward. 

In an article entitled ‘“Looking Back- 
ward,’ in the March Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Grace Margaret Gould, the famous 
fashion authority, says: 

“Talk about surprises! Have you met 
the girl who doesn’t match? She looks 
one way from the front, and you like her. 
She looks another way from the back, 


gitl whois Jekyll and Hyde in appearance. 
She looks as prim, and slick, andplastered- 
down as the old-time spinster, when you 
sce her from the back. But should you 
chance to meet her as she is approaching 
you, why, she is a fluffy girl with a wavy 
pompadour, a filmy, frilly waist, and a 
skirt that looks just right. When dress- 


mirror. And she has found it very satis- 
factory. She surely needs to learn that 


her back appear must look , , 
SS ee it out when the season is too far gone to 
l 


replant. 


it had some connection with the front 
effect. 


—0C--—- 

The following is the conclusion of an 
epitaph on a tombstone in east Tennessee: 
“She lived a life of virtue, and died of 
the cholera morbus, caused by eatin 
green fruit in the full hope of a bless2 
immortality, at the early age of twenty- 
one years, seven months and sixteen days. 
Reader, go thou and do likewise. 

—————-Coo-— 


SUGAR A HEART STIMULANT. 


English Physicians Make Interesting 
Experiments. 

Sugar has had its champions as well 
as its opponents. Its advocates have de- 
clared that aside from its nourishing value 
it carries with it a quick stimulation that 
1s without ye aoe reaction. 


utterances connecting sugar with some of 
the most incurable of organic diseases. 
But an English physician recently con- 
tended that cane sugar is almost a specific 
in the treatment of certain diseases of the 


ihett. Ennoite Sd heb apa cane on DRBNOB 6 5.4i5:00 0's < vis.0ice «2th Rh gl ORO 
gar. 

’ Dr. F. 8. Loe, of King’s College, Lon- oe A J Santon ts wt 
don, “se inope the ieart of a memimal a” Ore ne Cy foaer ie 
: ating for eighty o: ninety hours after Austria...................... 125,000'000 
death of the animal simply ee a. hl 100,000,000 
¢ heart musel2s sprinkled with powdered oma 4 Re ORE in 70,000,000 
cane cigar. These, later experiments Tulestia.. Toe te y ee ee 65,000,000 
to dilate usat, especially with reference Russia...................  60,000°000 
lation of the heart muscles, show United States................ 50,000,000 
fe im numerous cases cures have been ial ink 44,000,000 
a that are of three or four years’ Ghile 42,000,000 
ng.—Baker’s Weekly. Turkey-Cyprus.............. 38,000,000 
Questions Value of Mere Riches. } oe A  apeonnthe 30 000 oD 


“Compare these men with those whose 


Prominence rests j 
; solely on t = 
sion-of mere he posses 


of the best ingredients I can buy—it is 
purely vegetable containing no poisons or 
minerals. Careful laboratory tests con- 
clusively prove its antiseptic and germi- 
cidal propérties. Notwithstanding its 
powerful results, Absorbine is a mild and 
pleasant liniment to use, does not blister, 
stain or remove the hair, and horse can 
be used during treatment. It is economi- 
cal as only a few drops are required at an 
application. A bottle of Absorbine di- 
luted as per formula on label, makes three 
gallons of efficient liniment at a cost of 
80c a gallon. Write for detailed labora- 
tory reports on the germicidal value of 
Absorbine or Absorbine, Jr. Absorbine 
at druggists, $2.00 a bottle, or sent direct, 
express prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
W. F. Young, P. D. F., 11 Temple Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


catalogues that reach our desk the follow- 
ing sentences that should be read care- 
fully and then borne in mind by every 
gardener when ordering seed this year, 


and you want to run away. She is the 84 s Market Growers’ Journal. 


fidence, just the same as in the case of 
the purchase of drugs. 


not indicate whether they will sprout or 
whether they are already dead. 


appearance whether they are true to name 
ing, she has centered her attention on 22d whether they are entirely different. 
the view she gets when she looks in her When you purchase a packet, an ounce or 
a bushel of seed, you place yourself en- 
tirely in the hands of the seed merchant. 


labor and manure in purchasing an article 
} gg may prove as worthless as a cur 
og. 


business were so limited in quantity as 
they are this winter and consequently 
— will be rapidly exhausted. 

0 


on the contrary, everything will be gained 
by ordering at once. 


the different countries in 1911 have not 
= been tabulated, but close estimates 


production for 1911 is put at 3,200,000,000 
gallons. This is 600,000,000 gallons more 


old, and decide for your- be known as d fell : 
Selves as to Woods wealth is the siouter to much. SS ee Penne s enn 


of the two, who has contributed more 


mankind, to whom applies more fittingly 
the term of aristocrat and to whem the 
term of common people. 

“Yes, it is to the common people we 
must go if we would select the best. 
From them has come all that is best in 
our civilization, and it is to them that 
we must look for all the advance that 
yet shall be. There is found that sound, 
common sense that makes for the best, 
and an absence of that super-abundance 
of gold that makes for the worst. Plenti- 
fully employed in useful occupation, they 
have little time and less inclination, and 
still less means for those dissipations that 


of leisure and ap excess of gold.”’ 
IER 

Finally there is the ‘‘Treatise on the 
Twelve Abuses of the Age,’’ which covers 
six pages of Migne but is found in tome 
V. These twelve abuses are: 

1. For the pieacher not to practice his 
own precepts. 

2. An old man without honer. 

3. A young man without obedience. 

4. A rich man without almsgiving. 

5. A woman without modesty. 

6. A chieftain witheut valor. 

7. A contentious Christian. 

8, A haughty pauper. 

9. A wicked ae 
10. A neglectful bishop. 

11. A crowd of people without discipline. 
12. A people without law. 
Oo---_——> 
Absorbine a Vegetable Compound. 


Absorbine is scientifically compounded 








———- 0: 
Purchasing Seed. 
We reprint from one of the many seed 


ed purchasing is a matter of con- 
Seeds by their outward appearance do 


Seeds do not indicate by their outward 


f you plant bad seeds, you only find 


You cannot afford to risk your land, 


Seed supplies never in the history of 


thing will be gained by waiting, but 


ir chan cae ee 
The 1911 Wine Output. 
The official figures of the wine crops of 


ave been given out. The total wine 


—_—_———O-—_———- 
The man whose greatest ambition is to 


Gaso—What is your machine—a runa- 
toward the advance and betterment of bout? 
Lene—I guess so. 


It will only run 
about two minutes.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Mrs. Exe—It isn’t. right to charge Wil- 
liam with taking that money out of your 
Why don’t you accuse me? 

Mr. Exe—Because it wasn’t all taken.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Bacon—Your wife told my wife that 
new silk dress of hers came from a worm. 
Egbert—That’s right. I’m the worm!— 
Yonkers Statesman. 





Henpecked Husband—Is my wife going 
out, Elsie? 


Elsie—Yes, sir. 


Henpecked Husband—Do you knew if 
I am going with her?—Tit-Bits. 
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IN “ti I have the best roof in 


this township. One that 

will last—one that’s water- 
proof—one that will resist the 
hardest storms—and I didn’t have 
a bit of trouble laying it.” 

That’s about what every Ama- 
tite owner says. Its superiority 
over all other ready roofing is 
apparent to anyone who uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface that needs no 
painting. It is durable, fire re- 
tardant, practical, economical. 

Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. Write to 
nearest office for samples. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the color is no objection. Elastic, 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for “‘rubber’ 
roo and all exposed iron and wood. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston _ St. Louis 


‘incinnati Kansas Cit 


tsburgh 
New Orleans Seattle London 
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18 CARLOADS APPLES 











line NewelVav” Gran DRIVEN 
HIGH PRESSURE POWER SPRAYER 





Si de aa hGe wilds .ore a's Sa. ade o 40 spiaces Acreage 
Yield in 500 
INI ica ayduele sa Bsc. 4. a: ccainnk qdigalatd $2,000.00 
r _I have ship; 15 car- 
t possible condition, not a bit wormy, 
Yours very truly, 


I have 80 acres of Ben Davis, rest are York Imperials and Jonathans. 
loads and have 3 carloads to go yet. is i 


My fruit is in the 
and I have the best orchard in Illinois. 











YOU CAN DO AS WELL AS THIS 


Wright & Co. Orchard, Watson, Illinois. 
We have given our ‘NEW WAY” gear driven power sprayer a thorough trial this year. We 
carry four lines of hose up to 200 pounds pressure continuously, and spray 200 gallons of solution in 


I give you below the figures regarding our fruit crop: 


PEAR CROP 


JOHN W. WALLS, Superintendent. 


THE “NEW-WAY” SPRAYER MAKES IT POSSIBLE.- YOU CAN DO IT TOO. 


ie Mevor ComPANY 


ICHIGAM, U.S.A, 


10 ASH 
STREET 
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—Rochester Herald. 


How Farmers Can Gain Millions. 


Crop rotation, which will enormously 
increase the yield from our cultivated 
lands and at the same time stop the rapid 
exhaustion of the soil which is today one 
of the most threatening dangers before 
the country, is the real: solution of the 
problem of the high cost of living accord- 
to Truman G. Palmer of Washington, who 
has just returned from Europe after an 
elaborate study of the results achieved 
there by a judicious system of alternating 
crops. By applying to themselves the 
results obtained through the experience 
of German agriculturists in this respect, 
he asserts that American farmers would 
increase their annual profits by a billion 
and half dollars. 

“The great trouble with the American 
farmer is that he is essentially a one-crop 
farmer,’’ said Mr. Palmer yesterday. ‘‘He 
grows wheat or corn or cotton year after 
year from the same fields. This policy 
is sacrificing literally hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year which American farmers. 
might receive without any considerable 
increase of effort. Our fertilizer bill: is 
growing out of all proportion to that of 
Europe, having advanced from $45,000,- 
000 in 1890 to $110,000,000 in 1910, with 
only an eighth per cent. increase in the 
average yield of our leading cereal crops. 
At the same time the.soil is being robbed 
of its producing power and a condition 
is rapidly developing which, unless a 
change is brought about very soon, will 
put us in the position of being unable to 
supply our own demands for foodstuffs. 


ENORMOUS DIFFERENCES. 


“While the United States often is rep- 
resented as ‘feeding starving hordes of 
Europe,’ the truth is that the rehabilitated 
soils of the older continent, even exclud- 
ing Russia, the ‘granary of Europe,’ pro- 
duce more bushels of the five crops of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats and potatoes per 
capita of their population than we in the 
United States. 

“The better results obtained by Eu- 
rop2an agriculturists frequently are at- 
tributed to the intensive methods of culti- 
vation employed. To an even greater 
degree, however, they are due to the fact 
that Europe long ago realized the ruinous 
results of the single crop policy and by 
the adoption of a wise system of rotation 
has increased the yield of all its crops 
while at the same time preserving the 
fertility of its soil in undiminished volume. 
While intensive methods can be intro- 
duced here only gradually it would be 
possible for American farmers, without 
any considerable added effort, to adopt 
a plan of crop rotation that would enorm- 
ously increase the yield of their acres 
and so would benefit not only themselves 
but every person in the country. 


INDIRECT EFFECTS MORE VALUABLE. 


‘For example, Germany learned nearly 
a generation ago the tremendous value 
of the sugar beet as a crop to be used in 
rotation with cereals and the cultivation 
of this crop has been encouraged in all 
possible ways until Germany now pro- 
duces half of the entire world-product of 
beet sugar. In the United States the 
cultivation of this crop has increased very 
greatly, but it is judged solely by its 
direct return without any consideration 
of the indirect benefits in increasing the 
yield of other crops, although these in- 
direct results are the more valuable of 
the two. In fact the great increase in the 
acreage yield of Germany’s crops has 
taken place since the general introduc- 
tion of the sugar beet as a crop to be used 
in rotation one year in four, that is since 
the early eighties.”’ 
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Observations for three years in Canada 
have determined that rain brings to the 
soil an average amount of nitrogen equal 
to nearly 6,500 pounds a year per acre, 
varying greatly, however, from year to 
year. 


—_—_)—-_— 

If you have written to C. A. Green per- 
sonally and have not received a personal 
reply, it is probably owing to the fact 
that our Editor is spending a few weeks 
resting from his labors at DeLand, 
Florida. He reports that he is enjoying 
excellent health. 


—_0-———_ 

The movement of strawberries from 
leading Florida shipping points recently 
have been lighter than at the correspond- 
ing period of last year, but the quality 
is excellent and the prices have been 
good the financial returns have been 
quite satisfactory. 


—_—_——0-—-_—"—" 

It is proposed to graft the cork oak on 
select vari2ties of native oaks in Cali- 
fornia. In Florida the cork oak flour- 
ished on its own roots, as the example of 
a number of trees in various parts of the 
state shows, although if there is any ad- 
vantage in growing that oak on native 
stock, Floridians would be willing to try 
it. 


——_—l)-_—— 

The New Zealand department of agri- 
culture recommends copper knapsack 
sprayers in preference to those of gal- 
vanized iron-on the ground that we | 
last longer and are available for all 
classes of sprays except those containing 
lime, salt and sulphur while iron tanks 
rob Bordeaux and similar mixtures of 
the copper they contain. 


_—_——_0---—- 

A tract of 2,000 acres sixty miles from 
Chicago is to be divided among families 
of the congested districts of that city. 
This colony will be the nucleus of other 
settlements of the same nature. It was 
the pet idea of the late Warren Springer, 
who left his estate, valued at $2,000,000, to 
his widow, Mrs. Marguerite Warren 
Springer, by whom his plans are being 
carried out. , 

—_—_——_0-—" 

Guests at a recent dinner in Los Ange- 
les sat down to a feast at which alfalfa 
bread, alfalfa tea, both green and black; 
alfalfa coffee, alfalfa syrup and alfalfa 
cakes were on the menu—at least, so it 
is reported. The production of these 
dishes is due, it is said, to the invention 
of a South Dakota farmer who has discov- 
ered how to produce them from alfalfa 
cut when it is not older than from five to 
twelve days. 

—_——_0-——_——- 

Old records brought to light in Linn 
County, Kansas, give some interesting 
figures of many years ago. Cows were 
quoted in 1837 at $7 to $10; horses, $25 to 
$40; hogs, $1.25 to $1.50 per head; a nice 
veal calf sold for 75 cents; eggs, three 
cents a dozen and deer hams, 25 cents 
each. One could get a man to work from 
sunup till dark at fron 15 cents a day, 
and he accepted pay in pelts, hides, 
twists of tobacco, wild honey or yarn 
mits. 

——0-——— 

Good Florida vegetables are bringing 
fancy prices in the Northern markets. 
The past winter has been remarkable all 
through the South for the continuity of 
the chilly, gloomy weather and the abun- 
dance of rain. So whi!e*financial returns 
will be slow in coming, the Florida grower 
will have. about as good a chance as they 
ever had, probably better in the long run, 
for prices are mounting higher up North. 


CURRENT COMMENT. | 


Excellent prices will rule in those markets 
the remainder of the season. Good celery 
and lettuce are in great demand now and 
late tomatoes, if as good as they promise 
to be, will find a waiting market. The 
trade does not expect to see Hastings 
potatoes in the market in any great quan- 
tity before the first of May. 
Oo-——-—- 

World’s Plowing Record Broken. 

The world’s record for plowing was 
recently broken in a demonstration at 
Purdue University, Indiana, in which a 
gang plow having fifty plows and drawn 
by three traction engines turned over a 
stubble field at the rate of an acre every 
four and one-fourth minutes, says the 
Popular Mechanics. This mammoth plow 
cuts a strip nearly sixty feet wide and 
turns over seven acres for every mile it 
travels. Each of the fifty plows is inde- 
pendent of the others, rising and falling 
as easily and naturally as a wooden chip 
on the surface of rough water, so that the 
service of the machine is not confined to 
ground absolutely level. 
0 

Mileage of Improved Roads. 

’ According to information just made 
public by the Director of the Office of 
Public Roads, Indiana leads all the States 
of the Union in mileage of improved 
roads. Most of the improved roads of 
Indiana and Ohio are composed of gravel 
and were, for the most part, built by the 
farmers in working out the taxes. In 
many cases the gravel is dumped on the 
road without proper spreading or rolling. 
Roads constructed in this way seldom 
give entire satisfaction. 

The eight leading good roads states, 
as shown by the data compiled by the 
Director, as follows: 
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——o0 
Preparing Orchard Land. 

O. K. White, Michigan Experiment 
Station—The preparation of soil previous 
to the planting of an orchard will depend 
entirely upon its nature, its texture and 
its condition of fertility. It is generally 
agreed that a field should be brought into 
the best possible state of cultivation be- 
fore it is planted to fruit trees. If young 
trees are planted in a soil that is not in a 
condition to induce a strong, vigorous 
healthy growth, throughout the first few 
og of their lives, the orchard will never 

as healthy, productive, or bring as good 
returns as it would have done if the trees 
had been given a good start, and the lack 
of clean and thorough cultivation previous 
to planting the trees makes it much more 
difficult and expensive after the trees are 
planted. Not only should the prepara- 
tion of soil be clean and thorough, but it 
should be deep. The soil should be 
loosened up as deeply as possible with 
the plow. On some soils it is highly de- 
sirable to use the sub-soil plow, running 
it to a depth of from sixteen to twenty 
inches, Soils which are naturally loose 
and subject to leaching would be possible 
exceptions, and should’ be treated in a 
way to avoid leaching. 

While it is not desirable to select for an 
orchard, soils which need artificial drain- 
age, yet if such is chosen, it should be 
underdrained with tile. Since trees are 
intended to occupy the land for a longer 





High water on the Mississippi. 








period of time than ordinary crops, the 
grower can afford to give the soil better 
preparation than for ordinary annual 
crops. 

In most cases it will be a decided aq. 
vantage to devote the land to hoed crops 
such as potatoes, corn er beans for one 
or two years, before planting the orchard 
so that all weeds can be subdued and the 
soil worked into a good condition. At 
the same time, any poor portions of the 
field ean be easily located and improved 
If the soil is badly depleted, it would pe 
advisable to seed it to clover and turn 
under the sod before planting. If the 
trees are to be planted in the spring, it jg 
better to plow the soil in the fall, unless 
the slope is such as to wash badly. The 
alternate freezing and thawing during 
the winter will assist greatly in pulveriz- 
ing and mellowing the soil. 

Oo—_-—- 


A Poor Peach Crop, But Fine Crop of 
Apples. 

(Says a correspondent to the Democrat 
and Chronicle.) 

“The yield of peaches will be far smaller 
than the average this year. In fact, it 
is my conviction that the crop will be 
one of the poorest in years. The month 
of December was warm and balmy: The 
trees were warmed through and the sap 
began to flow. Then came the long 
stretch of cold weather and the sap which 
had already reached the limbs of the trees 
was congealed. A long cold winter is 
generally good for any fruit tree, but the 
conditions I have described mean that 
when the time comes for the sap to run 
again, it will be lifeless and non-support- 
ing. 

“Every year about this time I cut a 
few branches from several fruit trees and 
put them in a jar of water. This year 
the buds have come on the peach branches, 
but almost as soon as they were visible, 
they dropped off. That is a sure sign of 
a poor year. In my experience, I have 
never known it to fail. So I say we shall 
have a very poor year for peaches. 

“On the other hand, the apple crop 
promises to be a large one. The branches 
I cut from apple trees are full of blossoms, 
even where there were fruit last. year. 

“By the way, an apple dealer shipped 
a carload of apples that he had in storage 
since last fall to New York last week. 
In that whole carload the shrinkage was 
but one barrel. That speaks well for 
Niagara county apples, and, talk as you 
may, the fruit growers of the county are 
not going to allow any grower in the far 
western states better them in the quality 
of the fruit they produce. : 

“What I say in regard of the crops this 
year must only be taken as a prediction 
as to the conditions in the southern sec- 
tion of the county. North of the Ridge 
and along Lake Ontario, the growers may 
have been fortunate enough to escape the 
results of the severe weather, but I am of 
an opinion that the condition is a general 
one, and that returns will show a large 
crop of fine apples, but a very poor peach 
crop this year.” 

—_—_——_—O—-—"" 

Quick Returns from the Orchard. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College 
planted an orchard of about 450 trees on 
the place of C. W. Maynard, Hampden 
County, in May. The cost of preparing 
the land, planting the trees and caring 
for the orchard was, of course, borne by 
Mr. Maynard. The trees used were, 0 
most cases, one year old, of the varieties 
Baldwin, McIntosh, Wealthy, Williams 
Early and Oldenburg. The entire expense 
of which Mr. Maynard was placed for af 

h 





paring the land, about four and one-a 
acres, planting the trees, caring for the 
trees, planting associated crops and caring 
for same, including cost of seed, fertilizer 
and harvesting, all lapor items being 
charged at prevailing prices, totaled $118. 
35. The returns from the associated crop 
were as follows: Red kidney beans $11; 


sweet corn, $56.82; turnips $12; and the 
berries from a small patch of raspherm 


which were already in one corner 0! © 
orchard, sold for $26.01; giving @ total 4 
come of $206.83;, which leaves a net pre 
of $88.48, or approximately $20 per act, 
which is not a very small net return an 
acre for New England soil when the wh 
of the land is devoted to one crop. 
——o0——_ ’ 
When you see a man who is careless i 
the matter of his personal appearance, I 4 
a pretty good sign that he ought to é 
married—or get divorced. 
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The Orchard of the World. 
In its issue of December 8, 1911, the 
New York Tribune Farmer published 
yi interesting and comprehensive article 
5 “The Great Farming Opportunities 
in the Genesee Valley,’”’ from the pen of 
Samuel Fraser, of Geneseo. Mr. Fraser 
ig a prominent member of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society, which 
will hold its annual meeting in this city 
during the last week in January, and is 
well qualified to do this important subject 
iystice. Speaking editorially of one feat- 
on of Mr. Fraser’s article, the Tribune 
Farmer Says: y 
That part of Western New York which 
lies in a comparatively narrow belt along 
the south shore of Lake Ontario, between 
the Oswego and Niagara rivers, has long 
peen noted as one of the greatest fruit- 
growing regions in the country. It em- 
braces only part of five counties, which 
gre not only the largest fruit growing 
counties in the state, but the first four at 
east are the largest in the United States. 
These counties are Monroe, Niagara, Or- 
leans, Wayne and Ontario, In this com- 
paratively small region, about one hun- 
dred miles long by twenty miles broad, is 
produced more than one-tenth of all the 
apples grown in the United States. In 
addition to their leadership in apple 
growing, Monroe and Niagara lead the 
counties of the United States in the pro- 
duction of peaches, Wayne county is 
the greatest apple drying section of the 
world. Wayne, Oswego and a part of 
Monroe are leaders in the production of 
small fruit. 
In the opinion of Mr. Fraser, who 
is in a position to judge accurately, 
Monroe county is ‘‘the greatest fruit 


They may be more’n one way to skin a 
cat, but they’s durn few ways to success- 
fully kill one. 

Anyway, a vacation is a change, an’ 
also hei,s ycu to git rid uv quite a lot uvit. 

We of’n wonder how some people git 
by, an’ they are proberly wonderin’ 
the same thing about us. 

When the son begins to know more than 
the father he ought to be willin’ to do 
more fur him financially also. 

‘ It may be all right to take things ez 
they come, but it might be better in some 
cases to let ’em go by. 

It don’t look so bad to see a man eat 
pie with a knife pervidin’ the pie is good 
an’ his fork is under-sized. 

When you don’t keer any more fur 
skatin’, elidin’ down hill, sleigh ridin’ an’ 
dancin’ it is a purty sure sign thet you are 
gittin’ old, or else you are married. 

Once a feller asked another feller ef 
he ever noticed how much colder it wuz 
in the winter thanin summer, an’ the other 
feller said, ‘‘yes, onless the seasons hap- 
pened to be turned around.”’ 





OQ--- 


Fresh Grape Shipments. 

The shipping of fresh grapes to market 
for table use is becoming-more extensive 
every year, both as regards American 
varieties grown mostly in New York 
State, and Vinifera or California-grown 
grapes. Many instances are on record 
in California where table grapes have 
given the producer a return of from $200 
to as high as $350 an acre and as the pack- 
ing is nearly all done by women the work 
is so distributed that entire families find 
lucrative, healthy and pleasant employ- 
ment. 





If the High Cost of Living Keeps Going Higher 
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growing county in the United States, 
and perhaps in the world.’ It is not 
surprising, therefore, that both the New 
York State Fruit Growers’ Association 
and the Western New York Horticultural 
Society habitually hold their annual 
meetings in this city. 


—_—_—_——_—O_—_—_—_—— 
Ol’ Nutmeg’s’’ Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Joe Cone. 


A smile is a good investment. 
Ef ev’rybuddy wuz right then all would 
wrong. 
Money talks, but in most cases it hez 
& bad cold. 
Too many cooks—but then, there can’t 
€ any too many! 
A poor excuse may be better’n none, but 
4 good one is better yit. 
ev you ever noticed thet there are few 
people in this world too good to be true? 
pretty face seems to be the on’y 
argument some women hey to offer. 
It frequently happens thet a broad 
mind doesn’t go with broad shoulders. 
Do unto others an’ they’ll be sure to 
0 unto you either way. 
; Time an’ tide wait fur no man, but it 
gg hap’ns thet a feller gits ahead 
oth. 


Even the feller who is down an’ out hez 
at least one chance to git up ag’in. 
he man who is down ez low ez he kin 
80 don’t heve to worry any more over his 
escent. 
The very best way to git rid uv your 
polghbor hens—Move out uv the neigh- 
orhood. 
it Sometimes the cream uv society, after 
i L fkimmed, ani’t ez good ez thet which 





The table grape shipments from New 
York and California alone to our leading 
cities now amount to over 125,000,000 
pounds annually. It is =o be regretted 
that this season many of the “aslifornia 
Tokays shipped east were entire:y too 
green and unfit to eat, bringing discredit 
on them and correspondingly low prices. 
It also behooves the growers to grow 
choicer and more varieties of table grapes 
with which to extend the season. 


———_0-—-___—_—- 
Young man, if you’ve an aim in life, 
Consider well, and figure 
That if you hope to hit the mark, 
You’ve got to pull the trigger! 





Oo———_- 
Unfermented Grape Juice. 


The manufacture of unfermented grape 
juice of late years has rapidly developed 
into an extensive, lucrative industry. 
Nearly 4 million gallons per annum are 
made for commercial purposes in this 
country; besides this, many housewives 
put up annual supplies of it. 

It is strange that this has not always 
been an extensive industry, its use being 
of ancient origin. Thus, the -Greeks 
had two kinds of wine “protoplon’” or 
first juice of the grape before pressing, 
and ‘‘denterion’’ or pressed “© “ve. The 
Romans called them ‘‘vinum primarium’”’ 
and “‘vinum_ secondarium.’”’ Some of 
them drank the juice before fermentation 
had started and called it ‘‘mustum.”’ 
After the must or juice had been through a 
heating process (called “reduction” now- 
adays) they called it ‘fratum’’ and when 
after long heating it had been reduced to 
one-half or one-third its original volume, 
they called it ‘‘sapa.’””? This was used by 
the Romans on their bread and was equiv- 
alant to- what we now call syrup.— 
California Fruit Grower. 
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SUD OAM rRamet 


SOO sets anys 


Have you a 


Two or Four-Acre Orchard ? | 


Have you tried the bucket-pump and 
found you did not have enough hands ? 

Has your small sprayer burst in the 
midst of spraying operations ? 

Have you tried the barrel- pump and 
round it too hard to operate ? 


If you have experienced these troubles, you 


will find them eliminated in the Sherwin-Williams 
‘“One-Man’’ Spray-Pump. 
on the market that can Le operated successfully 
by one man, on tracts ranging from a small gar- 
den-patch to full-grown orchards of two to five 
A few minutes’ easy pumping compres- 
ses sufficient air to spray, without again touching 
the lever, for fifteen or twenty minutes at a pres- 
sure which will throw the spray to the top of the 
tallest orchard-trees. 
constructed and so arranged that a breakdown is 
practically impossible. 
well-balanced, and runs easily. 
Man’’ Pump you can save half the cost of labor 
and produce better crops due to more thorough 


spraying. 


It fs the first pump 


This machine is simply 


It is exceptionally light, 
With a “‘One- 


Tf your dealer cannot furnish the pump, do not 
delay, but send $50, the cost of the outfit, together 
with your dealer's name, and we will ship direct, 


Sreight prepaid. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


INSECTICIDE AND FUNGICIDE MAKERS 


675 CANAL ROAD 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1317 














every week. 


tion in the world. 





successful farmers in all parts of the United States. 


the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. 


The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughly practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short Stories and 
Every member of every farmer’s family should read it regularly 
Regular price of the NEW-YORK TRIBUNE FARMER is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


New-York Tribune Farmer one year and Green's Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Our readers. tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to theie homes. For 
nearly thirty years we have-been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. Y 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers,than any similar publica- 
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over the country. 
grams show the reason. You can’t 
afford to plant trees in spaded holes. 


Write for Free Booklet 


To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for removing 
stumps and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating 


(5 hy photos of two-year old Bing 
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PLANT TREES WITH 
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“Stops First Year Losses. 
Speeds Up Development 
One to Two Years. 
Improves Quantity, 
Color and Quality of Fruit. P*otessphed 
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i] day out of same shipment. Simi- 
lar results have been obtained all 


The root dia- 


barren soil, ditching, draining, excavating and road-making, ask for “Tree 
Planting Booklet, No. 31” 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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“Will the roofing stay 
waterproof?”’ 

The surface of any roof- 
ing may be made attrac- 
tive, but to be sure the 
roofing will last you want 
to know what it’s made of. 








is made of Nature’s ever- 
lasting waterproofer—as- 
phalt from the world-fa- 
mous Trinidad Lake. Its 
valuable natural oils do 
not dry out like the so- 
called asphalts made by 
man. » Natural asphalt 
gives Genasco life and 
resistance. 

The surface of Genasco 
is handsome—mincral or 
smooth; and it is lastingly 
waterproof through and 
through. 


Comes in rolls. Ready for 
anybody to lay. Ask your 
dealer for Genaseo. Write 
us for samples and the Good 
Roof Guide Book—free, 

The Kant-leak Kleet, for 
smooth-surface roofings, 
prevents nail-leaks and 
waterproofs seams without 
cement. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
ufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 

















Philadelphia 
{iow York San Francisco anne) 
eee) Ready-Mixed House & Barn 
PAINT. 
Highest Quality 











ever sold direct to the con- 
sumer. All middlemen's pro- 
fits saved. 

Write for FREE Color Card, 
Price List and Booklet which 
tells the whole story. 


=m YUMA PAINT CO. 
656 &. Meaument Ave., Dayton, 0. 











MARYLAND BEST IN THE UNION 
THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to gettle in the state 
of Maryland, where they will find a delightful and health- 
fai climate, first-class markets for their products and plenty 
of land at reasonable prices. Maps and descriptive pam- 
phicts will be sent free upon application to State Board of 
£ A . Roalet . Md. 











Why pay the retail price 
when you can buy your 
Stove or Furnace 
straight from the old re- 
liable Kalamazoo Stove 
Company who Guaran- 
teeevery stove, give you 
400 different styles to 
choose from and save 
you $5.00 co $40.00 on the- 
deaier’s price? 


30 Days 
FREE 
TEST 


. and 360 Days Approval 

—the only sure-satisfac- 
@ tion way to buy. Money 
back and freight id 
both ways if stove fails 
to please after this long test. 


Get This FREE Book 
of FACTORY PRICES. You 
can buy 80 close you'll get a 
bigger, better stove than you 
planned at far less than you 
expected to spend. Every 
stove shipped same day or- 
der is received. Send for the 
Factory Price Book, No, 316, 




















Book 

















Kalamazoo Stove Co., Btrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mi 
400 Stoves BWeirt Vests 
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jend of the winter, if done twice. 


Pears for the Home Orchard. 

What fruits to plant for home use 
differ materially from those one would 
set out for a commercial orchard, says 
Jos. Meehan in Practical Farmer. For 
home use a succession is wanted from 
July until the season closes, while when 
marketing is the object a half dozen or 
less kinds are all that are required. 
Here is a list of about a dozen, named 
in succession of ripening, which would 
provide a supply of fruit the whole season 
through: Siatainas Elizabeth, July; 
Osband’s Summer, August; Clapp’s Fav- 
orite, August; Bartlett, September; Bous- 
sock, October; Sheldon, October; Howell, 
October ; Seckel, October; Anjou, October; 
Lawrence, November; Kieffer, November. 

The late ripeners are easily kept in a 
cool place until early spring, and if cold 
storage be obtainable it gives the fine 
pears we find in our markets in early 
spring. The Kieffer pear combines many 
excellent qualities. When well ripened 
it is an attractive looking pear, juicy, and 
good eating, while for canning there is no 
better variety in the whole list. It pos- 
|sesses, too, the power of repelling the 
| San Jose scale, at least this pest never 
troubles it, and everyone knows what a 
boon this is to the fruit grower. No 
scaic is known to attack it; and many a 
farmer has made money setting out an 
orchard of this pear alone. 

But the Saa Jose scale need deter no 
one from planting an orchard. It can 
be controlled by spraying tka trees in 
winter, toward the close, if sprayed but 
once, and at the beginning aru at the 
Lime 
and sulphur, and Scalecide a..d other 
miscible oils will do the work. These 
oils can be bought with nothing more se- 
quired than water mixed with them to 
be ready for use, which makes them to 
be preferred to the lime-sulphur, which 
is much harder to prepare. : 

-—_——_0-—-_—-—- 

Taking up the statement from the 
Geneva bulletin first, this has created a 
good deal of comment. Briefly stated 
the experiment cited was of sixteen years’ 
duration on an orchard where an abund- 
ance of vegetable matter had been plough- 
ed under annually, says Tribune Farmer. 
There trees of which records were care- 
fully kept showed no benefit from either 
fertilizer or manure. This was on land 
where fertilizers shows large returns 
in grain and other farm crops, indicating 
that here certainly, where an abundance 
of humus is supplied, it is not necessary 
to give other plant food, the crops turned 
under furnishing vegetable matter and 
nitrogen and the increased water content 
retained by the humus and the mineral 
plant food in the soil made soluble by 
the moisture and gases generated by the 
decompo ing vegetable matter supply 
all plant food necessary, and any more is 
superfluous. 

Many practical orchardists with a like 
system report similar results, the writer 
among the number. This being true, 
it is unwise for a man to spend his money 
for fertilizers when he can get the results 
by. tillage and vegetable matter. In 
view of these results it is also unwise 
for a man to invest heavily in purchased 
fertility until he has determined in his 
own orchard whether it paysornot. There 
may be such—doubtless are—where it 
will pay to use fertilizers, particularly 
when plant food in the soil has not been 
made available. In other cases a fertilizer 
may be needed to induce a satisfactory 
growth of a cover crop. In such cases it 
may be wise to use the untreated rock. 
This explains the apparent discrepancy 
between the two statements and answers 
the first query. 
_—_—_——_O---_— 

Surface Manuring. 
Leaving manure on top of the ground 
is Nature’s way. The leaves of the forest, 
and the grass on the prairies, rot on top 
of the ground, and all animals (except 
the cat leave their excrement on the 
surface, says J. W. Ingham, Bradford 
Co., Pa. in Pennsylvania Farmer. We 
find the prairies full of fatness, and the 
poodianiie very fertile when first cleared. 
I believe Nature’s way is always the best 
when properly assisted by art. When 
stable manure is spread on top oi the 
ground the strength or richest portion is 
leached into the soil by the rains or melt- 
ing snow and is diffused thruout the 
porous earth, every particle receiving its 
due proportion of plant food in due time 
to be imparted to the hungry plant roots 
crowding themselves thru it. 
The coarser portions of the manure 
remaining on the su..uce until the ground 
is plowed, act as a mulch to prevent 
evaporation, or drying out of the soil. 
When manure is hauled out, and immedi- 
ately plowed under, the furrow slice rolls 
it into streaks, and lumps which do not 
for a long time i well diffused or spread 
thru the ground. 

TESTIMONIALS OF BEST FARMERS. 
The testimony of the best farmers 
and writers is generally in favor of sur- 
face manuring—especially in the winter. 
Henry Stewart says: ‘Practically, there 
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is less loss by any escape of valuable 
matter from the manure when it is spread 
on the field than when it remains in the 
open yard or is kept in a manure cellar. 
A covered yard where manure is trodden 
hard by stock during the winter is not a 
bit more saving of the manure than is 
the spreading of it as it is made on the 
fields where it is to be used.” 

Waldo F. Brown wrote: ‘‘I have now 
arranged so that I now draw out about 
half of my manure in the winter and 
spread it from the wagon, and the re- 
mainder is drawn out for use on wheat 
land in July, or August. I usually have 
a clover sod to spread it upon and always 
prefer to use manure drawn out in winter 
on land with sod or stubble on it, but I 
often spread it on stalk ground.” 

“Marion” says: ‘‘Whenever we can 
possibly do so, we aim to haul out our 
manure as fast as made, and spread it on 
grass or wheat. I have watched it closely 
and am fully of the opinion that we save 
a great deal more of the strength by so 
doing than by throwing it into sheds, or 
heaps, to fire-fang or wash away into the 
gutters from our barnyards.’’ 

The Country Gentleman says edi- 
torially: ‘‘It 1s a good practice to draw 
out and spread manure as it is made in 
the winter, saving both time and labor. 
As soon as melting snow or rain would 
act on it, enough of the soil is thawed to 
absorb and hold the valuable manure. 
here is very little danger of waste when 
spread in the winter as merely freezing 
does not decompose the fertilizing ingred- 
ients, and no chemical change goes on in 
that condition. The manure should be 
evenly spread and not left in lumps.” 


—_————_-CO" 
Conclusions of Geneva Experiment 
Staticn on Fertilizers for Fruits— 


1: >-es have a preparatory time of several 
seasons before fruit bearing begins; farm 
and truck crops make their growth, bear 
a crop and pass away for most part in a 
single season. Trees begin to grow early 
in the spring and continue until the late 
fall; few annual crops are in active growth 
more than half the time that leaves and 
roots of trees are at work. The roots of 
trees go much deeper and spread rela- 
tively further than do those of succulent 
crops. Such data as are at hand seem to 
show that the apple transpires a greater 
amount of water in proportion to its leaf 
area than do most succulent plants, which 
means that the nutritive soil solution 
may be less concentrated than for grains 
and vegetables, and yet feed the tree 
equally well. The apple crop is from 80 
to 90 per cent. water, and the leaves for 
the most part remain on the ground; in 
field crops the product has a much higher 
percentage of solids, and the roughage 
is not usually returned to the soil. These 
differences in manner of feeding, to my 
mind, largely account for the lack of re- 
sults in applying fertilizers in the two 
station orchards, while in fields alongside, 
farm crops have abundantly repaid the 
cost of fertilizing them, says Tribune 
Farmer. 

What conclusions can be drawn from 
these two experiments? In my opinion 
it is safe to say that they indicate that in 
the average Western New York apple 
orchard, if well drained, well tilled and 
properly supplied by organic matter from 
stable manure or cover crops, commercial 
fertilizers are little needed. The excep- 
tions will largely be found on sandy and 
gravelly soils deficient in potash and the 
phosphates and very subjects to drouths, 
or on soils so shallow or of such mechani- 
cal texture as to limit the root range of 
the apple plant, or in soils so wet or so 
dry or so devoid of humus or so close in 
texture that soil bacteria do not thrive. 
There may be some orchards now receiv- 
ing good care and planted on naturally 
good soil that require additions of one or 
possibly two of the leading elements of 
plant food. 

Oo 


Robbing the Soil. 

Impoverishment of the soil occurs 
in too many localities through the leasing 
of farms by owners who remove to a city 
or village for the sake of social or educa- 
tional advantages. 

To the owner who is short-sighted, or 
who desires only to get the largest income 
possible from his acres during his own 
lifetime, it is a matter of indifference how 
the land is used. To the tenant farmer 
the one thing desirable is to raise large 
crops in a few years. Thus a profitable 
crop is raised constantly, alternation and 
lasting “ tilization are neglected and the 
land becomes so exhausted that it cannot 
be made to produce large crops except 
by a long and costly reversal of the pro- 
cess. 

This is deplorable from a public point 
of view, for national welfare depends on 
wisest cultivation of the soil. Must the 
state interfere to prescribe in detail how 
the land shall be used? Owners of farm 
lands who look to the future should see 
to it that the proper crops are raised; they 
can do so in making leases.—Chicago 











Your Dealer 
Asks $1490 


Our Factory 
Price 


$675 


Quarter-sawed 
oak Craftsman 
Chair, Maro- 
kene Leather 
cushion, height 
37 inches, width 
31 in., depth 
21 in. 


RES SCS mH 
Write For Book of 


Craftsman Furniture 


Mail a postal for beautifully illustrated 64. 
book of Craftsman furniture showing chairs, ae 
ers, settees, tables. Made of quarter-sawed oak, 
Wide variety of designs—very best workmanship 
Finished im eotor you choose. Shipped in complete 
seetions—casily assembled in a few minutes. 


—And the Factory Prices 


save you over half the retail price. For the same investment you 
get just twice as much furniture. Money Back Guarantee on 
every piece. Mail post card for free book—NOW 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
9404 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Do Your Own Soldering 
NO SKILL NEEDED. i : 
INOL 


PERFECT WORK. 
SAVE EXPENSE by using 
the modern combined solder and flux. Just apply and heat, 
Use a candle, gas jet, or the Tinol Alcohol Torch. A true 
solder but as simple as glue. Mends even enamelware, 
Send $1.20 for Tinol Alcohol Torch and can of Tinol Paste, 
Literature fre 


HESS & SOM, Dept. L, 1215 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Cider Press 
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PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 

: catalog of Kevstone Drills, tells 
B how. Many sizes ; tractionand 
portable. Easy terms. These 
machines make good anywhere, 


Keystone Well Digger Co., - 
Beaver Falls, Pa, 








A complete Grafting Tool made of forged steel. 
Price, 50 Cents Postpaid. 




















¥% Pound 25 Cents Postpaid 
1 Pound 40 Cents Postpaid 
5 Pounds $1.75 Postpaid 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Satisfaction « Guaranteed Users 
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Our O. K. Champion Planter makes and 
raves the owner money. One man and team Pp ~ 
five or six acres of potatoes a day. Investiga' 
our line of potato diggers, etc. Write for our 
free catalog today. Dealers sell our machines 
Champion Potato Machinery Co. 
431 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 
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Sandow $ 
2/2 H.-P. Stationary 
Engine—Complete 


3/ 


Gives ample power for all farm 
. ‘Only three moving parts— 
no valves— 


Soldon 15 


days’ trial. YOUR 
MONEY BACK IF YOU 
ARE NOT SATISFIED. 
5-year ironclad guarantee. Sizes 
2% to 20 H. P., at proportionate 


prices, in stock, ready to ship. a= 
Postal brings full particulars free. 
Write for proposition on first en- 
gine in your locality. , (116) 


Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


OUR CROPS 


can get more nitrogen out_of_one 
single sack of 


Nitrate of Soda 


than out of a two-horse wagon load of manure. The 
Nitrogen in Chilean Nitrate of Soda is 100% available 
and is immediately so the day you apply it! It produces 


More powerful growth and healthier, 
bigger plants. Easy to handle, clean, 
cheap, odorless, free from fillers. 
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Use of Standard Concrete Mixtures. 


hat proportion shall cement, sand 
. Ne mixed, and how much of 















and others approach screened gravel. 
At all times the composition of the bank 
gravel should be known before use. 
Two simple methods of handling bank 
gravels present themselves. One is to 


: : : y y -fourth inch 
uestions is comparatively a simple P@88 the gravel over a one = 
Set, though the same cannot be said Screen and then remix in the desired 


= 
f the more accurate scientific answers. proportions. The cost of screening is 
Frequently standard or arbitrary mix- 
tures are more practical than the exact 
mixtures. On the small job a small sav- 
ing in cement to be effected by the latter 
glass of mixtures would not amount to 
ick 
ire 





In 
ravel 

oo Fil be needed? ; 
Fortunately the practical answer to 









quickly recovered on the larger and more 
particular jobs and also when cement is 
much and it would not pay to make much 
of an effort to make exact mixtures. 


expensive. 
CHOICE OF MIXTURES. 


Another method is to take a repre- 
sentative sample of the bank gravel and 

Standard mixtures are usually expressed 
in “parts”? of cement, sand and gravel 


then screen it to get an idea of the com- 
position of the gravel. Then additional 

orbroken stone. Thus a 1-2-4 mix, means 

one part cement, two parts sand and four 


cement may be added to care for the ex- 
cess of sand usually present. Frequently 

parts gravel or stone. In practice this 

has come to mean one bag of cement, two 


gravels direct from the bank are half 
cubic feet of sand, and four cubic feet of 








sand. These may be mixed 1-4 for a 1-2-4, 
and 1-5 for a 1-2}-5. For this reason 
some people are nga all bank run! 
gravels in this manner. better plan is 
to know the composition of the bank 
gravel and mix accordingly.—E. W. 
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manship. otten by measuring out a cubic foot 

complete that it is now quite generally considered What Can be Grown on An Acre. Dr.William S. Myers Dingine <¢ Cofeen 17Madison Ave., New York 

r 4 cubic foot by contractors and archi- | You may be surprised at the number of aARcB MY 

rices tects. The sand and gravel are perfectly fruit plants you can placeonanacre. You NO BR OFFICES 

stment yoo measured in bottomless boxes of the re- should not limit yourself to an acre, but 

a quired sizes or by other equally accurate here is a list for that much ground: It 
methods. In fact the measurement of shows that 88 trees can go on one acre, Z 
sands is a difficult problem at best. and between these trees 90 berry bushes The “@ 

7, Mich. Measuring by shovels cannot be recom- and 1,050 strawberry plants: ’ 

yer, mended as dry sand runs off the shovel _14 plum trees set 15 by 15. Bi L, 
while moist sand ee up. rr —_ trees set 15 by 15. , L 

wer. The following sand mixtures are gener- 14 Japan persimmon trees set 15 by 15, ° ° 
ally recognized. 1-1.-5-3 is a very rich _16 apple trees set 26 by 20 feet. NEW oe Repeating Rifle 
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mixture of great strength. It is occa- 
sionally used in parts of reinforced work 
when exceptional strength is required. In 
farm work such strength is rarely needed 


16 pear trees set 26 by 20 feet. 
20 fig bushes set 12 by 16 feet. 
50 blackberries set 4 by 4 feet. 
20 bunch grapes set 10 by 10 feet. 
50 dewberries set 4 by 4 feet. 
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ind heat, and if needed can usually be secured more 
adaat cheaply by using a larger member of a 1,050 strawberry plants (5 rows) set ame. 
ol Paste, leaner mixture. : 3 feet by 1 foot. ; t ' g 
ahia, Pa 1-2-4 is the usual mixture for strong This 1s a total all told, of 1,050 straw- Here’s the rifle you have been 
a or water-tight work. Much leaner mix- berries and 228 other plants and trees. | waiting fore=an up-to-date .22 caliber repeater that 
Pans tures may be made water tight provided No provision has been made for the pecan| handles without change or adjustment .22 short, .22 long 
. so awe js ee and .22 long-rifle cartridges of all makes and styles, yet sells at 
atalog the surprisingly low price of $8.50. 
Write The solid-top and side ejection are always a protection, keep shells, powder 
tor it and gases from your face, allow instant repeat shots. Quick take-down construction— 
today easily cleaned—takes little space and brings greatest pleasure at small expense. 
Learn more about the full Warfja line. Sends JRO. 2 ficearms Co, 
stamps postage for the 136 page /Zzrvz catalog. 39 Willow Street New Haven, Conn, 
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See SF 
TT aT age ney Every Farmer Can Add to His Income 
I want every farmer who reads this advertisement to write 
LLS for my catalog. It shows how big money can be made by cannin 
k, with Vegetables fruits and vegetables; kow easy it is to build up a profitable 
a a business by investing only a few dollars. Let me prove that 
a. Lasily WEiiy There is Money for you in a 
Yow s Stahl Canning Outfit - 
Co,, fo ow d The “Stahl” is the best canner on the market.p@ 
a. Madein ailsizes. Prices $4.20 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Over 100,000 in use. With every outfit I give com- 
plete directions and show you how to marketcanned § 
goods to the bestadvantage. Write to-day forcatalog. § 
€.S.STAHL, Box 301W Quincy, IL 
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This photwgraph is kindly sent us by Mrs. D. K. Graves. 








trees and grapes. These should be pro- 
vided for by using the pecans for shade 
trees, and the grapes should have a place 
by themselves. List may be changed or 
varied at will, omitting some and adding 
others to suit local conditions.—Farm 
Gazette. 


there is an exact proportion of very good 
materials. The above mixture is adapted 
\ore-iaforced floors, bridge floors, cisterns, 
water tanks and cement posts. For the 
latter use the gravel must be small in 
order to pass around re-enforcing and 
make a smooth post. 

124-5 is of very good strength and 
frequeatly of water tightness. It is the 
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Plant Breeding Can Work Wonders. 
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(sual mixture for building and silo walls . — —T 
NY, ad foundations for sidewalks and floors ,“4,2¢W, Phase of conservation was put 4 

on ground. This mixture is also used for forth in the remarks of Dr. A. W. Gilbert 4 Rose Bushes Almost 
oem concrete posts, when the quantity of of Cornell University in an address dur- x3 
Jsers evel in usually vedas ‘tev Eaeas. ing Farmers’ Week at Ithaca. He showed j = ! 
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Having determined upon the propor- 
tons of the different materials the next 
prtblem is to determine the amount of 
toh needed to make a cubic yard of 
tnished concrete. From this the totals 
‘aa be figured. Tables found in publica- 
‘tons of cement manufacturers are very 
‘onvenient. In the. absence of these, 
the following modification of the Fullers 
tule will be found serviceable for ordin- 
wily good materials. Divide 40 by the 
otal number of parts. The quotient, will 
the number of sacks (cu. fit.) of cement. 
for a 1-2-4 mix, the number of sacks 
of cement: will be 40 divided by 7 or 5.7. 
,W@ number of cubic feet of sand will be 
“3.7 or 11.4 eubic feet. 
le Ne Bumoer of cubic feet of gravel will 
: 57x4 or 22.8 cubic feet. Then for 
‘ah cubic yard of 1-2-4 conorete, 5.7 
‘wks of cement, 11.4 cubic feet of sand 
nd 22.8 cubic feet of soreened gravel 
“ill he needed. 


é USING BANK GRAVEL. 
Frequently if not generally the farmer 
aa hot have either broken stone or 
** snag gravel but does have a gravel 
extra eocess to one. Bank are 

mely variable in nature, some are 
Mactically sand, others run half sand, 


excessive drain upon our soils. Plant- 
Breeding can do this for the farmer by 
giving him better varieties with higher 
yielding powers. 

The average yield of potatoes in New 
York State for the last ten years is very 
low, less than 90 bushels per acre. Some 
years drought causes these low yields, 
but the chief reason is the lack of highly 
bred seed. In the course of his remarks, 
Professor Gilbert, pointed out how yields 
of 800 bushels or more per acre might 
easily be obtained if they had good care 
and the proper strains were used. These 
great yields may be obtained without 
the addition of excessive quantities which 
needs to be conserved if our agriculture 
is always to flourish. 

The same methods are used in breeding 
plants as in the breeding of animals. The 
best individuals are sought and used to 
breed from for the production of future 
races. Thus in the course of a few genera- 
tions of pedigreed breeding, a strain may 
be produced of high yielding capacity. 

——_——~-—- 

Mrs. Samantha Nellis, who was 102 
years old on January 5th, during the 1911 
grape harvest packed over 800 baskets of 
grapes.—Naples News. 


He offers six charming varieties 
of Roses and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year for 
Sixty Cents. 


Here is a list of the roses to be mailed to you postpaid, one of each of six varieties and 
Green’s Frurt GROWER one year, all for Sixty Cents. 


Climbing Baby Rambler—crimson Etoile de Lyon—yellow 
Maman Cochet—shell pink Etoile de France—red 
Kaiserin Aug. Victoria—white Champion of the World—deep pink 


These six roses are grown in 2}” pots and are such as nurserymen plant by the hundred 
thousand in carefully prepared fields where they expect nearly every one to grow and foria 
the two year old rose bushes of commerce. These rose bushes can be mailed at any time 
after February 15. State when you want them sent to you. Plant them in a well prepared 
bed or in the garden. 

C. A. Green considers this one of the most attractive premium offers ever made with 
GreeEN’s Fruit Grower, and one which will especially interest the ladies. 

Send in your orders now and your subscriptions, stating when you want the rose plants 
mailed. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. 





Green’s Frutr Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please find enclosed Sixty Cents, for which enter my subseription to GREEN’s Frurr Grower 
for one year, which entitles me to six rose plants, as per offer, to be sent by mail postpaid. 
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Better Fruit 
SPRAY WITH PYROX 
NO WORMS. Pyrox kills 


all leaf-eating insects, codling 
moth, canker worm and kin- 


dred pests. € 


NO SPOTS. Pyrox pre- 
vents or destroys fungous 
growths, scab, blight, rot, etc., 
thus producing beautiful, 


PRIZE QUALITY fruit. 
Leading fruit growers and ex- 
hibitors like Hardy of N. H., 
Repp Bros., also Barclay, of 
N. J., Tyson of Penn., have 
used Pyrox for years. You 
know their record. Pyrox is 
THE ONE BEST spray; 
smooth, creamy, free from 
lumps, mixes easily in cold 
water, doesn’t clog the nozzles. 
It sticks to foliage even through 
heavy rains, remaining effect- 
ive for months, thus saving 
expense of respraying. All 
ready to use by adding water. 


GOOD FOR ALL FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
ON SPRAYING with prices, 
ete. Also see if your dealer 
has Pyrox on hand. Wise 

growers are ordering early. 


Bowker Insecticide Co. 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 


We also ship from Baltimore and Cincinnati. 4 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








CANNING «i. 


Steam Pres- 
sure Boilers 
tor canning fruits of 
all kinds—corn, peas, 
string beans, pump- 
kins, tomatoes, 
















etc. pe Se ee ee 
on cook stovelike an ordinary kettle. Factory 
sizes have fire box, soldering outfit, lifting 
crane, etc., complete. Canning is as easy as 
cooking eggs or boiling potatoes if you have 
the right apparatus. Our booklet 
“SECRETS OF THE CANNING BUSINESS” 
tells the whole story. It is free, also our 1912 
om Farmers save $100 each year in gro- 
cery bills. Orchardists and ve; etable ardeners 
P make from $500 to 
$1000 yearly from fruit 
and vegetables that 
otherwise would go to 
» waste. Writenow. 
Wholesale Prices 
to Farmer Agents 
and Dealers 


Northwestern Steel 
| & Iron Works 


112 SPRING STREET 
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2000 TREES 


200 Varieties. Also Grapes, Small Fruits, ete. Best 
rooted stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample currants mailed for 10c, 
Catalog free. LEW18 ROESCH & SON, Kes Ui , Fredonia, N. ¥. 























A Successful Fruit Farm. 

The fruit farm of Mr. G. T. Powell, in 
Columbia County, N. Y., embracing one 
hundred and thirty acres in orchards is a 
fair illustration of modern methods in 
fruit culture. The land is undulating 
and the soil a gravel loam overlying a 
gravel sub-soil. Visiting the farm re- 
cently I found a man trimming in the 
older orchard, the trees having borne 
|sixty years. They have been kept well 
| pruned and are in vigorous and healthy 
|condition. Being directed to the Barn I 
|found the superintendent, and together 
| we visited the several orchards, vhe trees 
|ranging from one year upwards. In the 
| first, of perhaps eight acres, the trees are 
|four years old, are twenty feet apart and 

consist of Rome Beauty, McIntosh, 
| Northern Spy and Wagner. Currants 
are set in the rows, and strawberries in 
hills between the rows. The strawber- 
lries were mulched with oats sown in 
September. Mr. Powell says that this 
system of mulching has proved quite 
satisfactory, the oats being winter killed 
and not interfering with the growth of the 
berries. In this orchard, spraying has 
been recently done for the San Jose scale, 
the preparation being scalecide. This is 
used in the proportion of one gallon scale- 
cide to fifteen gallons of water. I 
thoroughly sprayed as soon as the leaves 
fall and again, before the buds start in 
the spring the scale may be kept entirely 
in check. Mr. Powell believes the scale- 
cide has also some fungicidal value. Hav- 
ing used it four years he says the foliage 
has never been finer. There is sulphur 
in this preparation. which is the reliable 
ingredient 1n the lime sulphur spray, and 
| this it is said is much pleasanter to handle. 

Considerable is being done in experi- 
menting with dwarf trees. In an orchard 
set to Wagners forty feet apart, dwarf 
Astrachans are used as fillers. They are 
now four years old, are finely headed, and 
being low make a great convenience in 
gathering the fruit, pruning and spraying. 
Mr. Powell believes that in time we shall 
have the gypsy and browntail moths to 
deal with, and in that case the high headed 
trees will have to go. He thinks that 
with the dwarf trees any kind of insect 
may be held in check. From this orchard 
of four-year-old dwarf Astrachans quite 
a crop was marketed last year. 

An orchard of five-year-old trees is in- 
terplanted with peach, and on a hillside 
peach trees occupy the entire ground. 
To a question as to their being profitable, 
|the answer was, they are uncertain. An 
| orchard of Wealthy and Duchess looked 

well, and another of Sutton Beauty, 

twenty years old, were beauties. Another 
plantation of Kings, headed on Northern 
| Spy, are very promising, as also another 
lof Jonathan and Sutton Beauty, twelve 
years old. An orchard of Rhode Island 
Greenings, interplanted with Transpar- 
ents, ten years old, give great promise. 

Of cherries, Montmorency and Windsor 

have the lead. The favorites with the 
| deans seem to be the German prune and 
| York State prune. Currants are popular 
'and the leading variety is Fay’s. Alto- 
‘gether, there are eighteen thousand 
currant bushes. Many of these are in- 
terplanted among the trees. Small fruits 
other than currants and strawberries are 
not grown. 

Fertilizers are being experimented with 
in addition to that made on the farm, con- 
siderable barnyard manure is purchased. 
Nitrate of soda and potash are used and 
recently a carload of lime has been used. 
Mr. Powell has demonstrated that crim- 
son clover may be successfully grown this 
far north, and this is sown in the summer 
and plowed under in the spring. A great 
effort is being made with fertilization and 
cultivation to heighten the color and im- 
prove the flavor; also the keeping and 
shipping qualities. The main varieties 
of apples are Astrachan and Sweet Bough 
for early; the Duchess, Wealthy and 
Gravenstein for autumn, McIntosh for 
late autumn; Northern Spy,Sutton, Bald- 
win and Rhode Island Greening for winter. 
Insecticides have been experimented with 
and the Bordeaux mixture has been 
modified to three pounds lime to fifty 
gallons of water. On certain kinds, 
Ladysweet and Jonathan, even this 
amount has been omitted, as it colors the 
apples. A substitute of arsenate of lead 
14 pounds to fifty gallons of water is used, 
spraying three times.—B. F. Mack, in 
American Cultivator. 


_— nvr 
Northern Spy Apples. 

No kind of apple varies so much in 
quality as does the Northern Spy. Ever 
since it began to be disseminated, about 
40 years ago, it has required more thor- 
ough manuring and more care in pruning 
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than other varieties. Because it is 
naturally an exceedingly thrifty growing 
variety there is a popular belief that it 
succeeds best on poor soil so as to stunt 
growth and induce early bearing. But 
the Spy thus grown is not of the best 
quality. It blossoms too freely, sets too 
much fruit, and unless the inside of the 
tree has been pruned most of this will be 
shaded and never be well colored. There 
is as much difference between these poor 
immature specimens and the highly color- 
ed large and delicious fruit grown on well 
manured and well pruned trees as can be 
imagined. A stranger to the fruit see- 
ing these different specimens can hardly 
be persuaded that they are of the same 
variety. 

The erect habit of the Northern Spy is 
probably the cause of its delay in bearing. 
If while the tree is young its limbs are 
weighted at the ends so as to cause them 
to bend down the obstruction of sap will 
cause fruit buds to form and fruit to set 
the following season. We once saw a 
curious illustration of this. A young 
Northern Spy tree was located in a corner 
near a barn, where a snowdrift piled over 
it, bending down many of its lower 
branches. So flexible were they that they 
did not break; but after the snow went 


f off these branches continued to grow 


horizontally with their ends bent down. 
Two years later these branches fruited 
and continued to bear fruit regularly, 
though it was several years before the 
upper part of the tree came into bearing. 
_For regrafting old orchards lacking in 
vigor, there is no variety better than the 
Northern Spy. It comes into bearing 
quickly under such conditions, and bears 
large, well-colored fruit of the best quality. 
Such trees have, however, a habit of bear- 
ing a very full crop one season and a light 
crop the next. Probably this might be 
remedied by thinning the crop the years 
when the trees set the fullest. 
——_O-——_——_ 
The Luscious and Profitable Peach. 


Extremely heavy peach planting has 
been going on in this State during the 
last few years, and shows little signs of 
abating greatly yet. It is a question 
whether all these peaches can be Tdoeeed 
of profitably with the others that will be 
set out soon, or whether, as appears to 
be the case with some varieties of table 
grapes, it is going to be a problem to 
come out even in putting the fruit on the 
market. It seems, however, as if there 
is no immediate danger of overproduction 
if the grower cares well for his trees, savs 
D. J. Whitney in the Pacific Rural Press. 





o-—--— 

“Can you tell me the reason why the 
lions didn’t eat Daniel?” . 

“Because the most of him was backbone 
and the rest was grit.’’ 

O—----—- 
Some Large Vineyards. 

To the late Leland Stanford, exgovernor 
and then United States Senator from 
California and founder of the celebrated 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University, belongs 
the distinction of having had in Sacra- 
mento Valley at Vina, Cal., the largest 
single vineyard in the world, the same 
being 7 miles long and comprising 5,000 
acres. The three years that I was general 
foreman of it during vintage we harvested 
from 400 to 850 tons of grapes daily, the 
annual grape crop of the place amounting 
to about 20,000 tons or 4 million pounds 
of grapes. Says California Fruit Grower. 

At Guasti, Cal., the Italian Vineyard 
Co. has a single vineyard containing 
4,000 acres.. The Riverside Vineyard 
Co. at Stadler, Cal., has a vineyard of 
2,200 acres. 

At Asti, Cal., the Italian-Swiss Colony 
has 1,700 acres in bearing vineyards. On 
the place are extensive wineries, with 
the largest vat in the world, which as 
originally constructed held 500,000 gallons. 
_ The California Wine Association, at 
its own and leased wineries annually 
works up from 200,000 to 250,000 tons of 
grapes. Throughout the State there are 
— a number of vineyards of 500 acres 
each. 








Oo-———_ 

The diamond used in drilling is the vari- 
ety known as bort, and is found in Bahia, 
Brazil, and is now worth $35 per carat. 
For drilling purposes, bort is superior 
to the gem diamond, as it is harder and 
tougher. 

It appears that the greatest velocity 
of a rifle ball is not at the muzzle, but some 
distance in front. An average of ten 
shots with the German infantry rifle has 
shown a muzzle velocity of 2068 feet per 
second, with a maximum velocity of 2132 
feet per second at ten feet from the 
muzzle. 
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Something New =>: i 


Gets twice the resulte— 
with same laborand fluid. 
Flat or round, fine or coarse 
a ame ca, 7 
rees, potatoes, gardens, w 
etc. Agents Wanted, Booklet Free. 


Rochester Spray Pump Co. ,190 Proadvay. 
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Compressed Air Sprayers 
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: We do not ask for your order all d 
simply because we are one of the This ead brat 
oldest nursery firms in the busiest’ ls usual 
or because we are the largest pers the first ses 
section of the country. But we fe usually more 

your business on the merits of our er tabs | 

and plants—the best and most reliable em 8 can be 
Our long ex a many lit 





buy. 

psoas Mag yout guarantee that our pr” 
duct and prices are right. 

Send a posal today for our practical 


Booklet. It b.ils down for your 
what we have learned during thirty yea? 


experience in growing fruit. 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box 9, Yalesville, Conm 
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For Fine Fruits 
Better Vegetables 


Get our complete Spraying Guide=Free 
Tells all about the new, thorough em? 
way of spraying with 


Brown’s Auto Spray 


7 Destroys bugs, prevents blight 
M seas. For small operations 8 
f/& Auto 8) 
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== Renovating An Ohio Orchard. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
SELES 5, By F. E. Schriver. 
I purchased the farm that I now live 
on, five years ago, for the purpose of 
to jeveloping a fruit farm. Its location 
nps ig about 18 miles from Lake Erie and 28 
p A wiles from Cleveland, O. : : 
® Perhaps my. orchard experience will 
F be of some assistance to others. On the 
2€TI~ Y rm were about 80 abandened apple 
ma- 4 trees 35 to 60 years old; all good varieties, 
, to “ js some Cherries, plums, pears and 
We vapes. The first season I purchased 
Cae, eeheap barrel pump and obtained a fair 
fect op of apples from the sprayed trees 
they while the unsprayed trees did not yield 
ever yy) ay. This pump was used the second 
ove- Y) eason When it was discarded and a high 
t out. Hy aiced barrel pump purchased, which was 
it a 4 also found inadequate after one year’s 
y 
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yse as the barrel outfit did not give 
pressure enough for my large trees. 
While attending the Ohio Apple Show 
xt Columbus, O., Jan. 1911, I saw on 
exhibit a power spray pump. Upon re- 
turning home I purchased a pump of this 
¢yle and find after one year’s use it will 
1, all the manufacturers claim for it. 


a 

‘les; z. pump has a compressed air chamber 
om j by 34 inches two lines of 25 feet lenght of 
er high pressure hose and two aluminum 
he lined extension rods 10 feet long, and 
le of shirlpool nozzles and is equipped with 
king , porcelain lined cylinder 3 inches in 

diameter, also a powerful spring that 
and is compressed while the liquid is drawn 

into the pump and released when the 
aler 4 spray is foreed out through the hose. 

This style of pump cost about $55.00 

complete. F. O. B. factory or about two 
7 to three times cost of good barrel outfit 
ple- ind is about four times as rapid inspraying 
peli and about twice as efficient, as I have no 
af trouble in maintaining 140 to 160 pounds 
XIN pressure With both lead of hose working. 
oie Y As a dormant spray for scale, rot, fun- 

guous diseases, 1 apply a good brand 
of commercial lime sulphur applying it 
nes at about 1 to 9 or 1 to 10, making the 
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application in March or early April and 
getting the same as near the swelling of 
the buds as possible. In order to be sure 
that all parts of the tree, even to the small- 
est twigs, are covered it is necessary to 
make two Sage seen always spraying 
with the win Do not spray while the 
trees are in full bloom as it not only 
washes the pollen out of the flowers but 
kills the bees which are the fruit growers 
best friends at this season of the year as 
they are a great aid in the proper pol- 
lenization of the flowers at this time, but 
as soon as the blossoms fall make the sec- 
ond application using 1} gal. lime sulphur 
and 3 pounds arsenate of lead to 50 gal- 
fons of water, applying under high pres- 
sure and be sure that some of the spray is 
ut into the calyx of every little apple. 
his spray must be applied within 5 to 7 
days after the bloom falls as we want to 
get the poison into the blossom end of 
the apple before the petals close over. 
[ have made this application in a driz- 
ling rain with ol results. In about 
5to7 days if not pressed for work I spray 
again using the same mixture as in the 
second spraying. These applications are 
for the first brood of codling moth, as a 
summer spray for the second brood of 
codling moth I make a fourth application 
in about 8 or 9 weeks after the time the 
blossoms fall, using 3 pounds arsenate of 
lead to 50 gallons of water, adding time 
sulphur 13 gallons if you wish. If the 
shove four applications have been thoro- 
oughly made you will have apples that will 
look well, keep well, sell well and be 
almost entirely free from worms, scab, etc. 
while I think that spraying is the most. 
essential thing in fruit production, still 
it can be made more profitable if the 
trees have been thoroughly pruned, cul- 
tivated and fertilized. In pruning an 
dd orchard my first object is to remove 
all dead branches and limbs that cross. 
This is usually all that I attempt to do 
the first season. The next there are 
wually more dead limbs and the other 

bs can be thinned out always leaving 
4 many little fine limbs as possible 
as they are the ones that have the fruit 
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practical spurs upon them. By extending the 
+ benefit pruning over 2 or 3 seasons we avoid an 
y ye HEE overabundance of water sprouts and 


the change is not so great as to throw the 
tee out of balance. My experience 
s such that I do not find it very pleasant 

low an old orchard that has been 
ueglected for 25 or more years and I 
much prefer to apply barnyard manure 
%a mulch and work the same into the 
surface soil with a dise harrow. I also 


apply wood ashes at the rate of 500 bu. 
pet acre when I can get them as to the 
"vg from yyete the above method, 
: ¢ year that I moved upon this farm the 
ebpte crop was less than 100 bu. of in- 
ow apples, while the crop for the past 
of the was 1200 bushels, many barrels 
: em running 95 per cent. or more free 
m worms, scab, ete. and being very 
decid colored. The trees also show 3 
“cided improvement in looks and give 
Poanise of greater crops in the future. 

marketing of the crop is where a 
feat many growers loose out, as it is 
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no easy task to always sell a crop to the 
best advantage. 

I am working along the line of develop- 
ing a high class family trade thus doing 
away with the 35 cent dollar. So far my 
efforts have been very satisfactory as I 
have customers that come back to me 
every year in succession and always with 
a larger order. In fact I have part of my 
1912 crop already sold. 

In setting out a young orchard my 
preference is first class one year old trees 
or medium grade two year old trees with 
the difference if any, in favor of the two 
yearold grade. These trees are purchased 
direct from the grower in a wholesale 
way. I expect to follow the cultivation 
method of growing my young erchards 
always sowing some cover crop to plow 
under in spring. 





ae 
George. Washington Cuts Down a 
Valuable Cherry Tree. 
George Washington made some mis- 
takes. One of them-was in cutting down 
a cherry tree located in his father’s 











He 


He had a new hatchet. 
wanted to do something great with his 
hatchet and down came the cherry tree. 
No sane boy or man now cuts down 
cherry trees, for they are of great value, 
not only for producing a delicious fruit, 


garden. 


but in making home attractive in shade, 
foliage and Fruit. Plant cherry trees. 
They will do you good service and bear 
fruit for future generations. 
—_—0O-——— 
New Ohio Spraying Law. 

On and after the 31st of next May all 
owners of orchards of more than ten trees 
will come under the compulsory spraying 
law, which was enacted to eliminate the 
orchard pests that threaten the utter de- 
struction of Ohio orchards. 

The law in full is given as follows :-— 

Section1. One year from the passage 
of this act each owner or manager of an 
orchard consisting of ten or more fruit 
trees, shall spray or cause to be sprayed 
said trees one or more times during the 
period from November Ist to April 30th 
with some suitable preparation for the 
destruction of the San Jose, oyster shell 
or scurvy scale. 

Section 2. Whoever knowingly permits 
a violation of this act shall be fined not 
less than $25.00 nor more than $100.00 for 
each year such spraying is not performed. 

—_O0—_—_———— 

At a political meeting a very enthu- 
siastic German made a speech beginning 
like this: 

“My dear fellow citizens and fellow 
Shermans, I don’t vant to say noddings 
about nobody, but look at dem Irish in 
de Tenth vard; vot have dey got? Paved 
streets! Und vot have we got? Mut! 
Mut: Now, my fellow citizens und fellow 
Shermans, vot I vish to say is dis: Coom, 
let us put our heads together und make a 
block pavement.’’—St. Paul Despatch. 

—_——__ "=~ 
More Candy Made. 

V. L. Price, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Confectioners’ 
association, estimates the amount of 
sugar now being used annually in the 
manufacture of confectionery at 1,350,- 
000,000 pounds, or nearly 4,000,000 barrels. 
He states further that sugar is about 
fifty per cent. of the total ingredients 
used in candies, the others being choco- 
late, corn syrup, molasses, various kinds 
of nuts, popcorn, gelatine, cream, fruit 
and fruit flavors. These figures indicate 
a total output of 2,760,000,000 pounds, or 
about thirty pounds per capita. 

In comparison with this estimate we 
have as a basis for calculation the figures 
of the census of 1905. It gives as the 
total value of the produce $116,612,886, 
including factory plants and small estab- 
lishments. The latter are represented in 
this total to the extent of $29,525,633, the 
amount being estimated on the value of 
the output of small shops reported in the 
census of 1910 plus an increase equivalent 
to the known increase in the output of 
the factory plants in the period between 
1901 and 1905. 

—_—_—_$§—_———— 

Paris—A one armed man, on whom sur- 
geons planned to graft the arm of a dead 
man, refused to accept the limb of a 
murderer, declaring he nevef could tell 
what the arm might do when it got into 
action. 





Cheshire, Conn.—Walter Scott, an inn 
proprietor here, has fitted up a room in 
his establishment where stray cats can 
find a meal. He had ninety-seven at 
breakfast and says he is willing to accom- 


Disinfection of Houses. 

The importance of thoroughly dis- 
infecting apartments which have been 
occupied by persons suffering with con- 
tagious disease can scarcely be over 
estimated, yet there are- many homes in 
the small towns and rural districts where 
this precaution is never taken after cases 
of tuberculosis, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
and measles. Such houses at once be- 
come carriers of disease and, as such, 
should be regarded as a menace to the 
community. Landlords, as a rule, mani- 
fest no anxiety whatever along this line 
and appear to be entirely oblivious to 
the possible danger to renters. 

In the present day of sanitation, with 
simplified methods of fumigation at our 
disposal, there is little excuse for such 
neglect. The cost of the operation has 
been reduced to a minimum, and anyone 
with an average amount of intelligence 
can do the work. 

In disinfecting a whole house, begin 
with the most distant room and having 
mixed the potassium permanganate, for- 





malin, and water in the proper receptacle, 
close the door of the room and seal it 
as tightly as possible. Proceed in 
this way in the disinfection of all the 
rooms. Leave the seals unbroken on 
the windows and doors for six hours, after 
which the rooms should be opened and 
thouroughly aired. The temperature of 
the room at the time of disinfection should 
not be below 70 degrees F. 

No paper, cotton, cloth, wood, o1 
other combustible material should be 
permitted in the room near the fire and 
no flame should be permitted in the room 
near the disinfecting outfit—Walter G. 
Sackett, Bacteriologist, Colorado Agri- 
culturial Experiment Station. 
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Marriage:—No man can either live 
piously, or die righteously without a 
wife.—Riehter. 

Take the daughter of a good mother.— 
Fuller. 








“The bloom of all men’s happiness.— 
Byron. 








HIGHEST 


Easy to mix —sure to kill. Death 


trees, fruits and vegetables. 





SWIFT'S ARSENATE OF LEAD| 


Insect Pest Destroyer! 


Put up in paste or dry form. 
(Conforms to the National Insecticide Act of 1910.) 





QUALITY 


to all leaf-eating insects. Save your 












Be Sure and Ask for SWIFT’S 


and thus always secure GUARANTEED HIGHEST QUALITY. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 













Send for Circular. 





32 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 










HILE cherries are in blos- 
som or when cherries are 
ripe are bright days onearth. 








Cee 
Eipe. 








There is so much of 
cheerfulness in the 
words “Cherries are 
ripe” that these words 
have often been used 
to enliven the spirits of 
suffering patients in 
hospitals. 

Why not have an 
abundance of cherries 
in your home garden or 
farm. Even if you live 
in the city there may be 
room for several cherry 
trees. 

We have a large sup- 
ply of the best grade of 
cherry trees and can 
offer them at low prices. 
Write today for partic- 
ulars. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
















































TREE —a harmless sticky substance applied directly to tree trunks. 
Remains effective rain or shine three months and longer fully ex- 
TANGLEFOOT posed to weather. One pound makes about 9 lineal feet of band. 
No apparatus required, easily applied with wooden paddle. Especially recommended 
against canker worms, climbing cut worms, bag worms, and gypsy, Leowe eu and 
tussock moth caterpilars, but equally effective against any climbing pest. TREE 
TANGLEFOOT needs no mixing, but is always ready for use. Do not wait until 
you see the insects. Band your trees early. 

Price: 1 lb. cans, 30c; 3-lb. cans, 85c; 10-lb. cans, $2.65; 20-lb. cans, $4.80. 


The O. & W. THUM COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tree Tanglefoot. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 





modate that many more. 
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Nobody Knows But Father. 





Nobody knows the money it takes 
To keep the home together; 
Nobody knows the debt it makes, 

Nobody knows—but father. 


Nobody’s told that the boys need shoes, 
And girls need hats with a feather; 

Nobody else old clothes must choose, 
Nobody—only father. 


Nobody hears that the coal and wood 
And flour are out together; 

Nobody else must make them good, 
Nobody—only father. 


Nobody’s hand in the pocket goes 
So often, wondering whether 
There’s any end to the wants of those 
Dependent—only father. 


Nobody thinks where the maney will come 
To pay the bills that gather, 

Nobody feels so blue or glum, 
Nobody—only father. 


Nobody tries so hard to lay 

Up something for bad weather, 
And runs behind, do what he may. 
Nobody—only father. 


—Rev. Robert H. Matthews. 
In National Horticulturist 
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Here is a homemade road seraper which every 
farmer should have. An hour’s work with this road 
scraper will improve the highway for a mile after 
the frost has settled in the spring and when the 
roads are rutted. A plank can be thrown over the 
rungs of the scraper on which a man can stand to 
make the drag do more effective work. 


ADVICE THAT BORE FRUIT. 


How One Farm Owner Found a Road 
to Prosperity. 


A few summers ago—to be exact, it 
was in 1909—I stopped off with a com- 
panion to visit a boyhood friend who 
owned a considerable farm on the out- 
skirts. of a little farming village, says the 
Canadian Sun. 

“T never seem to get anywhere,’’ com- 
plained our host to us as we sat on his porch 
that afternoon. Every time that I get a 
little ahead of the game and have a little 
money in the bank, ready for the girl’s 
education, some unexpected expense comes 
up—the money all goes for repairing a 
barn or buying wagons, and there’s 
nothing to show for the year’s work. 
This year it’s the same old story—it will 
take every spare penny to pay for the 
new harvester. I’ll never get anywhere.”’ 

This man was a good farmer and a hard 
worker, but like many others he had 
never learned that the modern farm to 
be profitable must be conducted along 
modern business lines. He made no allow- 
ance for the cost of keeping up his farm 
and he was regularly disappointed when 
the year’s work showed little or no profit. 
He did not spend a dollar on maintenance, 
and consequently he was _ continually 
digging down into his jeans for money to 
pay for new buildings, implements, etc. 

We three walked around the farm. 
The barn, built less than ten years before 
but absolutely free from paint, showed 
distinctly where sun, wind, rain and 
frost had done their destructive work. 
Under open sheds and in the corners of 
fields were various pieces of farm machin- 
ery where they had stood since the pre- 
vious harvest. Rust had eaten its way 
into the expensive metal and in several 
places I could stick the blade of my 
— knife deep into open seams in the 
wood. 

We stopped in front of the wreck of the 
old harvester. ‘‘There,’’ said our host, 
disgustedly, ‘“‘I bought that in 1903 and 
look at it now; I’ll never buy that make 
again.” 

“When did you paint it last, Dick,’’ 
I inquired. 

‘‘Paint it?” said he, paintit? ‘Why it 
was painted when I bought it.’’ 

‘And you haven’t painted it since?” 

‘“‘No—I haven’t the time or money for 
such frills—I’m a farmer—not a pzinter.”’ 
“Yes,” broke in my travelling com- 
panion, tapping on the rusted metal with 
his pipe for emphasis, “but if you had 
spent a dollar a year on good paint—say 
seven dollars in all—you wouldn’t be 
buying a new harvester this year and that 
pretty daughter of yours would be going 
to town this winter to finish her school- 
ing. That seven dollars would have 
been a mighty profitable investment.” 

‘*That sounds all right,’’ returned Dick, 
‘but I tried it once. When I painted the 
house in 798, I had some paint left over, 


so I painted the plow.. It came right off 
didn’t do any good.” 

“Of course not—the paint that was 
made to stick to wood couldn’t hold of 
the hard metal. You can’t expect every 
medicine to cure every disease or one 
paint to do good work on every sort of 
surface. That’s why the most reliable 
manufacturers make special paint for 
every surface and every use. Seven dol- 
lars on a good implement paint—one dol- 
lar a year—would have kept the old 
harvester as good as new. Its the same 
way with the barn.”’ 

“Oh there’s no use in painting the barn 
—it’s not worth it. I’ve got to build a 
new one anyway. The rain goes right 
through this and spoils the hay.” 

“It didn’t do that the year it was built, 
did it?” 

‘‘No—of course not. 
barn then.” 

“Why didn’t you buy a good grade of 
paint made especially for barns and 
rough lumber of all sorts. Unpainted 
wood cracks and shrinks and lets the rain 
in. You probably lost enough every 
year in damaged crops to pay the cost 
of painting several times over. It’s merely 
a case of spending money to save money. ” 

Dick pulled on his pipe without speak- 
“‘maybe 


It was a good 


ing. ‘‘H’m,” he said finally; 

you’re right. I guess I never looked at. 
it that way.’”’ He kept silent for a few 
minutes. ‘‘Say,’’ he exploded suddenly, 


“do you think it’s too late to save the 
barn?”’ 

“Of course not,’’ answered my friend. 
‘‘Paint it this fall the minute your harvest 
is safely in. The wood will be in perfect, 
condition to receive the paint after the 
summer sun has dried it thoroughly, and 
the weather will probably be clear and 
settled. That’s one reason why there 
is no better time to paint thanfall. The 
other is that your buildings are properly 
protected and ready for winter’s frost 
and snow. Frost is mighty bad on wood 
because it goes in so deep and splits and 
cracks the timber. There’s one thing 
more—when you go to town for paint 
don’t try to see how cheap you can get it. 
Ask your local dealer or look in your farm 


general reader, and citizen of the coun- 
try at large. Such a possibility will be 
readily admitted when it is remembered 
that these instruments date back to as 
early as 1640, and some of them have to 
do with matters of national importance. 

One of Salem’s local historians, Sidney 
Perley, who has spent a lifetime in the 
study of these records, says that as a 
source of new and obscure information 
in regard to events of earlier days in our 
history they are still invaluable, and by 
no means exhausted as yet. He himself 
is at this time engaged upon a history of 
the Indian tribes of this vicinity, his 
facts being gathered largely from this 
source alone. 

But one of the old depositions which 
he has come upon may prove to be one of 
the utmost interest to the agriculturist 
and stockman, as well as the historian. 
It is dated June 18, 1813, and has to do 
with an early shipping venture of a farmer 
citizen of Newburyport. To a degree 
the enterprise came to grief, a portion 
of the eargo having been lost, which 
doubtless led to the legal conplications, 
resulting in the filing of the deposition, 
for the purpose of perpetuating testi- 
mony. 

In it the deponent upon oath says that 
he is Joseph B. Hovey, of Newburyport, 
Mass., of lawful age; that in the year 1811, 
he was the master of the schooner Julian, 
of and belonging to said Newburyport; 
that in the month of April in said year, 
he was with said schooner at Winsor in 
the State of North Carolina; and let her 
to charter for a voyage to Lisbon. 

That after the schooner had reached 
its port and been unloaded at Lisbon, he 
agreed to bring back a cargo of salt, and 
also one hundred merino sheep at $2 each. 
Eighty-four of them were taken on board 
and placed in the hold. At first it was 
the plan to build pens for them on the 
deck, but lumber proving to be very 
searce and high in price, this plan was 
abandoned. 

The deponent farther describes how 
heavy gales were met with during the 
return voyage, rendering it necessary to 
close the hold, sometimes for twenty- 
four hours at a time; how the sheep in 
consequence suffered much for lack of 
air; how disease broke out among them, 
because of which some thirty of them 
died; and how on the twenty-third of 
October in that year they were finally 
driven ashore on Currituck in a heavy 
gale of wind, the sea breaking over the 
vessel constantly. ‘‘The cargo of salt 
was destroyed”’ he concludes, ‘‘but some 
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hundred of them, twenty-five rams and 
= tearaierene ewes, from one to two Years 
old. i 

They were conducted with proper page. 
ports aeross the country of Portugal hy 
three Apanish shepherds, escorted } a 
small guard of Portugese soldiers, On 
the tenth of April, 1802, they were em. 
barked on board the ship Perseverange 
and in about fifty days, twenty-one rams 
and seventy ewes reached their desting. 
tion at Derby, Conn. The nine whic) 
died on the way were killed principal} 
in consequence of bruises received by the 
violent rolling of the vessel off the banks 
of New Foundland. To prevent that anq 
other disasters as far as might be, the 
whole space between decks was divided 
into four pens of twenty-five sheep each 
with convenient racks, troughs and tubs 
for feeding and watering them. The 
change from the open air to close confine. 
ment, and from green to dry food, oceg. 
sioned less suffering among them than 
was anticipated. Indeed, they ate raven. 
ously during the entire voyage, consump. 
ing more than double the rations th 
Spanish shepherds had calculated tha 
they would. Some were much exhausted 
by their long journey, but all quickly 
recovered upon being permitted to feed 
freely in the hill pastures. 

That the Commonwealth of Mass. 
chusetts was foremost in recognising the 
commendable spirit and purpose of this 
venture is evidenced by the fact that jn 
the reeords of the Massachusetts Society 
for the promotion of Agriculture, jt 
appears that at a meeting held October 
29, 1802, it was voted that a gold medal 
be presented to Mr. Humphreys for his 
patriotic act. It bore the following in. 
scription: ‘Presented by the Massachv. 
setts Society for promoting Agriculture 
to the Hon. Davia Humphreys, Esq, 
late minister at the court of Madrid, as q 
testimony of respect for his patriotic 
exertions in importing into New England 
100 of the merino breed: of sheep from 
Spain, to improve the breed of that use. 
ful animal in his own country, 1802,” 

Replying to the Society in acknowl 
edgement of its receipt, Mr.- Humphreys 
said: ‘Should our mutual hope and ex- 
pectation of meliorating the breed of 
sheep in America, by the introduction of 
this race, be fulfilled, I shall consider 
myself peculiarly fortunate for having 
been instrumental in producing an event, 
from which I shall derive more pleasure 
and consolation than from any other 
transaction of my life.’’ 

Anyone familiar with the history of 
the merino sheep in this country knows 
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—Rochester Herald 





papers for the name of a reliable paint 
of established reputation. The good 

aint will cost you a little more this year 
oe you won’t need to do it all over 
again so soon. 

This June I stopped off again at the 
little town and drove up to my friend’s 
home. House and barn were attractively 
painted. Nowhere could you see a ma- 
chine or wagon exposed to the weather. 
I tu .ed in. Dick greeted me from the 
porch and called his wife. 

“I’m sorry,’’ said he, ‘‘that my daughter 
isn’t here too.’ 

‘‘Where is she?’ I asked. 

“Oh!’ said he, ‘‘she comes home from 
the Academy to-morrow for her summer 
vacation.” 

—— OO 
The Coming of the Merino. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
R. B. Buckham, Mass. 

The records of the Essex County Reg- 
istry of Deeds, at Saiem, Massachusetts, 
are full of information of the greatest 
interest, not only to the antiquarian and 
student of local history, but also to the 


fifty-six or eight of the sheep were landed 
alive.”’ 

These doubtless were the circum- 
stances attending the first shipment of 
merino sheep to the southern states of 
this country; this was their ‘‘Mayflower’”’ 
voyage, and these the ‘‘Pilgrim Fathers’’ 
of all the southern merinos. 

What were the circumstances under 
which the merino sheep was imported into 
this country for the first time, and who 
was it that made the initial attempt to 
introduce them here? These are in- 
teresting questions, to which, fortunately, 
the answer has been preserved to us. It 
came about as follows: 


In the year 1802, David Humphreys, of 
Connecticift, was acting as our foreign 
minister at the Court of Madrid, Spain. 
While there, mindful of the best interests 
of his native country, he interested him- 
self in the merino sheep, and after a care- 
ful study of these animals became con- 
vinced that it would be a desirable venture 
to endeavor to introduce them here. 
He accordingly contracted with a Spanish 
shepherd to deliver to him at Lisbon, one 


full well how largely we profited frop 
Mr. Humphrey’s enterprise and patriotib 
forethought. Surely, too, the equally 
patriotic act of him who first shipped the 
merino into the southern states, not lone 
after, under quite similar circumstances, 
should not pass unrecognized and u 
appreciated! 


Butter. 

So butter is distinctly one of the lu 
uries of life, says New York Mail. Ye 
it is a luxury that every American hs 
been accustomed to all his life. We . 
all been brought up on butter. Mf 
are used to it, and we like it—and 4" 
good. It may be unnecessary, be 
adds to agreeableness of life. It amon 
our way through, the world. It seems id 
be perfectly natural to the whole wo 
to fike butter. The ancient Greeks 9” 
Normans respected it profoundly 
used it abundantly. Abraham, a 
and Jacob all doted on butter, as the Boo 2 
of Genesis proves. When the illus! 
Jael wanted to get deep into the “ 

aces of my lord Sisera, she brought 

utter for him in a lordly dish. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 











It embodies ‘the best I know. 


in motor car engineering. 


Not for $1,055 


This car was not built to sell 
for $1,055. The price was unde- 
cided until the car was done. 

And I consider this’ price, in 
the long run, impossible. 

Our factory is immensely effi- 
cient—a model plant. It has ev- 
erything known in labor-saving 
machinery. 

Its output is enormous. 


And we save nearly 20 per cent 
in our cost by confining our out- 
put to only one chassis. 


We can give more for the 
money than others. We want to 
and will. But we can’t long con- 
tinue this initial price on Reo the 
Fifth, I fear. 


Price Not Fixed 


So this price is not fixed. It is 
based on exceptionally low cost 
for materials, and on ideal con- 
ditions. 

Our contracts with dealers all 
provide for advance. 

So Reo the Fifth must not be 
judged by this altruistic price. I 
ask for comparison with the high- 
est-priced cars of equal power and 
size. 














My 24th Model 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Reo the Fifth is the 24th model I have created in 25 years. 
It marks the limit, I think, 





My Ideal Car 


Reo the Fifth marks my ideal 
of a car. 

It is not my creation—it is my 
compilation of the best that all 
men have wrought out. 

It has big margins of safety. It 
has exceptional strength where 
cars often show weakness. 

For the best I have learned in 
these 25 years is the folly of tak- 
ing chances. 

Nickel and Vanadium steel. of 
unusual size are used where the 
strains are greatest. 

More Roller Bearings are used 
than in any other car of its class. 
In fact, there are only three ball 
bearings in the whole car, and two 
are in the fan. 


Unusual Tests 


Inspection in this car is carried 
to extremes. The steel we use is 
analyzed. 

The magneto is given a radical 
test. Only two makes that I 
know will stand it. 

The gears are tested in a crush- 
ing machine of 50 tons’ capacity. 

The carburetor is doubly heat- 
ed, to deal with low-grade gaso- 
line. 

All to know that this car, under 





any condition, will justify the 
faith that men have in me. 


A Luxurious Car 


I have also learned that one’s 
pride in a car depends on appear- 
ance largely. So I give you that 
in overflowing measure. 

The wheels are large, the ton- 
neau is roomy, the car is over- 
tired. 

The body finish consists of 17 
coats. The upholstering is deep. 
It is made of genuine leather, 
filled with genuine hair. 

The lamps are enameled. The 
engine is nickel trimmed. 

No car can be given more class, 
style or finish than you find in 
this Reo the Fifth. 


Ne» Center Control 
No Side Levers 


In this car we bring out our 
new center control — our cane- 
handle control. 

All the gear shifting is done by 
a slight move of this handle in 
each of four directions. 

There are no side levers, so the 
doors in front are as clear as 
the tonneau doors. 

Both brakes are operated by 





It is My Farewell Car. 


foot pedals. One pedal also op< 
erates the clutch. All is so easy, 
so convenient, that wives and 
daughters will operate this car. 

This arrangement permits the 
left side drive, heretofore possible 
in electric cars only. The driver 
sits as he should sit, close to the 
cars which he passes, and on the 
up side of the road. 

You will find these new features 
in no other car. 


The Wanted Size 


Reo the Fifth, in size and 
power, typifies the standard car. 
It is not too large or too small. 

The power is sufficient yet eco- 
nomical. The moderate weight 
Saves tires. 

Nearly all motorists of wide ex- 
perience now favor cars of this 
size, weight and power. 

So in every respect I believe 
that Reo the Fifth marks the ut- 
most that I can accomplish. 


Ask for the Book 


Our book shows the various 
bodies. It pictures and describes 
every detail. 


Ask us now to mail it, and we 
will tell you where to see the car. 


R. M. Owen & Co. “i: Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario. 


Sere 


30-38 
Horsepower 


Wheel Base 
112 inches 


Wheels— 


34 inches 


De table 
moun . 


peed— 
45 Miles per 


Hour 


Made with 


2 4 and & 
asse 
Beaeneer 





One Front Door Open to Show 


Center Contro} 





Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 



































GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








Describes and illustrates completely 
the latest improved farm implements 
CONTAINS special articles on the care, 
adjustment and operation of implements, 
interesting to progressive farmers. 
I It is a big book, 9"x11” in size, hand. ff 
i} somely A Em ‘There will be a great demand 
for this new big book, so write at once. 
Deere & Mansur Line of 
Corn and Cotton Planters, Disc Harrows 
and Hay Loaders. 
The world’s best. Gold medal winners at 
every exposition. 

We have other beautifully {llustrated 
special booklets. Which one do you want? 
More and Better Corn—Booklet. Shows 

corn planters, etc. 

Better Hay and How to Make It— 
Booklet. Shows hay loaders and rakes. 

Alfalfa: Its Seeding, Culture and Cur- 
ang—Booklet. Shows alfalfa culti- 
uators, seeders, etc. 

Bigger Crops from Better Seed-Beds— 
Booklet. Shows disc harrows, single 
and double ac:ion. 

Tell us what implement you want to know 
about and which one of the special booklets 
‘ou want, then be sure to ask for the 
big illustrated book—Package No. X-73 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
Moline, Illinois 


Get Quality and 
Servic john 
Deere Dealera 
Give Both. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


GOOD 





If you would have a 
bigger, better garden, 
good cultivation is 
absolutely necessary. 


CULTIVATION sscives seem 
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If you need a garden tool, 
you need an Iron Age. Attachments 
can be 


bring them 
Bateman M'f'g Co., 
Box 1601, Grenloch, New Jersey. 


THE MASTER PLANT SETTER, 




















This man is at work planting his cabbage plants. 
Notice he has in his right hand a Plant Setter. He 
is using his left hand to drop the plants into the 
Plant Setter. Notice the hole at the top of the Plant 
Setter. i 
Plant Setter and enters the hole in the ground that 
the Plant Setter has made. By a forward move- 
ment of the Plant Setter the ground is made firm 
around the newly set plant and the Plant Setter is 
removed and a step forward it again enters the 
ground for another plant. No backaching work 
here, no stooping over. With it you can trans-plant 
cabbage, tobacco, tomato, etc. Price, $3.75, sent by 
freight. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Seldom See 


@ big knee like this, but your horse may 
Cove a bunc i Anki 





h or bruise on his 2, 
Hock, Stifie, Knee or Throat. 


will clean them off without laying the 
Before After borse up. No blister, no hair gone. 
02.00 per bottle delivered. Describe your case for 
spetial instructionsand Book 8 E free. 
RBINE, JR., liniment for mankind. Re- 
Enlarged Gland 







‘J 
ves Painful Swellin 8, 
Goitre, Lhe Bruises, Varicose Veins, Varicosities, 
Old Sores, Allays Pain. Price $1 and &2 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Manufactured only by 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 











Does Farming Pay? 

By C. A. Green. 

It is claimed by the highest authority 
that many farmers in New York state 
get less returns from their farms than 
|their hired men carry away with them 
| at the opening of winter. 
| This is not very discouraging because 
at the present price of wages two or three 
|hired men might carry away $700 for 
eight months’ work. But no one can 
doubt that the average farmer does not 
make as much profit from his farm as he 
should. 

If you will ask a farmer which crop 
pays him best, or where he gets his best 
profits, you will find that few farmers 
can give a definite reply to the question. 
If the question is answered it is doubtful 
if it is answered correctly, for there are 
few farmers who realize fully which crop 
pays them best. In certain years the 
potato crop may be the most profitable, 
another year the wheat, another year 
the corn, another year the barley or oats, 
different seasons and different fields giv- 
ing different results in yields. 

There are few farmers who will deny 
that the apple orchard is the most profit- 
able acreage on the farm, but even here 
the profit might be doubled if the farmer 
would give more attention to the man- 
agement of his orchard, keeping the soil 
cultivated, pruning and spraying the trees, 
adding fertility to the soil. I might add 
thinning the fruit, but we can hardly 
expect the average farmer to comply 
with this last suggestion. 

The average labor income of men who 
own their own farms is $423 a year, the 
average for tenant farmers is only $379. 
The average capital of the farmer on 769 
farms was $5,721, including the cost of 
land, machinery and everything on the 
farm. The average amount paid for 
hired labor was $147. Those who paid 


the bill, more than four-fifths of the en- 
tire cost being for labor, which was from 
three to four dollars a day for painters. 
Linseed oil has advanced rapidly durin 
the last year on account of the partia 
failure of the flax crop, therefore I have 
delayed painting somewhat, hoping that 
linseed oil would decline, but since I 
have learned how little the material costs 
for painting buildings, I shall never 
again delay the work of painting. 
My practice through many years has 
been not to allow the paint on my build- 
ings to deteriorate, that is to repaint the 
buildings with one good coat of paint 
well applied every two or three years, 
which I have found far better and more 
satisfactory than applying two eoats 
every five or six years. One coat of paint 
over a building, the surface of which has 
not been exposed for too long a period, 
or on which the paint has not flaked off, 
makes a good showing, brightening the 
building almost as though new, and it 
makes the building look nearly as well 
as two coats of paint, therefore the build- 
ings can be brightened and refreshened 
twice as often by applying one coat at a 
time as they can by applying two coats. 
This is a great advantage in the cities 
where the smoke of factories soon dis- 
colors the paint. 
——_—_—_$_=—_-$ 
Big ‘‘Spuds’’ Imports Due. 
Six large consignments of potatoes 
are expected to arrive in New York from 
abroad during the next two days, bring- 
ing the total receipts for the season up 
to a million sacks. The duty on the en- 
tire quantity will foot up to nearly $700,- 
000 


Imports will decrease from now on, 
as Germany and France are both buying 
heavily in Ireland and England. This 
is the first year that America has gone 
abroad for potatoes since 1908. 
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| most for labor appear to make the most 
profit. It is shown that the average cow 
|does not pay a profit to the farmer. 
Unless the cow is more than an ordinary 
yielder of cream or butter she is not a 
profit maker. The same may be said of 
'poultry. I do not doubt that on almost 
every farm there are hens that may be 
‘so old as to be past the profitable age and 
‘are not paying for the food they consume. 
Dairy farming alone does not pay so well 
as dairying combined with other farm 
crops. 
r§ farm cannot be profitable unless it 
‘pays interest on its cost, pays for all 
work done, whether by the farmer him- 
self or by his sons or hired men, and in 
| addition a sum over this for the farmer’s 
| benefit, depending upon the season and 
|the business capacity of the owner. ; 
One of the surprising claims of investi- 
| gators is that tenant farmers are actually 
on the average better farmers and get 
better results and more profit than the 
|average man who works his own farm, 
and that the tenant farmer dogg not sell 
more hay or straw than the man who owns 
his own farm. This is an astonishing 


The plant fs dropped into the top of the! conclusion which the Editor of Green’s 


Fruit Grower can hardly believe to be 
true. 
_—_——_O——_ 
Keeping Houses aud Barns Painted. 
By C. A. Green. 

I can remember the time when I felt 
that the painting of buildings was quite 
en undertaking and a serious expense, 
for I had a large number of farm build- 


‘ings, but recent experience teaches me 


that painting is inexpensive and that 


|money invested in paint applied to the 


outside of buildings is well invested. 
Recently I asked a reliable firm of paint- 

ers and decorators to make figures for 

painting several large buildings, one set 


| of figures to represent labor and materials 


and the other to represent labor by itself 
and material by itssii. I was surprised 


; to learn from these figures that the actual 
| cost of the materials, the white lead, the 


oil and the brushes, was small and in- 
significant, not amounting to one-fifth of 


In the United States growers raise 
about seventy-five bushels of potatoes 
to the acre, while in England and Ireland 
the crops run from 200 to 235 bushels 
to the acre. 

—_——O-—-—- 


Potato Hill Philosophy. 


Many other good things are as un- 
popular as a good day’s work. 
0- 
A pessimist is foolish one way, and an 
optimist is foolish the other. 
-——_0---—-_-_—- 
Never believe a man’s own story of 
nae brave or square, or liberal, or wise, 
e is. 
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It may appear to you that all the good 
jobs are taken; but by the time you are 
capable of filling one, one will be vacant. 


—_o-——-—-—- 

I have noticed that when a reform is 
adopted, within a year or two it develo 

that there is something the matter with it. 


———_—-—- 

Cupid has a reputation of being innocent 
but he is smart enough not to establish a 
custom of letting lovers be man and wife 
on probation. 


_——_Oo-—_——__ 

Send a boy for a drink of water for a 
guest and he will bring it in a tin dipper; 
send a girl and she will bring it in the best 
glass in the house. 





“John, do you love your little wife?’ 
“Yes.”” “Do you love me very much?” 
“Qh, yes.’’ ‘Will you always love me?’’ 
“Yes—say woman, what have you_gone 
and ordered sent home now?’’—Pitts- 
burgh Post. 





Mr. Burbank has evolved a thornless 
blackberry bush, but what we want, is 
a strawberry which can be picked by 
machinery. 

Pee ae 

Satan (impatiently) to newcomer: ‘“‘The 
trouble with you Chicago people is that 
you think you are the best people down 
here, whereas you are merely the most 








The Free Book 


tells how you can buy Paints, Roofing, Feng; 
Baggies, Harness, all kinds of Ferm Ege 
Sewing Machines, Furniture, Stoves—anything for 
Home, Farm or Personal Use—at prices never 
heard of before. ‘I'ells how you can purchas 
from 20 Great Factories and get money back on 
everything you buy. Explains great 
operative Profit Sharing Pian saving thousands 
of dollars to people in city and country, 


LJ 

Before Buying Anything 
write for Big Book. Read article on pages } 
tol4. Itstates facts that are true and unde 
niable. You should knowthem. It means a 
great saving for you. Send name and ad. 
— ont = eo 4 in roofing or 
paint. ou'll receive boo: y return 

free and postpaid. Addres mal, 
| UNITED FACTORIES Co. 














r) TH 
Dept. M-18 Cleveland, Ohio, 


AGENTS $3 a Day 


NEW PATENTED AUTOMATic 
CURRY MB 
Made of best cold 
steel. Horsemen delight: 
Takes just half the time 
=~ to clean a horse. ps 
the teeth always clean; 
r acsaneneeees && noclogging with hairand 
-" seller. profi! rite for terms and samp] 
THOMAS MFG: CO., 4770 Barny 8t., Dayton, Ohis 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, 


Yes, elegant, Free Homesteads in the banana dis. 
trict of Mexico, adjoining improved land, canstili he 
had. Hundreds of acres are in production in this 
district. From 10 to 25 per cent. being received 
from the first year’s production. The market for 
bananas is unlimited. You are required to have five 
acres of bananas planted within five years. People 
living in the United States and Canada, can secure 
this land by addressing The Jantha Plantation Co, 
Block 924, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will have the 
bananas planted for you, and cared for on shares, x 
you need not go to Mexico at all. Bananas bear in 
from 12 to 16 months and should yield a profit of 
about $200 per acre. Producing banana orchards 
are worth about one thousand dollars per acre. The 
climate is delightful and health conditions good, 
Tell your friends about this chance, it is only duty 
to help one another. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS. 


We will sell you better farm and orchard properties 
(improved), and at lower prices, in New York, than 
can be had elsewhere. More money is made in diver- 
sified farming, dairying, poultry raising and fruit 
growing in New York thanin other states. Weknow, 
because we are farmers. Call on us, or send for our 
specimen list of N. Y.farms. B. F. McBURNEY & 
CO., Room 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, New 
York, or 703 Fisher Building, Chicago, Illinois, 















For larger yields, better fruit and 
sweeter grapes. 


Use Raw Ground Lime 


Car lots in bulk or burlap bags. 
F.E.CONLEY STONE CO., Utica,N.Y. 












DRAULIO PRESS produces more cider 
from less apples than any other and isa 
BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 
poses, also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vine- 
fer generators, etc. Cata- 
og free. We are manufac- 
turers, not jobbers. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 
resses in the world.) 
104 Lincoln Avenue, ‘ Mount Gilead, Ohie 
Or Room 119 M 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Amazing *‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
fulfuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if 
not, pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- 
ration, no explosion from coal oil. 
Gasoline Going Up! 

Gasolineis9ctol5chigherthan Jf 
coal oil. Still going up. Two AA | , i 
pints of coal oil do work of three (BERL en 
pints gasoline. ‘Sgt Np 


Amazing “DETROIT” Vv x 






—only engine running 6n coal 
oil successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 
olineand benzine, too. Starts with- 
out cranking. Only three moving 
parts—no Cams—no sprockets—no , trent. 
gears—no valves—the utmost in simplicity, power 5nd ready 
Mounted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20 h. p., in stock esa 
ship. Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready & eed, 
Pumps, saws, threshes, chu "prices il 
‘t 
ving 








rns, separat 
shells corn, rans home electric lighting plant. 
e up. Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. 
Pay an ening till you investigate money-saving. find oat 
“DETROIT."’ Thousands in use. Costs only postal 19 apecial 
If you are first in your neighborhood to write, you ge (138) 
Mich. 





numerous.”’ 


Extra-Low uctory price. Write! 
Detroit Engine Works, 191 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, 
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—— A BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 


FARMYARD MANURES. 
Loss of Fertilizing Materials. 

Qn the average farm probably con- 
siderably more than one-half of the 
fertilizing materials present in the manure 
are lost cern the manure is applied to 
the soil. This loss takes place in three 
ways: By improper methods of fermenta- 
tion, by leaching and thru waste of the 
liquid excrements, says W. Va. Experi- 
ment Station in Pennsylvania Farmer. 

Regarding the first point, very much 
aitrogen may be lost by allowing the 
manure to ferment without sufficient 
moisture. This is apt to be the case 
with horse manure, which is naturally 
somewhat dry, heats readily, and loses 
much of its nitrogen in the form of am- 
monia. A strong odor about a manure 
heap indicates that a wasteful fermenta- 
tion is goingon. This loss may be largely 
prevented by keeping the heap sufficiently 
moist and compact, and by employing a 
small amount of a proper preservative 
as gypsum. We have already seen that 
much nitrogen may be set free after the 
first rapid fermentation has taken place, 
and the most rational remedy for this loss 
bas been pointed out. 

In 1890 Prof. Roberts placed 4,000 
pounds of horse manure in a compact 
heap and left it exposed to the weather 
from April 25 to September 22, at the 
end of which time the total weight had 
decreased to 1730 pounds. It was found 
that 60 per cent. of the nitrogen, 47 per 
cent. of the phosphoric acid, and 76 per 
cent. of the total potash, or 62 per cent. of 
the total canine vs had been lost by 
leaching and fermenting. 

In order to reduce loss to a minimum 
the manure should be kept moist and 
compact. For this gina Prof. Roberts 
recommends covered barnyards where all 
of the manure is allowed to collect. The 
manure is kept covered with coarse litter, 
and is compacted by allowing the animals 
torun upon it. This is probably one of 
the best ways of handling manure where 
there is an abundance of material which 
may be used as bedding. In many places 
where this method is practiced the cattle 
are dehorned and are fed in loose racks 
which are —lifted occasionally as the 
manure accumulates. 

THE USE OF FARMYARD MANURE. 

Manure may be employed for several 
purposes: To furnish plant food, to add 
humus to the soil, to act as a mulch, to 
promote nitrification, and to liberate the 
inorganic elements of fertility. 

According to Heiden (Dungerlehre, II, 
p. 171) about 3.4 times as much potash 
as phosphoric acid is removed from the 
soil in the course of a rotation in which 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, hay and roots 
aregrown. Most of this potash, however, 
passes into the manure and is returned 
to the land, while much of the phosphoric 














Colorado Saw Mill. Photograph by Maud Baber, 
Such mills as these are fast clearing the hills and 
mountain sides of nature’s production. If the moun- 
tain slopes are not covered with shrubs and trees the 
soil will be entirely washed away or gullied so as to 

of no use for farming or fruit growing. If the tim- 
ber is cut, encouragement should be given to the new 
owth. The brush should be cleared up to prevent 
res from sweeping over the clearing. It is this 
brush and other tinderlike material which causes for- 
est fires. Should the forests of this country ever be 
entirely destroyed, who can tell what the effect 
would be upon the nation’s welfare. 








acid accumulates in the grains of the 
cereals and in the bones of animals which 
are sold from the farm. Therefore, the 
soil is constantly being impoverished in 
phosphoric acid rather than in potash. 
n view of this fact it is usually advisable 
to use phosphoric acid with stable manure 
m order that the elements of fertility 
supplied to the soil may be in proper 
proportion. 

Upon lightish soils one of the most 
economical ways in which stable manure 
¢an be used is as a top-dressing for mead- 
ows. For this purpose it should be ap- 
plied in fall orearly in winter. If amanure 
qfeader is not available the meadow 
should be thoroly harrowed with a smooth- 
ing harrow before the grass begins to 
stow. The harrowing breaks up and pul- 
verizes all of the lumps, and distributes 





the manure uniformly over the surface, 
adding wonderfully to its beneficial effect. 
When the manure is used in this way the 
mulch which is formed is of very great 
value, especially when the rainfall during 
the early part of the summer is not abun- 
dant. During the winter the soluble 
matters of the manure leach into the soil, 
and are greedily absorbed as soon as the 
grass begins to grow. We have then 


~_ during the summer ideal conditions for a 


large yield of grass, a cool, moist soil 
thru which is distributed uniformly the 
soluble part of the fertilizer. 

In those sections where the farmers have 
covered barn-yards it is a common prac- 
tice to allow the manure toremain undis- 
turbed during the summer. Being com- 
pact and protected from leaching, very 
little plant food is lost. The manure 
becomes, however, about half rotted and 
is then in good physical and chemical 
condition to be used as a top-dressing on 
permanent meadows, or applied to wheat 
or rye. In general, fall manurings for 
grass and corn are better than spring 
manurings. 





Here is a baby donkey. This creature has attracted 
much attention in one of our city parks. It is affec- 
tionate and is pleased with the attention given by 
visitors. Some people think that donkeys are the 
same as mules, but this is an error, the donkey being 
much smaller and not so useful as the mule, which 
many consider more serviceable and possessing greater 
endurance than the horse. 





Some Modern Methods. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
Frank I. Hanson, Mass. 


First plans his work carefully, and then 
pushes it with untiring zeal. Determina- 
tion is one of prime essentials in farming. 

Insists on taking the family to church 
on Sundays. Emptying the purse is 
good, but nothing can take the place of 
the man himself. 

Raises only the crops found by experi- 
ence to be adapted to his soil. Many 
farmers fail by trying to grow too many 
fancy crops. i 

Sees that his children never lose con- 
fidence in him. The boys and girls are 
more valuable than the farm, 9” should 
not be neglected. 

Takes a pleasure trip with his wife at 
least once a year. Incessant care will 
surely wear, so the wise man will beware. 

Carries some product from his farm to 
the poor and needy in his community. 
Charity is the first demand of an honor- 
able life. 

Likes to see his wife well and happy. 
She keeps so by having her share of the 
hired help during the busy seasons. 

Always pays cash for everything, if 
possible. Debt is a demon that will rob 
you of your peace of mind and it never 
helps one in the end. 

Sends his children to school regularly. 
It is short-sighted economy to work the 
children in the field and interfere with 
their studies. 

Saves Sunday for a rest day, and both 
man and beast enjoys it. Only the abso- 
lutely necessary chores are performed. 

Finds time to help any of his neighbors 
who are in difficulty. A kind act is sure 
to bring its reward—it is a divine promise. 

Always keeps a strict account of his 
transactions. Every farmer ought to 
know exactly what branch of his farm is 
paying best. 

Reads a good number of the best farm 
papers. He who does not keep in touch 
with the best methods makes a serious 
mistake. 

Makes his employees happy by treat- 
ing them as men. The square deal solves 
the problem of discontented and grouchy 
workhands. 

Endeavors to be a better farmer this 
year than he was last. Progression is 
his motto, and he just loves his calling. 

Returns from town in time to slick up 
the chores before dark. The successful 
farmer is never behind in any of his work. 

Shows a live interest in the public 
affairs of his town. The grange and 
school meeting needs the hearty, support 
of every good citizen. 











HE farmer who knows the plain truth about 
paint is not at the mercyof either paint fakirs 


nor fake painters. He knows what to ask for in 


his specifications and how to get what he specifies. 

The “‘Handy Book on Painting’’ gives in con 
cise and practical form the plain facts about the 
most durable of all paint, made from 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


When competent help isn’t handy, the farmer who under 
stands paint can do a pretty good job himself, especially 
on the small painting, such as fences, sheds and tools. 

Ask for Farm Helps No, 302 and if there are = 
children in your family. or your ncighbor’s fam- 
ily, ask for the Dutch Boy Painter’s Book for 
the Children. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Buffalo 
Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 

St. Louis San Francisco 
(Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
(Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co.) 








Elkhart Vehicles ana Harness cag 


have a world-wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous. 


THIRTY-NINE YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success. 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe 
delivery, satisfaction and to save you money, 
Catalog shows allstyles of pleasure vehi- 
cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons 
and harness. : 
May we send you large catalog? 
We also make the “Pratt-Forty’’ Automobile. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Company 








Elkhart, Indiana 
Fruit Boxes, 
Baskets 


Berry Boxes 22°": 


The package advertises and sells the fruit. Let us send you catalog showing the superiority of 
ackages we are manufacturing. 30 years at it, we know the requirements, and we want you to 
snow our prices. We make mixed shipments. Join your neighbors in carload lot shipments, and 

save freight. Prompt shipments at all times. Address nearest office. 


The Pierce-Williams Co., 548 Williams St., South Haven, Mich., or Jonesboro, Ark. 










































in the Center 


That makes the Acme Corn Planter handy 
for either right- or left-handed men. Gives 
it balance, too. It has double springs on the 
trip lever. Its drop is accurate and can be changed 
in the field without a screwdriver. 


ACME Corn and Potato 


PLANTERS 


Don’t furrow out for your potatoes. break your back 
dropping them, and then still have them to cover. 

Piant them as you walk along, regularly, at even 
depth, and leave the ground level when finished, with 
an Acme Potato Planter. Write for booklet,‘ Acme 
of Potato Profit,” and name of nearest dealer. If it is 
handier for you, we will ship, prepaid, o4 receipt 
of price. 


POTATO IMPLEMENT CO.,308 Q 
Front St., Traverse City, Mich, 


Insist on planter with 
thts trade-mark 

































AND UPWARD 


SENT ON TRIAL. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


—AMERICAN— ( 


SEPARATOR 


A brand new, well made, easy running, easily 
cleaned, perfect skimming separator for $15.95. 
Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. 
Makes thick or thin cream. Thousands in use 
giving splendid satisfaction. Different from this 
picture, which illustrates our low priced large 
or machines. The bowl isa sanitary marvel 
and embodies all our latest improvements. Our 
richly illustrated catalog tells all about it. Our 
wonderfully low prices and high quality on all 
sizes and generous terms of trial will astonish you. 
Our twenty-year guarantee protects you on every 
American Separator. Western orders filled from 
Western points. Whether your dairy is large or 
small, get our great offer and handsome free ‘aah 
catalog. ADDRESS, Ie se 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., sanQ%oe2%. . 
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SELF RAISING GATE\) 


The gate with a "lift"—helps tolighten 

the daily load. _It lifts itself, swings 

+ abet: coger nee onetime: d 
T 


snow orice. Extra heavy 


ames of high 


carbon Steel tubing, nearly two inches in 
diameter; all No. 9 wire filling of Peer- 
less Fencing—close spacing between line 


wires and crossbars. 
barb wire top. 


Do 


uble latch and a 


Every part 


HEAVILY GALVANIZED 


A rust-proof coat. Ioks better than paint 
— oe ey as long. 

‘or folder; we'll tell you where you 
can get Peerless Gates. 


Peerless Wire Fence Co., 


240 Mizh. St. 
ADRIAN, MICH, 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


Get It From: 
«the 


better fence. 


Factory ‘ 
Direct ; 









Kitse 


FOR THE ORCHARD 
You want three 
things in a wire 
fence: 1,afence 
that will give 

ears of Ssatis- 

actory service; 
2, thestyle and 
height best suit- 
ed to your pur- 


y pose; 3, and ata reason- 
able price. 


114 CTS. A ROD UP 


Save the DEALERS PROFIT and get a 
Iman Fence Lasts for Years. 
100 styles and heights. Catalogue FREE. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box206 Munc 


Our prices 





My Pictures. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
C. W. Lynch. 

My pictures are the pastures green, 

Through which doth fiow a tiny stream; 

Dotted with lillies and sweet flag, 

Where busy bugs are playing tag 

Oaks and elms and maples tall, 

And the picture’s frame is a stone wall. 
——o 


How to Start an Alfalfa Field. 





G. G. Burlingame, N. Y. 


free from weeds. 
(2) 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 


(1) Select a well drained fertile field 


Manure well and plant some erop 


annually on bridges and other structures, 
but it is pointed out that no compound 
tried gives perfect protection. The per- 
fect paint must be tenacious, pliable, 
adhesive, inert and proof against moisture, 
oxygen and the fumes from burning coal. 
~O 
Mark Twain’s Wisdom. 

There are eight hundred and sixty-nine 
different forms of lying, but only one of 
them as been squarely forbidden: Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor. 


Do not undervalue the headache. 
While it is at its sharpest it seems a bad 
















ray with the Comet 
or Surest Results 





Comet Sprayers are Easiest 
Simplest in construction—foot Rest is at. 
tached or detached instantly— Have complete 

















like cabbages or beets and keep it well 
cultivated and hoed. 

(3) Plow it very deep in the fall. 

(4) Apply evenly over the soil about 
two tons of quick lime or 4 tons of ground 
limestone. 

(5) In the spring work the ground 
thoroughly to kill all the weeds and to 
preserve the moisture. Roll once or 


lars a minute. 


escape hanging? 





o—_— 


investment, but when relief begins, the 
unexpired remainder is worth four dol- 


If the desire to kill and the opportunity 
to kill came always together, who would 





je, Ind. 


twice to keep the seed bed firm. 


about June Ist. 
(7) 
codder and 12 quarts of barley as a nurs 
crop, to protect the tender alfalfa. 


(8) Cut the barley for hay, leaving 
inches of stubble. 


manure late in the fall. 


State. 
man. 





uo 
Clean the Seed Grain. 


before sowing next spring. 0 ( 
of the country where wild oat is practic 





































































Heaviest Fence Made 

Heaviest Galvanizing 
We make 160styles. Horse 
i BY cattle, sheep, hog, and bull 
proof fences made of No.9 


double galvanized wires 
‘“w\ @nd absolutely rust proof \ 
, = Bargain Prices: 
Oni EY =. 18 cents per Rod Up \“:" 


Poultry and Rabb.t Proof 
Fences, Lawn }-ences and 
Gates. Send for Catalog 
and Free sample for test. (177 


solved. ’ 
A mili of the “gravity” t 





not essential for they are. 








i, 








vi. fon g 


(6) Apply 500 pounds of inoculated 
alfalfa soil, just before seeding down 


Sow 14 quarts of good plump al- 
falfa seed that is guaranteed free from 


(9) Top dress with a light coat of 


Alfalfa started this way has done re- 
markably well throughout New York 
It is the best crop for the dairy- 


Plan now to own or rent a good fanning 
mill, and clean and grade all seed grain 
In a section 


ally the only weed of moment, the value 
of a fanning mill cannot be overestimated. 
Stop seeding wild oat with the seed grain 
and the problem will be much more easily 


e is far 
superior to the old form where the separat- 
ing is done principally by the screens. 
Do not understand that the screens are 
What is meant 
is a combined form. The screens to sort 
and separate as to size, the blast to 
further separate as to specific gravity. 
The ideal seed grain is that which is free 


Quince Orchards, Best Soil and 
Methods of Culture. 

E. M. L. of West Virginia asks for in- 
formation in regard to quince culture. 
C. A. Green’s Reply: The demand for 
quinces in market does not compare 
favorably with the demand for apples, 
but compares more favorably with the 
demand for pears and plums. There is 
not a large demand at present from pre- 
serving factories for quinces. I do not 
hear of quinces being dried or evaporated. 
In my opinion the growing of quinces is 
more expensive than the growing of 
apples or pears. That is, it is more diffi- 
cult to seeure fine samples of quinces than 
of many other fruits, but it 1s compara- 
tively easy to grow a supply for home use. 
The quinee is planted mainly in the home 
garden for the home supply and is not 
grown largely as a market fruit. The 


e 
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Agitator and Brass Screen which prevent 
clogging of pump. This double acting spray throws 
a continuous stream 60 feet or spray fine as a mist, 
The truit saved from a cnoice tree will more than 

ay for tt. You need it tor your orchard, vineg 
awnsand plants, Yery aurable—all brass. Weigh 
only 6 pounds. Thousands of fruit growers ang 
farmers have proved it @ success. Just try it for 
applying liquid poisons, fertilizers, etc. The re. 
sults will surprise you. Best Prepos on tor age ts, 
Send us a postal fcr full information about t is 
superior sprayer now, Get after the tree and plant 
pests early and make more money. 


H. B. RUSLER MFG. CO 
Dept. 16 JOHNSTOWN, Ono 














PKTS.SEED 
READ SPECIALOFFER BELOW 


FREE 


For only 10c we send our large 112 
page seed Annual and five packets 
flower seeds or five packets vegetable 
seeds, and then we return the money in 
ga the form of a due bill good for 

\ 10c to apply on any order 
4 amounting to 50c or more. 


Isbell’s Seeds 


Are strictly fresh, vital, Mich. 
igan grown. Sold at very mode 
Tate prices. Perfect satisfaction 
or money refunded. Send today, 
Seed Annual Free 
to Seed Users, 


&. M, ISBELL & CO., Seedsmen 
200 Pearl $t., Jackson, Mich, 





time may be coming when the quince will 
be better appreciated as a market fruit 
and will be in greater demand by the can- 
ning and preserving houses. 

I know of a few large quince orchards in 
Western New York and am told that these 
orchards are profitable. The average 
grower of quinces, the man who has a 
dozen or more trees receiving no culti- 
vation or attention, cannot be expected 
to know where to find the best market, 
nor does he know how to prune, fertilize 
and cultivate, therefore he cannot be 
expected to secure fine specimens, but the 
man who has a quince orchard must of 
necessity know how to treat that orchard. 


WaO4S TRAWBER RIES 0: 
ay A riants by the dozen or by the million. ‘3 
Bit My thi ; of \ 
ey : 

i (0 ‘Also Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry f\\ 


and Currant Plants, Grape Vines, Cali 
(Efornia Privet and other Shrubbery.® 



















from foul matter and which has been °° : 
This man grows fine specimens that are 





The Brown Fence &Wire Co. 
Dept.29 d, Ohio 











graded to kernels of uniform size and 
weight. This can be accomplished only 
by the use of a mill of the type mentioned 
above. In grading, adjust the screens 
so as to remove the largest and smallest 
kernels, retaining only the medium sized 


attractive in market, he knows where to 
ship his fruit and how to pack it, and he 
gets the best reward. 

I know of no particular section of the 
country where the quince thrives parti- 
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Our handsome All Steellawn fence costs 


less than w 
Writefors 
showing 25 


an 


dis much more durable. 


al Prices and freeCatalo 


esigns. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 


451 North St. 


Kokomo, Indiana. 


cularly well or better than in other locali- 
ties, but there are doubtless favored 
sections where the quince thrives far 
better than elsewhere. While the quince 
will grow on almost any soil, either sandy 
or clayey, I would prefer a gravelly soil. 
Quince roots do not extend deeply or 


ones. And you will note how surpris- 
ingly uniform they are as tosize. They 
are not however uniform as to weight and 
if you have had wild oats on your farm, 
some will be found here. Adjust the 
blast so as to remove any chaff and light 
ains and most of the wild oats will also 


ST ae 
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Kentucky Wonder Bean 





ULSTER SEED COMPANY, 
New Paltz, New York. 








chaff and dust and almost if not entirel 
free from wild oats.—F. L. Kennard, 
Assist. Agronomist, Idaho Ex. Sta. 
















We man 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. 
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ufacture Lawn snd Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
No 


Write for it to-a: 





ree. 
959 [th St., lerre Haute, in 


horses is far greater than the supply, says 
Commissioner Huson, of the state De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Commissioner Huson says that annually 
80,000 horses are brought into this state, 
mainly from the West, for use on farms 
at an average cost of $200 each; that the 
breeding of horses has never received 
* ithe attention on the part of the farmers 
of this state its importance deserves and 


















48 IN.F 
4x10 feet 


FREE Catalo 
etc. 


ENCE 
a rod 


24c 


STEEL FARM GATE 


ony 92.25 


80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1 40 


g of fences, gates, tools, 


Write today to box 93 
MASON FENCE CO,, LEESBURG, Q, 


the state has done little to stimulate and 
promote this industry. 

Expressing the opinion that New York 
possesses many advantages over some of 
the states where horse-breeding is carried 
on extensively and profitably, Commis- 
sioner Huson says that farmers of this 
state should raise all the horses used on 
their farms, and also be in a position to 









FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 





26-inch 
























































\ Many styles and heig! 





Hog Fence,______15c. 
47-inch Farm Fence,...23%c. 
60-inch Poultry Fence____30c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 


hts. Our large Eree Catal: 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 100 Winchester, Ind. 





supply in part the constantly increasing 
demand for horses of the type suitable for 
army and police service. 

‘We have an abundance of cheap pas- 
ture lands,’ ‘‘and the foods grown on 
New York State farms are nitrogeneous 
and well calculated to develop horses of 
highest quality with the stamina and 
endurance necessary for the severest 
demands made upon them.” 


























100 other styles. Many ches! 
Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 024 


CHEAPER THAN EVER! 
putes Worn. 
Etc. Write for 


Enterprise Foundry & Peace Ce., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 





for this 
handsome 
than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
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Book and special offer. 
DECATUR, 
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The wild duck in migration flies at an 
average height of fourteen hundred feet, 
and its speed during more than twenty 
observations forty-seven miles an hour. 
The sea gull’s flight, proved by two ob- 
servations, was only twenty-six miles 
an hour, and its height above the water 
about six hundred feet, except when cir- 
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ane pene, 
tree Cetsleg 


cling near the surface forfood. 

Of the many wants now felt in the arts, 
few are more important than that of a 
satisfactory paint for iron and other met- 
als. Thousands of tons of paint are used 








e removed. The result will be seed 
"| grain, the kernels of which are strikingly 
similar as to size and weight, free from 


————_—0--_-_- 
The demand in New York State for 





very far, therefore the roots are some- 
times killed by severe freezing in winter, 
thus I advise covering the ground under 
the quince bush with strawy manure 
as wi! approaches, covering as much 
ground as the branches cover. 

The quince is highly prized by the house- 
wife in making jellies, sauces and pre- 
serves. It has a delightful pungent 
flavor. This flavor is so strong that it is 
often best to mix half apple and half 
quince in order that the flavor may not 
be too pronounced. Quince jelly added 
to cranberry jelly or to apple jelly will 
give a pronounced quince flavor to the 
entire product. My opinion is that the 
quince is a neglected fruit receiving but 
little attention. There are but few really 
first class quinces offered in market.” The 
larger part of the quinces we see in market 
are of inferior quality so far as appearance 
goes. 
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Plant a patch of artichokes this spring, 
and when they are ready to harvest don’t 
harvest them; let the pigs do it. They 
will enjoy the work and you'll be sur- 


with other insecticides. ‘‘Lion_ ‘ 
of Leaddoes not burn most delicate foliage. 


appear, repeat in a day or two if all are not 
the first application. ‘ 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 


The stickiest Arsenate made. Preferable for Cod- 


sing Moth, Curculio, Eim Leaf Beetle and Chewing 
Tasecis of allsorts, on trees, shrubs, vines, bushes 
and vegetrbles where it is desirable that the poi 

should remain longer on the foliage than 


is possible 
- a ri n 


Branv’ 


Codling Moth—Spray as soon as the blossom: 


have fauen and repeat ten days later. 


Bud Moth and Case Bearer—Spray as soon # 


the green leaves show in the buds. 


Canker Worm—Spray as soon as the Cate “;4 
y 


Rose Bugs—Spray the young foliage before they 


attack the blossoms, 


Cherry Slug—Spray when the slugs appeas, and 


repeat on their reappearance. 


Elm Leaf Beetle—Spray when the leaves firs 


appear, and repeat as often as pests are found attach- 
ing them. 


Tussock Moth—Spray when the Caterpillarsfeed 
Curculio—Spray just after the buds burst and 


before the flowers open. Spray again soon after the 
petals fall. 


Small Chewing Insects in General—Spray # 


experience, common sense and information dictate. 


TO MIX—Take 4 or 6 lbs. of Lion Branp Ansr- 


NATE OF LEAD, put in a pail of water, stir untila 

creamy substance is produced. Add this to each 10) 
gallons of water or spraying liquids, 10 lbs. to the 
100 gallons can be used without injury to the foliag. 


Price 1 Ib. 35c ; 5 Ibs. $1.25 ; 10 Ibs. $2.00 


Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





prised at the returns from your artichoke 
patch. 





ren 
‘Here, you!’’ shouted the policeman. 
‘What are you doing here?”’ 

“‘Nothin’.”’ 

‘Well, I think you are. 
or I’ll pull you in.” A 

‘Boss,’ said the negro, “I ain’t doin’ 
nothin’! You see, I sings tenor in our 


Explain now 





SKUNKS 


AND ALL OTHER - 

We want them. If you hav 

never written to us for & nie 

diets oe oe orat the season 

roughou . 

e want furs from the Easter 
States and Canada only. 


Charles A. Kaune, 
Montgomery, N. Y. 





church choir.” 

‘Well, what’s that got to do with your 
being here?” 

‘“‘A heap, boss—a heap. I sings tenor 
in our church choir an’ th’ man what 
sings bass is sick.’’ 

“Come along,’ said the policeman. 

‘Hol’ on, boss—hol’ on! Th’ man 
what sings bass is sick an’ I’s gotter take 
his place in th’ choir; so, singin’ tenor as 

does, I’s out here catchin’ cold, so I 
kin sign bass.’’—Saturday Evening Post. 


o : 
Marriage also proves that two can live 










1 WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you honest and ambitious wri 
or 
today. fo matter where Now livegs Bal 


Unusual opportun for men ne. 
capital to me independent for 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE, 
Write today 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 00. 


M 47 Marden Building 
washington, D. 0. 








as expensively as one. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 











must realize that a tree with a reasonable 
amount of stiff strong roots is more firmly 
fixed in the newly worked soil than a tree 
with the roots cut very short or. where 
the roots are nearly all removed. Should 
any creature press against a newly planted 
tree with very short roots, the tree would 
be ir gg over _ might be gears 
ae Sa “ out of the ground, whereas one wit 
ee pl nt gg is the half of larger and stronger roots would be but 
know : 3 _slightly disturbed. By using dynamite 
<> = to dig the holes a great many trees may be 
PRUNING planted in a day even with good sized 
root systems. 








Letters From the People. 








DISCUSSION ABOUT 
TREES AT PLANTING. 
pcneerae 


Different Views. Mr. Green:—I would like to know if 
Green’s Fruit Grower :—Will you kindly cedar trees about 10 or 12 feet high could 
give in your valuable paper full directions be moved without any danger of killing, 
for pruning, preparing, say a two year and what is a good food for small cedar 
old apple tree for setting out in an orch- trees about 2 feet high. I would like to 
ard. : know a little more of your dwarf pear 
Iam reading a book entitled ‘‘The Amer- for hedge, how old when they start to 
ican Apple Orchard,” by F. A. Waugh. bear, how far they spread and how high 
Mr. Waugh says: ‘‘Not only should all they grow in 10 or 12 years. Our walk 
straggling and broken roots be cut off, and driveway is 300 feet long to main 
but all the main roots should be cut back road. I would like to plant cherry trees 
within 3 or 4 inches from the trunk and along the main road, what kind would 
take pains that these are not too thickly you advise and what age.—John Fertig, 
placed and the tops be cut back to 12, 18 Pa. 
or 20 inches high.”” He says you will get - 
just as satisfactory growth the first Reply: No, I would not attempt to 
year. He quotes Mr. ‘Strongfellow’s move cedar trees 10or12feet high. Trees 
scheme to cut off all side roots entirely 18 inches high would be more valuable for 
and to shorten the top root to 4 or 5 in- planting. In ordinarily good soil these 
ches, leaving of the whole root system trees need no manuring. Any manure 
only a short and naked stub. The top will be helpful on poor soil. 
to be treated in similar manner, all Dwarf pears often bear the first year 
branches being removed and the main planted. There is no tree which bears 
stem being cut back to a height of 18 so soon after planting as the dwarf pear, 
inches or less, . which often bears in the nursery row be- 
Now if Mr. Waugh’s system is all right, fore it is dug. Dwarf pear trees would 
what a vast amount of work is saved. I be wide spreading and grow too hich if 
think a great many more trees would be the tips of the branches were not cut back 
set out and I think your many readers each year, which retards the growth and 
would like to know it. I have been a keeps them dwarf. 
subscriber for many, many years, I don’t Plant two year old cherry trees. Some 
know how long, and I shall probably prefer one year old. There are no better 
always be as long as I live, andI haveset varieties than Early Richmond and 
out a good many of your trees, which have Montmorency. 
ning been monger rtf but I have al- " ——-9——— 
ways been very particular to have all of yw; , 
the roots straightened out and well filled Lege hemo _—— men ve 
in soil with good loam, but have cut the - Mr. C. A. Green:—The Niagara peach 
tops back in good shape and they always 38 .JUSt as popular as ever here and is 
lived, but if I can get along with afrac- Dems. largely planted. It begins to 
tion of the work I would like to know it T™Pe™ Just as the Early Crawford finishes. 
and I think many others would like to. it runs more uniform in size than the 
Iam thinking of setting out quite a large Crawford and people think it better in 
orchard. Mr. Brother, C. E. L. Hay- flavor. , kt . : 
ward, Hancock, N. H., has about ten In hardiness it is very little different, 
thousand trees and he took the first ® we hardy in bud.—J. 8. Wood- 
prize on Baldwin apples at the Horticul- Y@"S: %:,*: ‘ 
tural Fair in pete ge few weeks ago in Editor’s Note: Mr. Woodward, Vice- 
President of the Western New York 
Horticultural Society was the first to 
interest me in Niagara peach, hence I 


competition with all New England. One 
man had in the Fair, 12 bbls. and 4 boxes 
he sold for an even hundred dollars, : : 
which ought to encourage people to set 2” glad to learn how this variety endures 
“out trees. —M. W. Hayward, Mass. after long trial.—C. A. Green. 

qa 

C. A. Green’s Reply: Many old ideas Orchard Improved by Fire. 
are yielding to new ideas in pruning as Mr. Charles Green:—Allow me to in- 
inmany other things. Not many years torrogate your department of general 
ago it was deemed highly desirable and information as to effects on two and three 
almost necessary that fruit trees should year old fruit trees where fire has run 
have fine fibrous roots, but this notion through them. I fear I have sustained 
has been abandoned. The late Thomas a loss of from 50 to 100 trees by fire from 
Meehan, formerly one of our best authori- a careless neighbor, when burning off his 
ties.on the subject, in a speech before the garden lost control of it and let it run 
American Pomological Society at Boston, through a corner of my orchard, the or- 
said that fibrous roots on fruit trees were chard was planted to cow peas, tickle 
an absolute detriment rather than an grass had grown up among the peas which 
advantage and that they did not survive I was holding as a mulching to plow under 
planting. in the spring. 

We know there are trees like the willow Do you think the trees will ever do any 
and possibly poplar, which will grow good again? They were wrapped with 
without any roots of any kind. Drive paper, tied with ordinary tar string used 
4 sharpened willow stick six inches in by lumbermen to tie around packets of 
length into moist soil and it will produce flooring, siding and etc. Thespaper and 
a tree in most instances. string burning off caused considerable 

So far as I can see the fine roots are not heat. While the trees are not charred 
belptal and the larger roots of fruit trees they are dark in spots from smokeand seem 
argely serve a purpose in holding the tree to fry out a waxy exudation. By careful 
firmly in position. It is the new roots examination I find the inner bark is green, 
which start out from the old roots which I refer now particularly to apple trees, 
are of service to the tree and which feed they were banked with dirt several 
the tree and keepit alive. Isee, however, inches above the graft. Will there likely 
ho necessity for unduly shortening the be a new growth there that would pay to 
Toots of fruit trees. I agree with Prof. let stand?—F. C. Ruland, Kansas. 
earet and - Strongfellows to a modi- prcpeniiinas 

exten ut canno in i . : 
shortening ’all of the selene Gat eas Compenestion>—When you ate disposed 
are scarcely any roots left on the tree to be vain of your mental acquirements, 
- look up to those who are more accom- 


consider it necessary that the end of °°: : 
ever -,, plished than yourself, that you may be 
y Toot should be cut off smooth with fired with emulation; but when you feel 


& sharp i 

ieldd' ba atonal a ay Ee dissatisfied with — circumstances, 
much. I am gure that it is unnecessary look down on those beneath you that you 
to leave roots on the tree two feet long, ™®Y learn contentment.—H. Moore. 
i some planters seem to desire. These 
ong roots make planting more difficult 
a : are positively of no assistance to the 

















_——O-—~ 
Constancy:—The secret of success is 
eonstancy of purpose.—Disraeli. 





I remember early in my fruit , A good man it is not mine tosee. Could 
career of buying a ot of af 1 rh artis J I see a man possessed of constancy, that 


had been dug by a tree digger and the would satisfy me.—Confucius. 


roots cut much shorter than usual, the 





It is often constancy to change the mind. 
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Without a Penny of Pay in Advance ny Saws menor a - i 


the gates you want. Use them 3Jdays. if you don’t find Can’t Sag Gates the best 
you ever saw at any price, I'll take them back and pay the freight both ways. 


Costs Less Than Wood—Lasts Three Times as Long 


Cost only one-third as much as iron, gas pipe, or wire gates, and even Jess than 
home made all wood gates. They can’t sag, drag. werp or twist. Made with 
either 4 or 6 inch boards, double bolted between 8 angle steel uprights—not 
screwedornailed. No nails to gather rustor pull out—no wood joints tocollect waterand rot. 


Guaranteed 5 Years ee. 


I furnish Complete Gates ready to hang, or the a 
Gate Steels,hinges, bolts, etc.—everything but the 
ards. You can put up your own Can’t Sag Gate 
if you wish and save money. Postal brings catalog. 
Send for ittoday. Alvin V. Rowe, Gen’l Mgr. 


Rowe Manufacturing Company 
‘562 West 4th Street Galesburg, Ill. 




































When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
a final Fence Investment that will save you money every year for the rest of your life and q 
at the same time give you a fence to really be proud of. That means, put up a 
REPUBLIC ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 

This fence stands as firm and solid as a granite wall, year after year, in spite of use and abuse. 
picket wires instead of between them so that it can never untwist, slacken and sag like ordinary fences, 
We have gained a world wide repu _ tation for square dealing—we stand behind every fence and 
gate and will see that you are 
satisfied with them. 

Write us today. 
Republic Fence 

& Gate Co., 
201 Republic St. 


Stop your continual fence expense of repair and replacement—year after year; make Ck 
The illustration in the lower corner shows how the twist of the cable wires is reversed on the fl 
Books and advice free, 

North Chicago, Ill. 
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Corn Harvest is Lasy 
with the Johnston Corn Binder. The old, 
wasteful, drudging way is gone. In its place is 
the economical, easy, quick, modern method— 
the Johnston way. Johnston Farm Machines 
have represented implement quality for 60 
years, do still and always will. 
THE JOHNSTON CORN BINDER handles 
“down” corn, tall corn, short corn—all kinds of 
corn in all kinds of places. The big drive 
wheel; balance and distribution of weight, dust 
proof roller and brass-bush bearings: natu- 
ral inclined elevation; automatic gates; 
perfect bundle tier; steel bundle carrier ; } ; 
— chain a right hand “*™ <i TD ® Ss to iT 
evers: strong. compact. stee construction; ns 
i i ° i Write today for 1912 Catalog—F ree. 
light, straight draft: and perfect operation Full of re thar afr Soe. aasemiaaen 


Tohest wot Bake Bb Ca Be 1D1-H, Batavia, N.Y. Tells of Johnston quality machinery. 





























Pianet Jr 


This name is a guarantee all over the world of the most modern scientific farm and 
garden tools manufactured. Every Planet Jr 


cuts your work in half 
These tools double your crop yield, pay for themselves in a single season and last a life- 
time. Built to do che work, by a practical farmer and manufacturer with over 35 years’ 
experience. 
No. 6 | Planet Jr Hill and Drill Seeder, Single Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator and Plow Combined plants all garden (~~, 
s,seeds accurately in hills or drills; hoes, cultivates, and plows quickly, 
and thoroughly. Popular with farmers and gardeners everywhere. 
Planet Jr Tweive-topth Harrow, Cultivator, and Pul- 
verizer is invaluable in strawberry and truck patches and the mar- 
ket garden. Its 12 chisel-shaped teeth and pulverizer leave the ground 
in finest condition without throwing dirt on plants. 


8 A 64-page illustrated 
“a FREE! farm and garden book! 
It’s full of valuable information on all crop growing 
adaSend postal for it today 


f Y, S LAllen & Co 


Box 1107G 
Philadelphia Pa 
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‘This Low Priced, Light Draft, Riding 
Harrow, Keeps Down Weeds In Orchards 


The “Acme” is an orchard tool becauseitis a perfect wee exter- 





minator and surface mulcher, and there are no lumps or air spaces 
left bencath or on the surface afterit is used. It will prepare the 
soil so that it will conserve all the moisture to benefit the growing 
trees or vines. The No. 25 Special Orchard Tool has been endorsed 
by the best orchardists in this country, because it has features that 
cannot be had,on any other style 












Send Name of harrow. The Acme produces the Cuts, Turns, 
For Fine Perfect Seed Bed Crushes 
FREE so much desired for general crops. Let us send youour 
BOOK. combined catalog and booklet, ““Preparation of Levels and 
the Soil’’—free. This booklet has been writ- 
ten by practical farmers and will Smoothes 
mean a bigger profit. Ask your 
 dcaler about the “Acme.” It In On 
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230 Division Av., Millington, toe 





When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








ine roots being not longer than six 


es on the average. So far as I could —Hoole. 





Pa i. ale, oe each Rig eeiieee, “THE Basenn Accson ‘Cutaway’ is 
a splendid tool. ~ use itin po @ off my peach orchards several times a 
year. A good pair of horses handle it all reht.” ee 
The genuine “CUTAWAY” tools are used and endorsed by successful - 
ists from cvast to coast and bay to gulf. " _——— 
_In orchard work the driver can cultivate under the trees and below the low 
limbs. the horses not interfering with the branches. The double levers give 
the driver full contro] of tool at all times. For regular farm work the gangs 


can be drawn together. 
DOUBLE ACTION 


TAWAY ORCHARD HARROW 


Every orchardist and fruit grower should have one or more of these labor savers 
and fruit makers. They will positively pay for themselves in one season. To investi- 
gate is to be convinced. 

shevens® cultivation makes large crops, Stirring the soil lets in the air, sunshine 
and new life, and kills foul vegetation. The “Curaway” disk slices, stirs, lifts, twists 


and aerates the soil. CLARK’s “CuTawaY” TooLs run lighter and do better work than 
any other machine. Lasts a lifetime. 


Send today for new catalog, “Intensive Cultivation.” Of course, it’s free. 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
865 main STREET HIGGANUM, CONNECTICUT 





Po enn trees began growth as quickly — 
th Were as vigorous the first year and MODERN 
e ops thereafter as other trees having 

mye —— roots. ’ 

uspeak about the saving of time in 
Planting trees the roots of which have been FRUIT 
. a oe I _— not advise cut- 

ck the roots of trees simply for the 

Purpose of saving work in planting. You METHO DS 


‘ 


“Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples” is a book that should be in the hands of every orchardist 
who is desirous of getting the highest possible price for his apples. It illustrates and describes the Western methods of 
fruit packing. The fruit grower of the East is greatly indebted to his Western brother for showing him the great possibili- 
ties that lie in the fruit business, and if, with the great natural advantages of soil, rainfall and close proximity of market, 
he does not profit by this example, he has no one to blame but himself. A postal request to Dept “F"’ will bring you by 
return mail, free, the above book and new booklet, “Scalevide—the Tree-Saver.” If your dealer cannot supply you with 
“Scalecide” we will deliver it to any railroad station in the United States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
rivers on receipt of the price. 50-gallon barrels. $25.00; 30-gallon barrels, $16.00; 10-gallon cans, $6.75; 5-gallon cans, $3.75, 
Address, B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, New York City. . 
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YOUR SPRAY 


KNO SOLUTION 


The secret of Spraying Success is in the right solution, 
The TAYLOR “LI-SUL-SPRAYOMETER" shows 
you the exact gravity and strength of your Lime and 
Sulphur washes the most efficient and least dangerous 
of all spraying solutions. 
N. Y. Pattern—Two eras v~ and 
2 


Test Jarin case - - - -00. 
Penna. Pattern—Sprayometer and Test 
Jarincase --- = = = $1.25. 


lf your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Send for circular of formulas and general infor- 
mation on Spraying—ask about the ‘““TYCOS" Frost 
Alarm and other Thermometers for Orchardists. 


Kaylor Instrument Companies 


S56 Ames Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Advice About Varieties of Peach and 
Apple. 

| Reply to C, G. P. of Ohio: Yellow 
|'Transpareut, Wagner, Fameuse, King, 
Wealthy, Wolf River, or any slow-growing 
/early bearing varieties of apples are good 
| for fillers, but at the distance of fifty feet 
|apart you could plant any variety you 
| desire as fillers for they could remain there 
|for many years without crowding the per- 
|manent trees. Never plant Spy asa filler 
| for it does not come into bearing until very 
|long after planting. Ben Davis is a good 
jfiller if it is good enough in quality. 
| You can buy Ben Davis apple trees cheap- 
|er than any otherkind. Plum trees make 
| good fillers in an apple orchard. 
Elberta is the most popular market 
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“LIGHTNING” SPRAYERS 


AT YOUR DEALER'S OR WRITE US 
This pump quickly attached to 
any barrel by boiting to staves at 
upper end of barrel. All work- 
i arts brass, requires no 
priming, brass bal! valves and 
valve seats, paddle agitator, 
5-ft. 5-ply hose, brass Vemorel 
Nozzle, throws any size spray 
or stream 50 feet and im 
sible to clog. Adapted for 
spraying fruit trees, white- 
washing stables, and var- 
ious other purposes, Also 
15 other styles to select 
from. For spraying garden vege- 
tables, trees, shrubbery, washing 
wagons, windows, etc. {rite for 
free catalog and agent's propo- 
sition on full line, 


D. B, SMITH & CO. 


56 Genesee St., UTICA, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


SPRAY 
HOSE 
Belting and Pulleys 


No. 25, Fig. 300 
BbL.Spray Pum 





Write us DIRECT and get in-| 


formation and prices on sizes 
you need. 


ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING CO., 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
ZIRCON ACH 


$10 TO $20 PER 100 
ON YOUR TREES 





Ihave no solicitors, no agents, ey a 7 4 


no canvassers. My catalog is my 

only salesman. I have no hea 

salesman’s expenses or commissions to pay. 
All this saving is given to the customer, 


GREEN’S TREES 


Are known everywhere for their growing 
qualities. True to name, hardy, free from scale, 
bear most delicious fruits. 

Established 33 years. Capital $100,000. 
You Get Best Trees Grown. 
$--2 for my complete 1912 catalog. It has 
valuable information for you. Send now andI 
will give you my illustrated book —‘** How 

Made the Old Farm Pay?’ J 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Box 91, Rochester, N.Y. 
* 


~ 








WOOD ASH SUBSTITUTE 


Contains all the elements of wood ashes with less 
objectionable features. Used with stable .anure 
on orchard land with grand results. 


CALEDONIA CHEMICAL CO., Caledonia, N.Y 
Low Prices’ 


RE ES - Freight PAID 


Our new catalogue contains a big list of the greatest 
nursery bargains ever ofiered. than half 
agents’ prices! orders guaranteed ! 
ii l save you money! 





This wi y 

Don’t buy your plants till you've read it, 
Box 130 , Rochester , N. Y. 

Rochester is the tree center of the world. 


REE! Money-Savine Book 








WE SELL FARMS in Oceana, greatest fruit Co. in | 


U. S. also grain, potatoes, alfalfa, dairying. Write for 


ist, etc. Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich. 








THE SMITH STUMP PULLER 

This photogpaph shows the work of the Smith Stump 
Puller, pulling stumps with two ponies, stumps that run 
from 4 to 6 feet. through, atan average cost of 5 cents 
perstump. Write for our free Catalog. 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., 7 Smith Sta., La Crescent, Minn. 
4 BUGGY WHEELS Tixt.im: $872 


With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your 
$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 
on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog M 
HICKORY WHEEL CO.; 508 F 8t,, Cincinnati, 


VE DEALER’S PROFIT 


FREIGHT PAID 


Guaranteed. For 5 and 7 Years 
| Made fresh to order. Free trial 
offer. All your money back if | 
f not satisfactory. Free paint | 
| book and color cards, tells all 
¥ about paint and how to use it. 

| 
{ 
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RITE TODAY. 
0. L. CHASE PAINT COMPANY 
1220-24 Liggett Building 
b 22 St. Louis, Mo. 
When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











‘of the Syracuse new red 


is Rerubbered, | 


| various points that I speak of. 


| peach for the reason that it has a tough 
skin, is firm and endures shipment well, 
| and is one of the best keepers of all peaches. 
| Here is a fact that is not often taken into 
|consideration by the man who plants 
|peach trees largely for market. Such 
| varieties as Early Rivers or Stump, 
| though excellent in quality and very 
juicy, are so tender in skin and flesh 
| that it is almost impossible to ship them 
| or even to draw them to market without 
| bruising, and they will not keep nearly 
iso long as the Elberta. The keeping 
| qualities of the Elberta are something 
jremarkable. You cannot make any mis- 
|take in planting Crawfords, Early and 
| Late. Beer’s Smock and Chair’s Choice 
jare a little later than Elberta and are 
| desirable varieties. Champion is one of 
the best early varieties, but it is not as 
good ashipper as Elberta. 
ena as 

Reply to A. 8. T.: I cannot comply 
with your request entirely. You will 
|have to do much of this work yourself 
|in plotting out your orchard. It is not 
inecessary to know exactly how many 
| peaches, pears, plums, apples, etc. to 
| buy, since if they occupy a little more 
|than an acre or a little less no serious 
loss will oceurr. 

It will take 50 apple trees for an acre. 
}135 cherry trees per acre, about 200 
| plums per acre, about 200 peach trees per 
| acre, and about 3000 raspberries per acre, 
about 2000 blackberries per acre, and 
| about 5000,or 6000 strawberries per acre, 
| 300 quinces per acre. 

| You can plant dwarf pear trees, cherry 
trees and plum trees as fillers in your 
apple orchard, if you desire, or you can 
plant them in separate plantations. You 
can plot the ground better than a stranger 
for you know the lay of the land better. 

In regard to varieties it is not easy for 
us to tell which variety will succeed best 
with you. You can make no mistake in 
planting Montmorency and Early Rich- 
mond cherry or Dyehouse; Niagara plum, 
York State and German prune, Burbank 
Japan, Shropshire Damson and Lombard 
are.all excellent plums. In apples, Duch- 
ess, Red Astrachan, York Imperial, Ben 
Davis, Spy, Wealthy, are among the best 
varieties for your locality. 

Do not fail to plant dwarf pear trees if 
you intend to give them good cultivation. 
Standard pear trees will stand no culti- 
| vation better than dwarfs. In standard 
| pear trees plant Bartlett, Clapp’s Anjou, 
| Wilder, Kieffer. In dwarf pears plant 
| Duchess, Gans, Wilder, Seckel, Flemish 
| Beauty. In peach trees plant those that 
| succeed the best in your neighborhood. 
Do not plant too many varieties of any 
one fruit. Plant the Orange quince and 
Meech’s. 

Cuthbert is the best of the old bright 
red raspberries, Columbian the best purple 
raspberry, iSansas and Plum Farmer 
the best black raspberries. Plant a few 
raspberry. 
Plant Eldorado and Snyder blackberry, 
| Red Cross and Diploma currant. Corsi- 
can and Dunlap strawberries. 

; —_———v0O---_-—- 

Cc. A. Green’s Reply: Trees are easily 
destroyed by heat. The flame need not 
|touch the tree in order to destroy the 
| bark on the side of the tree or branches 
nearest the fire. It is not difficult for 
an expert to decide whether the bark on 
your treesis destroyed. Ifitis destroyed, 
the trees may be cut off just above the 
place where the bud or graft was inserted, 
say one foot from the ground. A new 
growth will start out probably and one 
of these shoots can be left to form the 
new tree, other shoots being removed. 











| You must be certain that the shoot start- 
|ing out near the ground does not start 


below where the bud or graft was inserted, 
for if it does the tree will produce nothing 


| but seedling fruit. 


You will need an expert to decide these 
The high- 
est healthy shoots should be retained and 


|the lower ones destroyed. You will be 
| surprised to see how quickly a new tree 


will be formed, as the roots are unharmed. 
If the bark is killed down to the ground 
you cannot save the trees, but must dig 
them out or graft the stub. 
———l— 
Carnegie said: ‘‘I cau choose others to 
do work better than I can do it.” 
Wanamaker says the same thing. 
Marshall Field made it a principle. 





No one man, through his individual 
efforts, has ever accomplished big things. 
The secret of big success is to create and 
organize a force which works and strives 
as one for one. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: It is not possible 
for all men to do as above recommended. 
Details of business may be attended to 
by others than the head of the business, 
but professional work cannot be delegated 
to others so successfully as the profes- 
sional man can do the work himself. An 
experienced lawyer, doctor or actor may not 
find it possible to get any other person to 
do the work for him so well as he could do 
it himself. In my own case I find it dif- 
ficult or impossible to secure any person 
to write editorials for Green’s Fruit 
Grower or to do other editorial work in 
connection with the publication, but I 
2an find assistants to look after the details 
of the other office work. Too much can- 
not be claimed for the effectiveness of 
choosing wisely helpers or assistants, 
superintendents or managers, of any af- 
fair we may have in hand. Napoleon’s 
success in war was not so much what he 
did himself as in the selection of capable 
men to carry out his plans. The work 
that an individual can do in building up 
a great enterprise is limited, but if a 
man has the faculty of selecting the right 
kind of men as assistents, there is scarcely 
any limit to the success he may achieve. 

p Bees = 


The Doctor’s Don’t Know. 

If some physician, no matter how skill- 
ful, has told you that you are suffering 
from an incurable disease and that your 
stay on earth is likely to be brief, do not 
be unduly depressed. It is possible that 
the doctor may be mistaken and that you 
are not suffering from the serious ailment, 
but if you are suffering from the ailment 
bear in mind that many people live to a 
good old age even though afflicted with 
some chronic disorder. I have known 
men and women to long outlive the 
doctors who have proclaimed short life 
for their ailing patients. 

I have a friend who in middle life was 


told by eminent physicians that he was | 
suffering from heart disease, that he} 


might die any day and that he could not 
hope to live many years. His heart 
would sometimes stop beating which 


7 aus j int, ray 27 sell. Send stamp for 
would cause him to faint away, losing | S{on, ang Catan 


consciousness. He could not drink coffee 
and was constantly disturbed by palpi- 
tation of the heart. His family scarcely 
dared trust him out of sight, fearing that 
he might fall down upon the street and 
perish. At this time my friend was 
quite fleshy. He removed to a Dakota 
farm, but not with an idea of improving 
his health. He was actively engaged in 
plowing, sowingandreaping on his Dakota 
farm and lost much flesh, becoming quite 
thin. His heart trou le left him entirely 
and now he is a hale and hearty man 
eighty-five years old. 

I have another friend, who was once 
my schoolteacher, a man of indomitable 
will power. He was ailing. The doctors 
told him that he had consumption and 
that he might live but a few years. He 
was greatly reduced in flesh and looked 
like the ghost of his former self, but he 
was determined to live. He set his jaws 
firmly together and proclaimed to his 
friends that he would not die. 
fifty years ago and that man is living to- 
day at the age of nearly ninety years, 
healthy and robust, a well-known clergy- 
man now living at Washington, D. C. 

There arg people who die without being 
afflicted with any disease. I know of an 
instance where a girl overworked, became 
exceedingly nervous and reduced in 
strength. She became discouraged and 
was possessed with the idea that she was 
going to die, and die she did. I verily 
believe that 1f some religious cult or some 
hypnotic individual could have roused 
this young woman, and filled her with 
hope and ambition, she might have been 
alive at this day. Doctors have but little 
hope for patients who believe they are 
going to die, but physicians continue to 
have hope for those men or women who 
insist that they are going to live. The 
human will is almost - mnipotent. 

ee a 
Gooseberry Culture. 

The most important thing connected 
with gooseberry culture is judicious 
pruning. This work, which cannot be 
neglected, is done from late autumn to 
early winter. Many of the vigorous- 
growing shoots and branches are annually 
removed, and only a moderate supply 
of young growing wood is left. The bush 
is made to assume a cup-shaped top, with 
slightly drooping branches. The culti- 
vation and manuring are like that for the 
currant. As far as I have learned, the 
varieties of gooseberries in cultivation 
in Great Britain are far more numerous 
than the varieties of any other small 
fruit, and the choice of variety appears 
to depend to a large degree upon locality. 


That was | 


Commonwealth Hote] 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass, 
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Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day and 
up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England, 


Rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites of 
wo rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 


DINING ROOM AND CAFE FIRST-CLAss, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant. 
telephone in every room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
Send for Booklet. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor, 


SIMPLEX SPRAYERS, 


A New Patented Sprayer different from 
others. Only one keeping up a high 
pressure, liquid always agitated. Noe 
stopping to pump, done while 

spray, ecommended by experiment 
Once tried will use no other, 
eee, Easiest to operate, durable, saveg 
“ + time, labor and money; 


Equipped with ite 
Long distance 














non-clog, 
*'™) For trees, potatoes, gardens, white 
{ \y° washing, painting, etc. owest 
prices. Send for Spraying Guide 
SIMPLEX MFG. Co., Box 992 St. Peter, Mig 











The Association of Amer. 
ican Advertisers has ex- 
amimed and certified to 

— the circulation of this pub- 
lication. The figures of circulation 
contained in the Association’s re- 
port only are guaranteed. 


~ Association of American Advertisers 
No, 2191 Whitehall Bidg. N. Y. City . 











Fi like hungry wo! 
7 sh Bite wo A Kindof weather 
ou use Magic- -Lure. 6 
fish bait. ever discovered. Keeps you aay 
ulling them out. Write to-day and geta 
ox to help introduce it. ni 
J. F. G GORY, xz: 47 it. 
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S wanted, 
uis, Mo 
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___A man or woman to act as our informa. 
Wanted tion reporter. All or spare time. No 
350 to $300 per month. Nothing to 
articuiars. SALES ASSOCIA. 
idg., Indianapolis, in 





|e perience necessary. 








MONUMENTS 


at 


OUR WHITE BRONZE 
will outlast the pyramids. 


Moss-growth, chipping, cracking, 
crumbling and decay all common 
to marble and granite, are IM- 
POSSIBLE. Less expensive, more 
artistic. 
Save money: write NOW for FREE 
illustrations and prices. State ap- 
proximate cost desired. We deliv- 
er everywhere. 
Good Agents Wanted. 


» THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE C0, 
+387 Howard Ave, Bridgopor, Conn, 
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KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c per roll, any size, 
Prompt attenticn given mail orders. Frintes A Xdh 
Z anning, 


| hy RF) # 3c; 4x5to 3% x5%, 4c. J. M. ) 


Box A, 1062 Third Ave., New York City. 





House Lighting Plants, Telephones, Dynamos, 
Lanips, Engines, Railways, Batteries, Belts, Books. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 


ELECTRIC 


Big Cat. 3c. 
PATENTS Gin tice 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801F St., Washington, D.C. 


iIRO WITHOUT 


A FIRE 








Self-Heating. 
8t: , light, handsome--durable, E 
‘0 operate: heat regulated instantly; no diry30 


VANTED AGEN SAL ’ 

a -" $10. to $20.00 aday. No experie 
required. Sells almost on sight. Martin, Tenn., 
cleared over $5,000in 1 yr, Trimmer, a 
Ill., writes, 1d 12 in 10 hours,” 

Mrs. Nixon, Vt. 


half day. Send f 
cireular, full size 
view of iron, Exclusive selling 
rig hts—no charge for territory. 


Monitor Iron Co, 
140 Wayne St. ble Praiste oO. 


If you act quick, there’s 
yet time to get Evergreens, 
Shade, Timber, and Fruit 
Trees for Spring Planting 


Evergreens caii be planted up till a 
middle of May—other trees till the 
rst. We'll rush shipment and 
guarantee stock to reach you in 
good growing condition 
Write or Wir’ Collect for Our 
1012 Planters Guide 
If you don’t have it. It won't pay 
you to let the planting go over 
a season. You n this year's 
growth in your windbreak, home 
planting and orchard. We supply 
the finest material in the ad. 
If you intend planting, better write 
or telegraph us. 
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Winham’s Industry is highly regarded, 
and is thought to be one of the leading 
sorts. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY, Ine 
Concolor Street Dundee, Illinois 
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Clearing Up An Old Orchard. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Prof. Stephen N. Green, Chief of Dept. 
of Horticulture, Wooster, oO. 


There are tens of thousands of old orch- 
ards scattered over the country that 
are simply @ burden to the land. They 
are beyond doubt past their prime, often 
being fifty years or older. They have 
heen neglected half their lives and are 
peyond all hopes of renewal. If any prun- 
been done at all it is to “trim 
them up”’ in the most literal sense of the 
phrase. The result is that they are 
headed_ so high now that a forty foot 
ladder is hardly long enough to reach the 
first branches. So great a height makes 
ordinary spraying useless, and the only 
way to reach the tops is with a high power 
sprayer, bey ond the purse of most farmers 
and ‘unprofitable anyway. 

These old orchards are a danger to all 
the young orchards in the neighborhood 
as a breeding place of insects and disease. 


ing has 


most casual observer would condemn as 
past all hopes. 

The present revival of interest in orch- 
ards has raised hopes with many old orch- 
ard owners that are entirely without 
foundation. It is well to face the ques- 
tion frankly and admit that the bulk 
of the old orchards should better be de- 
stroyed and new ones planted as fast 
as possible. 

These old orchards are practically 
worthless to their owners. They are 
used mostly as pasture or hog lots. They 
give the farm an unsightly and ragged 
appearaace. The owner would in most 
cases gladly see the area in corn or pota- 
toes but cleaning up the old orchard seems 
a big job and as the average farmer 
finds the day entirely too short for even 
the most pressing work, the old orchard 
is allowed to stand from year to year. 

But the work of clearing the ground 
of fifty to a hundred old trees is not so 
great as it seems, providing you make use 
of dynamite and with its use it can be 











This — shows the result of an explosion which has not entirely thrown the tree out of the 
The stump is ready for the axe and team. 


ground but has nearly done so. 











Like old buildings, they should be con- 
demned. If there are no laws to compel 
an owner of such an orchard to cut it 
down, public opinion should force him 
to do so. 

Now there are cases when apparently 
hopeless orchards have been brought 
back into profitable bearing and one 
should not be too hasty in destroying an 











This photograph shows the trunk of the apple tree H 
with limbs cut off thrown onto the ground with the | 


force of dynamite. 


—_— 


orchard. If the orchard is under forty 
years of age, the trees are sound and the 


tuit is of a commercial variety, it is| 


quite possible by modern methods of 
spraying, fertilizing and care, to make 
such an orchard a source of very profitable 
income. The class of orchards that this 
article deals with are those to which the 


made even cheaper than the back break- 





ing method of spade and axe. 

In every neighborhood can usually be | 
found a man who will handle the dyna- | 
mite at a little above the rate of a common | 
laborer. With every thing in readiness | 
the time it takes is surprisingly short. 

An old tree may be dynamited as it| 
stands but in many cases it may be found 
quicker, and less dynamite is required, 


to trim off the branches and leave only 
the bear trunk to be lifted. With trees 
headed fairly low this is an easy job, as 
the saw or axe can be used from the 
ground. This method saves the confu- 
sion of broken and matted branches of a 
fallen tree and makes the work pleasanter 
in every respect. 

Winter is, of course, the most convenient 
time for this work. The trees may be 
trimmed and branches hauled away and 
burned at odd times during the cold 
weather. The bare trunks are then ready 
for the dynamite and quickly blasted 
when suitable weather permits. Then 
with a team and axe the trunks can be 
readily hauled away, cut into cord wood 
or burned. With a little filling of holes 
the land is ready for the plow. 

Dynamite is not so dangerous to use 
as many suppose. Any intelligent farmer 
can use it with perfect safety if the most 
ordinary precautions are observed. Over- 
come your dread of the stuff and it is 
no more dangerous to handle than a team 
of horses. If you have no knowledge of 
its use, the manufactures will freely 
furnish you instruction. 

In connection with the use of dynamite 
in orchard work, it will be well to note 
that dynamite freezes at high tempera- 
tures. Most high explosives freeze at 
45 to 50 degrees and are useless under 
these conditions. Most accidents are 
traceable to the attempts to thaw out 
dynamite and it is never advisable for 
any but an expert to undertake this work. 

Also it has been often noted that a 
young tree planted where an old one has 
stood rarely seems to do well. This is 
for most part due to the fact that the 
ground under an old tree is very hard 
packed and generally improvished. By 
the use of a small amount of dynamite in 


blasting the hole, a young tree may be 
safely planted to fill out in an old orchard. 
The dynamite breaks up the hard soil and 
sub-soil, and the gases destroy all insect 
or disease in the soil so that the young 
trees have as good a chance of life as if 
in a new orehard. 

To those that have old, useless orchards 
and use the dynamite methods of clearing 
them up this winter, will find that with 
little expense and labor the much dreaded 
job has been accomplished and next fall 
instead of a useless harvest or unmark- 
etable fruit they will have as fine a crop 
of corn or potatoes as could be wished, or 
a thrifty young orchard to replace the 
old neglected one. 
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The wages of sin are paid no matter 
what the industrial conditions may be. 





Some people are so clumsy that they 
couldn’t even crack a joke without hitting 
their fingers. 








Other people’s troubles are always 
magnified. 
Some girls would rather marry well 


than marry happily. 





The political orator will tell you that 
it isn’t every man who has a family tree 
that is qualified to take the stump. 





It’s all right to look up to others, if 
you don’t mind having them look down 
on you. 





It isn’t every woman who can engage 
a cook from an employment office without 
feeling tht she has lost her self-respect. 
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Traction Sprayers 
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tan! 

rigs for grain, iin ta on 


equipment, 
pees pte hE adjustment for different 
wid ow Fm pressure gauge center re from 


mh PO sfloor. Write usatonce 
for . You owe it to yourself to know 
all ut this machine. A post cai bring the 
information. We make a comolete line of potato ma- 
inery, garden wheel hoes and drills, etc. 
BATEMAN M’?’G CO., Box 1609, Grenloch, N. J. 
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trial offer. 


Sent for the asking. 


Find Out About the Forkner 
E. Lisht Draft Harrow! 


it horses’ necks. 
a one team—and ever. ing of soil cultivated thoroughly 
2 eee —lifted and t 

a it hangs low and has great extension— making it a snap 
‘to work right up to trees without horse or driver disturbing boughs or fruit. 


Find Out in Your Orchard—At Our Risk! 


WRITE TODAY for catalog and 30 day 
Pick the machine suited 
to your soil and orchard and use it for a, 


° 
Send for This Free Book 
“Modern Orchard Tillage” — written by highly 
successful orchardist — contains information 
that may be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 


Light Draft Harrow Co: 
900 E.Nevada St. Marshalltown, la. 
















HIS low-priced harrow for orchards and vineyards 
—and general use—is a world-beater. Wonderfully 
light of draft — weight carried on wheels, not ‘on 
Great worker — 20 to 30 acres a day with 


in long wavy level. Best of all 


month—and send it back if you don’t 
find it the finest cultivator made. 
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You Can 
Have 


If you have a spring, 


—everywhere you need. 


put it in, etc. You'll find it interesting an 
day whether you think you an 
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Wateri in Barn 


Water on Tap Everywhere 


a brook, or a well, you can have water 
on tap in the barn, in the barnyard, in the kitchen or bathroom 
It will save you, your wife and 
your men time, strength and hundreds ofsteps every day. 
Get a Goulds pump and you can keep your tank 
in the attic filled with little effort. 


GOULDS Pumes 


are equipped with carefully bored and polished cylinders ; valves 
and working parts that fit—the whole pump designed to give the 
best possible service and to /as¢. 
We make hundreds of different styles to meet every farm condition. 
Let us, with our sixty years’ experience, solve your water problem. 
The whole subject of water supply for the farm is taken up in our 


FREE BOOK—“Water Supply for the Home” 


Tells the difference between pumps, how to select the right one, how to 
very valuable 
goiug to hee a pump nowor not. Find out. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO., 43 West Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y. ‘ 


‘Largest manujacturers of pumps for every service’” 


That’s because 
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FREE TO YOU 


ge) asa 4-1-1 6 
Guide to the best 
Trees and Plants 








for farmers, fruit growers 


hn An in- 
€ valuable book 
and owners of small gardens or 





iN large estates. 
tai Most Complete Nursery Stock America. 

\: i. Standard varieties and tested novelties, every be 
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I 
| gspecimen true to species and in prime condi- 
ti patronage, developed 


=f through seventy-two years of honest dealing. 
of this seveniy- BY 


ion. A World-wide 






wi Write TO-DAY for a copy 
i544 second Annual Catalogue. 


fELLWANGER & BARRY iL 
y Mount Hope Nurseries Box 26, Rochester, N. Y. f 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Book on Grape Culture FREE 


Instructions for planting, cultivating 

and pruning; also descriptions of best 

varieties for vineyard or home garden. Profusely illus- 

trated. Issued by the largest growers of grape vinesand 

small fruits in the country. Millions of vines for saie. 
T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 32, Fredonia, N. Y. 


ams GRAPEVINE 


69 Varietie<«. Also Small Fruits, Trees, ete. Best Root- 
ed Stock, Genuine, cheap, 2 sample vines mailed for 10c. Desc. 
price-list free. LEwis HOESCH & SON, BoxH, Fredonia, N, ¥. 
THE BERLIN QUART A white package which 
insures highest prices 
for your fruit. Write for 
1912 Catalog showing our 
complete line, and secure 


your Baskets and Crates at 
winter discounts. 


The Berlin Fruit Box 


Company, 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. 
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OUR SPECIALTY 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Nearly 100 varieties to select from. We 
guarantee our plants to be high grade and 
equal to any. Write for our 19th annual 
catalogue. 

FLANSBURGH & POTTER CO. 
Box 344 LESLIE, MICH. 
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- table Packages 
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Write for free money-saving catalogue 

and price-list 

Largest Factory of tts Kind in the Coun 


WEW ALBANY BOX AND BASKET CC., 

PATENTS START FACTORIES. Book 
how <o obtain, finance and promote a 

Patent sent Free. Patent secured or fee returned. 

SUES & COMPANY, ATTORNEYS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


In the Connecticut Valley. Best on earth. Descriptive circulars 
F. R. HAWLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW BOOK ON MUSK MELON CULTURE “Posi. 


bilities tells you plain facts and secrets of practical field study. 
It means money to you. 50 Cents postpaid. 
Cc. W. WARE, Wichita, Kan 
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Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Books free. High 
est references. Best results. 
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Assorted comics 


40 POST CARDS 10c. Ten Em- | 


bossed Floral Cards with Town Greetings or Your Name in | 
Gold, 10 cents. 12 lovely Easter Cards 10c. 12 new style | 
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Plant GREEN’S 


For over thirty-three years people with discriminat- 
ing tastes have been relying on Green to offer mg. 


geations for pretty lawns and gardens through 
annual Og. 


Reasons for Buying of Green 
His trees, plants, vines and shrubs are of high qual- 
ity and truetoname. You save half of your money 
by baying direct of Green. Green’s products are 
northern grown, hardy, and free from scale. Green 
has a national reputation for fair dealing. 
for GREEN’S 1912 CATALOG. If you send now, 
once, you will also get Green's Book—‘‘Thirty Years 
with Fruits and Fiowers’’—FREE. 
Established 33 years, Capital $100,000 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 91 Rochester, N.Y. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discov That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
ofoil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
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Raspberries for the Home Garden. 
By C. A. Green. 

I know of no class of fruits so desirable 
for the home. garden and which can be 
produced at so little cost or little labor 
as raspberries. They are far more easily 
grown than the strawberry, and yet you 
will find a hundred gardens with straw- 
berries where there is one garden well 
supplied with raspberries. The straw- 
berry must he continually hoed and 
weeded or it will be submerged and the 
crop ruined, but the raspberry will en- 
dure much neglect and still yield bounti- 
ful crops of delicious fruit. 

I advise that you plant three feet apart 
in a row of black cap raspberries through 
your gardens, and at a distance of six or 
seven feet a row of red raspberries, or if 
your garden is two hundred feet deep, 
— one row, half of which is red rasp- 
erries and half black raspberries. You 
will be surprised to discover how much 
of this fruit your family will consume 
and how abundantly these plants will 
yield. Make your plans now for setting 
out at least fifty red raspberry plants and 
fifty black raspberry plants for your home- 
table supply. Plant only hardy varie- 
ties such as Kansas of Plum Farmer for 
black, Columbia for purple, and Cuthbert 
or Syracuse for varieties of red. 

A raspberry bush will continue in bear- 
ing for five or ten years according to the 
attention given, whereas a strawberry 
patch is not expected to bear more than 
one or two seasons before it is plowed 
under and a new plantation set out. 
There are many rural people who claim 
they are so busy they cannot grow straw- 
berries, but this argument will not apply 
to the raspberry, which every reader 
has seen flourishing in the fence corners 
of the field, growing wild without any 
attention whatever. 

If you want the best results from your 
raspberry plants give them a liberal 
dressing of strawy stable manure every 
fall or winter. This manure can be 
spread about over the surface of the 
ground any time during winter and will 
have a tendency of protecting the plants 
during winter and of keeping the ground 
moist and rich during the summer months. 
the pruning simply consists in removing 
the old canes that have borne one crop 
of fruit and which will never bear another 
crop, and in clipping back the ends of 
each cane so that the canes will not be 





in the way or blow about in the wind. 


——_?--—" 
Currants for Market. 

The subject is currants. This is one 
of the most valuable of all our small 
fruits. It can he used to such advantages 
in a variety of ways, whether in a green 

















— like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 
| 
Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 16 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
rial | — kage, =. color card and full informae 
wing you how you can save a | 
dollars. Write to-day. — 


or ripe state, and it is so easily grown 
that it is indispensable in every small 
garden. It is a native of Great Britain, 
and, therefore, price | hardy. It is 
easily cultivated, and will grow and bear 
in almost any fair soil or under any fair 
treatment, says Dr. J. B. Ward in N. Y. 
State Society Report. 

The currant with me is one of my most 
profitable crops. I have grown it for 
many years, and have received a good 
deal of money from it. The conditions 
are such that I feed it very high. It is 
a gross feeder, and I don’t believe it is 
a plant that can be overfed, and, with 
proper pruning, returns are always good. 
The market is never over-stocked. Some- 
times we haye a little competition from 
up the Hudson among the growers there. 
I have not in the last few years seen the 
Newark market overstocked, and the 
prices are very uniform throughout the 
entire season. The fact is there is al- 
ways a demand for more than the growers 
in the vicinity of Newark now can supply. 

My plan of growing is to have the 
ground very friable. I generally plow 
two or three times, using the wheel harrow 
after each plowing and working my ground 
up so that it is very friable. The mode of 
planting is in rows, putting the plants in 
about two feet apart in the row, and about 
five feet distance between the rows. 
Where you plant in large quantities, that 
is a mistake; I would plant about four 
to five rows, and then leave width enough 
for a wagon to go through which facili- 
tates the spraying process. Mine are 
all planted in solid blocks, so that spray- 
ing has to be done by hand, but, if I had 
now five rows, then a space the width of 
a wagon, the sprayer could go through 
spraying on each side. 

Of course, we all know that the ourrant 


we have to watch for it. First you will 
notice at the base of the bush there will 
be little perforations—that is where the 
worm begins its work. Soon afterwards, 
within twenty-four to forty-eight hours, 
unless you get to work, you find these 
worms are working pretty thoroughly 
over the entire bush; but, if you destroy 
them in their infancy when they first get 
into their work, then you save your bush 
from becoming defoliated. 

The use of Hellebore has been the 
common practice, using it in a liquid 
form or by bellows. The trouble is 
you cannot always select your day. 
When you first see them commence their 
work you may find it quite windy, and it 
is not pleasant for a man using the bel- 
lows, and a good deal of the material is 
blown away. The last few years I have 
used the arsenate of lead in liquid form, 
and I found it acted very much more 
effectually, and it is cheaper. Hellevore 
has gone up in price so that it makes it 
quite costly where you have a large acre- 
age to go over. 

As to the variety, the Red Dutch, 
while it is a heavy bearer, the berry is 
too small. They are looking now for 
large fruit, and they want something 
that is nice, a large berry and a long stem. 
With me the Fay is my principal cropper. 
The only trouble is that it is such a 
rampant grower sidewise that you have 
got to give it more room than the others. 
The only trouble with that is that with 
all these field cultures we should work 
by horse labor and not by hand. It is 
like growing strawberries: it takes the 
profit off. You must leave room enough 
to get there by horse labor. The plan I 
adopt is; just as soon as I get my plants 
in the ground—they want to be planted 
early in the season, they bud so early— 
and as soon after as possible I start with 
the cultivator, keeping that moving back 
and forth, and after two or three years 
the branches will extend quite a distance 
and the horse will brush the fruit. Some 
of the other varieties that are more up- 
right in growth may he better to grow 
but, you know, we follow the ways our 
fathers did, and I remember when I first 
commenced to grow the Fays. I think 
I paid $50 a hundred, and from that stock 
I commenced to propagate, made my own 
cuttings, and have followed it ever since. 
I have got some of the original stock that 
I first started planting years and years 
ago. But there are many varieties. 
The Filler, a currant that is grown up 
the Hudson, a large berry, probably as 
large as the Fay, a more upright currant. 
Then we have the Wilder, another good 
berry, and the Red Cross. 

A Member—What is the ordinary yield 
of currants? 

Dr. Ward—I expect to get from five 
to seven quarts from the bush. They 
are cheaply picked and easily picked. 
The boys all like to pick them. The last 
strawberry picking has heen an advan- 
tage to me, and I hold on to my straw- 
berry pickers to pick my currants. They 
get tired, and as soon as they begin to 
kick about the strawberries, I say ‘Well 
now, boys, currants will soon come on, 
and if you don’t stop for the strawberries 
you can’t pick the currants.’’ You have 
fifty or sixty fellows rooting for their 
bread and butter, and if they don’t stop 
for the late strawberries, we don’t take 
them for the currants. We keep the old 
fellows rather than put on new. 

— Oo 
Spraying Strawberries. 


Dr. E. L. Beal,, a strawber 
of many year’s experience of Republic 
Mo., aroused considerable interest at 
the “Strawberry Congress’? which was 
held at Neosho, Mo., recently. 

Dr. Beal found last year that spray- 
ing his strawberries once with the stand- 
ard 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture, just be- 
fore the blooms opened, produced excel- 
lent results. Owing to circumstances, 
he was unable to give the first spraying 
when it should have been applied; that is, 
when the leaves came out in the spring. 
At the time of spraying, the foliage on the 
entire field was fresh, bri ht and vigorous 
with just a little rust here and there. 
When the berries began to ripen, there 
was still no difference between the sprayed 
and unsprayed rows, but when the days 
began to get hot the unsprayed rows 
began to fail, and ‘it is very uncertain 
that the one spraying inoreased the yield 
fully 25 per cent. Aa 

ad two sprayings been given, it is 


grower 


|worm is very destructive. WHarly fn May a conservative estimate to say the sav- 


a 
ing would have been 10 to 15 per cent 
greater than it was. Fourteen acres 
of Gandys were sprayed. Next sprin 
he expects to spray his entire acreage 
twice with 5-5-50 Bordeaux, the first 
time just as the leaves are beginnip, 


to push out, and the next time just be. 


fore the blooms open. If the mixin 
tanks are convenient to the fields, an 
if a power sprayer is used, 30 to 40 acreg 
a day can be treated, and the cost wil} 
not amount to more than 75 cents per 
acre for each spraying. The discussion 
of this paper developed the fact that the 
Aroma is much more resistant to rust than 
the Gandy and some other varieties. 
———_—_$——— 

Mulching Aids Small Fruit Vines, 

A successful West Virginia raspberry 
grower gives the following reasons for 
mulching: 

It prevents the growth of weeds. 

It retains moisture in the soil. 

It adds humus, one of the necessary 
elements. 

It keeps the fruit clean and preventg 
mud at picking time. 

It saves labor, the cost of mulching 
an acre with forest leaves or straw not 
exceeding $15. . 

It prevents deep freezing. 

It makes the fruit more solid for cyl. 
tivation and better for shipping purposes, 

It prevents the baking of the go 
caused by tramping at picking time. 

It has the disadvantage of encouraging 
mice and establishing a surface root sys- 
tem. However, we have not noticed any 
serious damage from either of these effects, 

The cost of growing raspberries by 
nature’s method, as I like to call it, is not 
very great. Picking is a nice job where 
there is no mud, no weeds and where the 
canes have been properly pruned. 

Don’t leave any old canes standing 
in the field. 

— 
Raising Blackberries. 


Blackberries need plenty of moisture, 
and it will not pay to plant them on the 
top of some dry knoll; for the fruit will 
not grow to perfection in such dry places, 
it will be hard and sour. Choose a place 
where the ground is of good quality, and 
where there is plenty of moisture. Pre- 
pare the ground thoroughly by plowing 
and harrowing before planting, and make 
the ground mellow down quite deep where 
you set the plants. You cannot be too 
particular in this respect—remember you 
are setting them out for profit and not 
simply to see whether they will grow 
or not. I think they should be set about 
four feet apart one way, and eight feet 
the other way. Keep the ground loose 
by constant cultivation, and the sooner 
you can get a good large bush, the sooner 

ou will get fruit, and keeping the ground 

oose will help to keep it moist. 

When the bushes get quite well started 
(say three years after they have been set), 
it will be some trouble to remove the old 
brush, this I do in the following manner: 
I take a hooked knife, with a handle 
attached which is about five feet long. 
The knife is made from a piece of old file 
welded to a hoe shank in such a way that 
the knife stands: at right angles with the 
handle. With this kind of a tool I cut 
the brush out of an acre in eleven hours, 
and as I cut them I pull them out of the 
row with the knife, so I can gather them 
easily. I next hitch a horse to the side 
of one-half of a two-horse harrow, and 
drive over the brush with the horse and 
harrow, which draws them together inte 

iles, and if in a dry time, the harrow will 

reak the brush so there will not seem te 
be more than one-half as many of them 
after being harrowed as before. 


‘esldiciaatiieicishnddi 

The way of the transgressor is the way 
of the joy rider. 

—$ ——_——— 
Saving the Berry Crop. 

A Missouri grower of small fruits, 
at a recent horticultural meeting, read 
a paper in which he related his experience 
in smudging strawberries to prot 
them against frosts. On a part of a -_ 
as reported in The Fruit Grower, he u 
100 Troutman heaters to the acre; on al- 
other part, 80 heaters to the acre, and the 
remainder was left unheated. Where 
100 heaters per acre were used, the yield 
was 245 crates of fancy berries. Where 
80 heaters per acre were used, he secured 
184 crates per acre, and where no heaters 
were used the yield was 96 2-3 crates per 
acre of a very inferior quality. The heat- 
ing was done during two nights; the fi 
night from half past 12 o’elock until day- 
light, and the next time from 2 o'clock 
until morning. On the first occasion, the 
heaters were refilled after burning about 
three and a half hours, as they burn better 
and produce more heat when full of oil. 
The second time, the heaters were not 
refilled. During the first heating, while 
a cold wind was blowing, the temperature 
was raised from four to six degrees. The 
speaker gave it as his opinion that 
protect strawberries fully from severe 
freezes 125 to 150 pots per acre should be 
used, especially if the temperature 
as low as eight degrees below freezing. 
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Grape. Culture. through from year to year, excepting the 
While the value of the grape as an article pruning which would be a little additional 
of food, has been appreciated and under- after the third year, but would not add a 
by mankind, centuries, its culti- great deal, say $25.00. The cost of pick- 
vation in the northern central part of the ing and marketing is about twenty-five 
United States was not practiced to any cents a crate. : 

at extent until the introduction of 4. Interest on the investment? 

the Concord variety, says Daniel W. This would depend upon the value 
Horner in Report of N. Y. Horticultural of the original land. We do not pre- 
Society’. ; ; sume it would be fair to take my place 

My practical experience in grape cul- 48 a basis as that is worth at least $500.00 
ture dates back thirty years. Becoming an acre for the bare land, and the bushes 
discouraged with the low prices of the add from two hundred and three hundred 
wrops, Which were planted annually, to- dollars more. I consider those in full 
gether with an occasional visit to aneigh- bearing add at least $300.00. You actu- 
poring vineyard, I was induced to enter ally put that much into it the first two 
the field of viticulture, and accordingly years, before they ar? _Self-support- 
planted a vineyard of 200 vines, and then, 1ng, so you will see the interest item 
ys patiently as ible, waited results. varies anywheres from $25.00 to $50.00. 
[found that my efforts were well rewarded, 5. Yield per acre per season? ; 

ys the returns for the first good bearing When the currant bushes are in full 
season were about one dollar per vine. bearing, a good variety like the Red 
The yield for the sueceeding year was ex- Cross, Wilder or Pomona will yield from 
tremely light and the vines seemed to three hundred to four hundred crates to 
he possessed of all the diseases it was an acre, and sell at an average price on 
yossible for them to inherit or acquire. this market (Milwaukee) at $1.50 per 
This taught us a lesson in avarice, and led crate. The gooseberries will yield more, 
me to modify our system in pruning but are generally sold at a little less per 
which change in a few years restored crate so that the market value per acre is 
the vines to their former condition of about the same. Deduct 25 cents crate 
healthfulness, thereby guaranteeing a packing leaves $1.25 selling consumer 
air crop yearly. Excessive bearing of a .12/4 cents, $1.12. _ 
grape vine in its youth is dangerous. I might add that in order to produce 
With the grape, as with all other fruits, these results, you not only need first- 
it is well to consider the character of the class No. 1 two year old bushes but proper 
sil. The wild grape of the region here- and prompt attention must be given to 
shout is found in numbers on the hill- all the details such as mulching, pruning, 
sides of adjacent streams in soils that Spraying and _ cultivating. You can 
gre comparatively moist. The ideal scarcely give currants or gooseberries 
sil, in my judgment, is a sandy loam, too much mulching, as they must have a 
terminating in a clay about six to eight considerable amount of it, and neglect of 
feet from the surface, and with good any of these details above mentioned 
drainage capacity. On such a soil, and would very materially reduce the ge 
under such conditions, we have gotten and might make what seems to a 
the most vigorous vines and bounteous profitable investment a failure or at 
crops. With a clay sub-soil, as before least a loss. That business cannot be 
mentioned, the grape seems to “‘hang on,’’ gone into on a cheap scale and succeed. 
apparently a rg of that tenacity . o———— : 
which characterizes the sub-soil, enabling Ask your neighbor to subscribe for 
one to hold his crop sometimes two or this paper. 
three weeks longer than in vineyards = rae 
planted upon ground with an arid aub- Room for Strawberry to Spread.° 
wil, At the time of my adventure into Plants of new varieties of strawberries 
gape culture the market was flooded which are desired to make as many run- 
with numerous seedlings with their merits ners as possible for next spring planting 
appealing to the vineyardist in flaming should be given plenty of room and the 
and seductive colors, with the result that runners spaced about like the spokes of a 
quantities of grapes of an inferior quality wheel. 
vere thrown upon the market. The By distributing the runners and induc- 
\merican taste, however, proved itself ing them to take root as quickly as possi- 
equal to the occasion, and instead of ble by putting a little dirt on them, a 
condemning the entire product, soon yery large number of plants can be se- 
showed a preference for the Concord,which cured. 
Soares it still holds, _ bids fair ee. LS eee 
to hold for some time. To enumerate Question Box. 
the different varieties and their pecu N. Y. State Horticultural Report. 


re cartes 5 ate eat yori hed eee _What is the best blackberry for commer- 
ihat the process of elimination in our pe se goa What is the best variety 
r : + ae or family use 

ge oe go perth sy ieee Mr. Lovett—The Ward is the best for 
have been reduced to three. Yatent .. commercial purposes and for family use 
ing the season with Moore’s Early, then I recommend the Mercereau. 


following and closing the same with inte effect of spraying fruit in 


Niagara and Concord. 








Prof. Hedrick—I am glad to answer the 


Sar ee question, and I need not speak from theory 
Something About Currants and but from some definite experiments that 
Gooseberries. have been made at the Geneva Station 


The following statememts concern- in regard to spraying apples and pears 
ing the cost of production were furnished While in full bloom. It was found that 
‘senior in the Wisconsin College of Spraying washed away the pollen and so 
Agriculture by one of our most progres- diluted the adhesive substance on the 
sive growers of currants and gooseberries, Stigmas that the fruit did not set well. 
Mr. K, E. Dunning of Milwaukee. ” Secretary Taylor—Just one other ques- 





Mr. Dunning is engaged in the business tion: what effect would a heavy coating 


of Bordeaux have, would that protect 
the fruit or not? 

Prof. Hedrick—I doubt whether it is 
advisable. In the experiments of which 
I spoke, it was found that Bordeaux 
applied at any stage of the blossoming 
time was injurious, and I doubt whether 
it is advisable to ever spray, when trees 
are in bloom, with Bordeaux or anything 


else. 

Mr. Blackwell—In the spring of 1898, 
Professor Smith advised my brother to 
have a tree sprayed with Bordeaux to see 
what effect it would have. It was a good 
spring for the blossoms, bright sunshine, 
but this tree was kept wet, and it only 
set about one-third as much.fruit as the 
neighboring trees, and almost every apple 
was crooked. So it had another effect 
on the orchard, in making crooked fruit. 

Prof. Hedrick—Malformed fruit un- 
doubted! comes from improper fertili- 
zation. 

Mr. Corbett—Practical experience is 
about as good a clincher as we can get, 
and several years ago I was the happy 
possessor of thirty-eight stands of bees; 








a neighbor sprayed his orchard with 
Paris green and rdeaux mixture dur- 
ing the time that it was in bloom. When 
he got through I had only one stand. 





In books lies the soul of all past ages. 





There is but one temple in the Universe, 
and that is the body of man. 





‘ 
No true painter ever set on canvassess 
all the glorious visions he coneeived. 





Take not too short a time, to make a 
world-wide bargain in.—Shakespeare. 





There is one only good and that is good, 
and one only evil and that is ignorance. 

Without constancy there is neither love, 
friendship, nor virtue in the world.— 
Addison. 





Contemplation:—Contemplation is to 
knowledge what digestion is to food— 
the way to get life out of it—Tryon 
Edwards. 











berries, gouseberries, currents, grapes, etc. 








Is not an,unusual record with small fruits when best varieties are selected and proper culture given. 


eo es. 
Knight’s Book on Small Fruits 
Tells what varieties to plant and the care to give them in order to produce these results. Send fora 
copy of it today, read it carefully and learn the facts about 
Giant Himalaya Berry, St. Regis Everbearing Raspberry, Great Gibson Strawberry 


and all of the other money-making varieties of strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, dew- 


This book is not mere theory but the result of over thirty years of experience and study. 
A copy will be mailed free if you write us at once, for the edition is limited. 











David Knight & Son, Box 101, Sawyer, Michigan. 








$350.00 on long time and easy payments buys a ten-acre Apple 
Orchard tract in ‘The Beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia.’ 
Other farm and fruit lands $15.00 per acre andup. Write now 
for last issue “The Southern Homeseeker,”’ other interesting lit- 
erature and low excursion rates. Address, F. H. LaBaume, 
Ag’l Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., Box 3046, Roanoke, Va. 


NS 


\VIRGINIA-APPLE ORCt 
7 PAY BIG PROFITS Jad ZB 









~™ creases the value. 







TILE DRAINED LAKD IS MORE 


Jackson’s Round D 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
PRODUC Carries off surplus water; 
r* admits air to the soil. In- 

A 


py land reclaimed _and made fertile. 


swam 
rain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney To tncaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and J 


JACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 
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and learn our —_ prices ym — g 
ur own name plate at double our prices. 

= SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago setafl stores will 


5 3 Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
IDES. Pf AS TER BRAKE sear a “eam ae fey lamps, cyclometess, parts, repairs 
IRES, co $ and eve: in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 
Large C ra ey th ill 2 md 4. apegh fund of 


‘ We will ship you a 
— id “RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


> prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
\\e allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
\ every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not to keep it, 
ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will sot de out one cent. 
Low FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
Save you $10 to $25 middlemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported aes chains, pedal: oe. a —— po bamer Ganchanp 
: 4 - alae ‘ 
maid onder bi ENTS rable ineoch on and district to ride and cunitht a sample 
EN $ WANTE Agr ** ger’”’ Bicycle furnished by us. You will 
Vp Hl] astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and specesl offer we wil) 
i as | \ i give on the first rora a going to your town. Write at once for our sfecia offer. 


tires from anyone at any price until you receive ourcatalogue 


terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles undes 
ir filled 


ie day receiv 





DO NOT WAIT but write today for our 





Hy interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a posts! tq ogt everything. Write it now. 


/NIEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.F49 CHICAGO, ILL. 








of manufacturing furnaces, etc., and 





must give much time and study to the 
i pe ieee factor, “cost of produc- 
won.” So alse must the fruit grower 
if he is to sueceed. 

|. How many seasons of bearing? 

My oldest bushes are eight years 
om planting, and are in their prime. 
Consequently I cannot speak from ex- 
perience as to the life, but I think it 
8 safe to say that they are good for 
the three years that it requires to mature 
into full bearing and ten years bearing 
thereafter, and gooseberries the same. 

2, Cost per acre year of planting? 
Assuming that you have the ground 


mepated the year before, the cost the iin Ws YG RE 
t year consists of the money paid the| Feat or ma: A 

med for the bushes for good standard| Seg 42 bs 
wiottes such as Red Cross, Pomona or j anys Be |, ee ie: 


tilder, No. 1, two year old bushes, and 
ie planting, cultivating and hoeing the 
$150 year, I should estimate at from 
n oa to $200.00, and for the Perfection 
a iploma at least $100.00 more, as these 

‘hes are more scarce and expensive, 

berries about $250.00. 

"4 t per acre each year of bearing? 
vik this question you have included 
~ rg marketing, ete. I will separe| 
a hat question in order to get a uni- 

. cost. They do not bear much 
a in tai year after planting and are A, ; = 
mes ull bearing even the second year, He ean >=. 
bidkiny kts it seems to me the cost of NW, un Rr 
this ie shou d be separate. Aside from Ty" “Lali " Wi. 
“ath is ries - (should be about} j= NN Te a il 
cit y-lve original loads to the acre) oy ae ae 

Vating, hoeing, spraying about $100.- a < = z 
te yl acre. This is figuring mulching 
™ per load. '[his cost would éarry 











DWARF PEAR TREE 


HEDGE) 












Dwarf Pear Hedge. 


C. A. Green says plant a row of 
dwarf pear trees through your 
garden, the trees to be only three 
feet apart. This he calls a dwarf 
pear hedge, though it is not strictly 
ahedge. Mr. Green planted a row 
of dwarf pears through his garden 
3 feet apart which has borne beau- 
tiful fruit bountifully for the last 
twelve years and is still thrifty and 
productive. He planted the fol- 
lowing varieties: 6 Duchess, 4 
Seckel, 4 Bartlett, 3 Anjou, 3 
Flemish, 3 Wilder Early. There 
are enough trees in this row 69 
feet long to supply a family with 
pears from August to January and 
the cost of the trees is but a trifle. 
We make a special low offer for 
the trees for this dwarf pear hedge. 
Notice that dwarf pear trees if well 
cared for produce larger, finer and 
more handsome fruit than stand- 
ard pear trees. We offer for sale 
33,033 dwarf pear trees in large 
and medium sizes. Please write 
for particulars. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Nothing Much to Show us: Only 


Two Children. 
By C. A. Green. 

I was recently with a large party of 
young people who were visiting a private 
art gallery. On bidding their host good 
night one of the ladies remarked: ‘'l 
will be glad to have’you come tomy home. 
I have no great works of art to show you. 
and no music such as you have favored 
us with. The most I have that I am proud 
of is two children.” 

1 thought I could detect in this mother’s 
voice and manner that she was proud of 
her children, and while they were the 
principal things to be seen at her home, 
she considered them as great an attraction 
as could be offered. - This proud mother 
was right in her opinion. Wealth, rare 
works of art and high grade music are not 
absolutely necessary in making an at- 
tractive home. If the mother and father 
have two children in whom they are 
deeply iaterested I know of no one ‘thing 
which could give them greater happiness. 
I have pity for a home in which there are 
no children. Children are a great re- 
sponsibility. Every father and mother 
must sacrifice many things for the welfare 
of the children and yet the little folks 
are the principal source of delight of hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes in this great 
country. 





HE TWINS 
Robert A. Mete alf, Terryville, Conn. 


The care of children does much for the 
promotion of character and unselfishness 
in the parents. Where there are no chil- 
dren the husband and wife are inclined 
to be selfish and to lead selfish lives. It 
seems natural that we should love those 
most for whom we have sacrificed most. 





Something 


Extra Good 


For 
Breakfast, 
Lunch or 


Post 
Toasties 


Served direct from 
package with cream. 


Supper— 


Surprises 
Pleases 
Satisfies 


“The Memory Lingers” 
Sold by Grocers 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 











The puny, sickly child, or the: cripple 
with whom the father or mother has often 
walked the floor at midnight, occupies the 
— spot in the parent’s heart. 

This is emphasized in the action of the 
poverty stricken parents who had decided 
to give a” y one of their large family of 
children to a wealthy man and his wife 
who were childless. One night when the 
little folks were in bed and asleep the 
father and mother entered the room de- 
termined to decide which of the children 
they should part with. Should it be John- 
nie the oldest? No, it was decided that 
he was able to earn something and to be 
the mainstay of the family later on. 
Would it be the eldest daughter? No, 
for she was so helpful in caring for the 
younger children. Thus they passed on 
from one to another until they came to 
the youngest, a crippled boy, almost 
helpless. At this point the father and 
mother broke into sobs and declared that 
whatever happened in the family they 
would not part with this child. The 
result was that they did not part with 
any of their family. 

SS re ae 

My Wife Says:—Writen for Green’s 
Fruit Grower: Rub the new shoes with 
castor oil and see how much more readily 
they adjust themselves to the shape of the 
foot. 

Do not sweep without something to keep 
down the dust. A dustpan of dry snow 
or damp sawdust does the trick. 

For a slight cut there is no better 
remedy than common flour. Bind on 
plenty and do not remove the bandage 
for several days. 

Keep the collection of odd buttons in a 
fruit jar or wide mouthed bottle. It 
will save turning them out to see if the 
kind wanted is there. 

When buying new chairs select a variety. 
Some like one style and some another. 
Aim for comfort rather than style. 

When milk must be used for tea or cof- 
fee bring it to the boiling point and serve 
hot from the pitcher. It is almost equal 
to cream. 

It is a@ common and dangerous habit 
many housewives have of setting away 
half-used bottles of medicine. Destroy 
them before any children do themselves 
injury. 

For headache drink a cup of strong 
black tea, in which has been squeezed the 
juice of a lemon. Half a teaspoon of 
common baking soda dissolved in hot 
water is also good. 

Sometimes the clock may be wound so 
tightly that it will refuse to run. Do 
not get alarmed and start it for the jewel- 
ler’s. Instead, move the hands around 
a few times and it will begin to work. 
Worth remembering. 

nem 
Corn Starch Pudding. 

Take one pint of sweet milk, the whites 
of three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and a pinch of salt. Put the milk in a 
kettle and when it reaches the boiling 
point add the sugarand the corn starch, 
dissolved in a little milk. Lastly add the 
whites of the eggs, whipped to a stiff 
froth. Beat it and let it cook a few min- 
utes. Set two-thirds in a cool place, 
flavoring it with vanilla. To the re- 
maining one-third add half a cake of 
chocolate, softened and mashed. Put 
a layer of half the white pudding into 
the mold, over this put a layer of chocolate 
and then the remainder of the white. 
One-half a cocoanut or pineapple may be 
substituted for the chocolate. 


eS 

To clean a burned kettle turn out the 
burned contents, but do not fill with 
water. Set it aside to cool and then place 
in a handful of washing soda and water 
and let the solution boil for an hour or 
more. 

at aaa rt ho 

Patent leather shoes should be carefully 
wiped off with a soft cloth when they are 
removed and then a few drops of olive oil 
should be rubbed into them. This will 
keep the leather soft and prevent them 
cracking. 


————— OC" 
Who’ll Get It? 

The Ladies’ Aid will.give an oyster sup- 
per at the parsonage next Wednesday 
evening. William Hilliker, our popular 
groceryman, has loaned them the oyster.— 
Hickeyville (Mass.) Clarion. 


Sing a Little Song, Dear. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Marvin L. Piper. 
Sing a little song, dear, 
Just a little song, 
So full of hope and cheer 
For the whole day long, 
Fill it full of love, dear, 
Love pure and swect; 
Sing it so all may hear 
On the busy street. 
Sing a little song, dear, 
As you onward go; 
And fill it full of cheer 
For friend and foe. 
Let it ring out clear, dear, 
O’er all the land, 
Dispelling clouds so drear, 
From heart and hand. 


Sing a little song, dear, 
A song that will bring 
Joy to hearts filled with fear, 
And make them sing. 
And sing it ever, dear, 
Till the world will heed 
That song of love and cheer 
For the world’s great need. 
G , 

With Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Elma Iona Locke. 


By using maple sugar or syrup this 
delicious flavor may be. imparted to many 
kinds of dainty cookery. When using 
the sugar, it may be grated on a large 

vegetable grater, or after breaking into 
small a it may be rolled fine with 
the rolling-pin, or ground in the food 
chopper. 

Maple Sugar Rolls.—Sift two cupfuls of 
flour with two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
Rub in three heaping teaspoonfuls of 
butter, and mix with one cupful of sweet 
milk. Roll out one inch thick, spread 
with butter, then sprinkle thick ly with a 
mixture made of chopped citron, chopped 
nut meats, and crushed maple sugar. 
Roll up closely like roll-jelly cake, cut 
across in one-inch slices, lay them on 
buttered tins and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Maple Biscuit.—Sift together one quart 
of flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and one teaspoonful of salt, rub 
in one-half cupful of butter, and mix to 
a dough with sweet milk. "Roll out to 
half the usual thickness of biscuits and 
cut with a small round cutter, sprinkle 
one-half of the biscuits thickly with 
powdered maple sugar, moisten the other 
ones on the under side, and press them on 
top of the sugared ones. Lay them close 
together in the baking pan, so that they 
will rise instead of spreading, brush over 
with milk or melted butter, and bake in a 
quick oven until delicately browned. 
Serve hot. 

Maple Sandwiches.—Either white or 
brown bread may be used for these, cut- 
ting the slices very thin, and spreading 
plentifully with nice, sweet butter. Mix 
some powdered maple sugar with one- 
fourth its quantity of delicately browned 
and chopped nut meats, and spread be- 
tween the slices of buttered bread. A 
nice combination is to have the under 
slice of brown bread and the top slice of 
white bread. 

Maple Buns.—To one pint of bread 
sponge add one small cupful of powdered 
maple sugar, one-half cupful of soft butter, 
two well beaten eggs, a little salt, and 
flour to make a soft dough. Let jit be 
until light, then shape into buns, sift 
powdered maple sugar and cinnamon over 
them, and, after letting rise again, bake 
in a quick oven. 

Maple Graham Pudding.—Mix one cup- 
ful of maple syrup, one cupful of sour 
milk, one well beaten egg, and one table- 
spoonful of soft butter. Add one and one- 
half cupfuls of Graham flour in which has 
been well mixed one teaspoonful each of 
soda, allspice,, and cinnamon, and one- 
half teaspoonful of cloves. Stir in one 
cupful of chopped raisins and mix all 
thoroughly together. Steam for three 
hours. 

Maple Indian Pudding.—Pour boiling 
water over two cupfuls of corn meal, 
enough to wet it, add one-half cupful each 
of butter and sugar, one cupful of maple 
syrup, one and one-half cupfuls of milk, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
teaspoonful of cinnamon and nutmeg 
mixed, and one cupful ef seeded raisins. 
Mix thoroughly and bake slowly for three 
hours. Serve with cream. 

Maple Cream Cake.—To one cupful of 
thick, sour cream add one teaspoonful 
of soda, and when it foams, add one well 
beaten egg, one cupful of maple syrup, a 
large pinch of salt, and one and one-half 
cnpiele of flour. Beat well, and bake in 
a quick oven. 

—_—0O—_"—" 


Made With Rice. 


Please permit a lover of rice pudding 
without eggs to remark that one-half 
pound of rice to 3 cupfuls of milk would 
make a pudding like a brickbat. 

Say rather 3 tablespoonfuls of rice and 
3 pints of milk, with other ingredients 
as specified, and don’t to forget a little 

salt. This stirred frequently and baked 
slowly makes a soft and creamy consis- 
tency a dish according to a family saying, 

“most as good as ice-cream” that is if 
served cold.—R. T. 





Your Choice 
Either or both sent on 10 days approval, 

16 in. Ostrioh Plume, any color, 96c. 

Human Hair Switch, 3 Stem 1 1-2 oz., 18 te, 
950. Send tong lock of hair, we match it. Send 
So postage. Cat.free. Ref: Bank of Lelpsic, Cap, 
$1,600,000. Emily Hays, Box 40 Leipsic, 0, 





THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


NO MORE UNEVEN SKIRTS 


It is light in weight and can be adjusted ip. 
stantly to turn hem any height from floor, and 
when the hem is turned the skirt will ‘ 
right”? all around. Will save its cost on om 
skirt, but it will last a lifetime, because there 
is nothing to break or wear gut, about it, 

DIRECTIONS:—Set gauge on the floor so that 
the skirt will fall over the standard, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under 
so that the wire arm will come inside the fold and 
pin the hem in place, slide the gauge along and 
repeat. Stand on a book or other object to raig 
yourself off the floor a little for long skirts, stand 
gauge on a book or other object for extra short or 
children’s skirts. 

Given with one years subscription to Green’; 
Fruit Grower. Price 50 cents; address Green's 
Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Special Combination Offer: 
Green’s Fruir Grower 4 years and Fans 
Home 1 year, all for $1.00. Address: 


Green’s Fruir Grower, Rocaesran, N-): 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


5755—Girls’ Reversible Coat With or Without 
Under-Arm Scams. Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Age 8 requires 234 yards 44 inch goods with under- 
arm seams; or without, 134 yards 44 inch goods. 
Price 10 cents. 
5714—Ladies’ Empire Dress Closed at Side Front. 
Cut in 6 sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 534 yards 36-inch material with 
% yard 24-inch contrasting goods. Price 10 cents. 
721—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 6 sizes, 32 to 42-inches 
bu it. Size 36 requires 334 yards of 27 or 2 yards 
,f 3-iner material. Price 10 cents. 
5744—Ladies’ One-Piece Skirt—Having One-Piece 
Foundat »n. 6 sizes, 22 to 30 inches waist. 
- 24 meisures 234 yar’s around lower edge 
and requires 3% yards of 36 inch goods for skirt 
2% yatus 36 inch goods for foundation, 34 yard 
‘inch satin, Price 10 cents. : 
5730—Children’s Dress Closed at Back. _ Sizes 1, 3 
and 5 years. Age 3 requires 234 yards of 27 or 
a yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 
734—Girls’ Dress Closed at Front and With Re- 
movable Chemisette. Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Age 8 requires 4 yards 36-inch material; 234 yards 
senna. Price 15 cents. ss 
9i—Ladies’ 32-Inch Length Coat. Cut in 6 
Sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 574 yards 27 inch or 234 yards 54-inch 
serial. Price 10 cents. ¢ 
*hvadies’ High Waisted Tunic Skirt_ Having 
ive Gored Foundation Attached to Flounce. 
» Sizes, 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 2% 
requires with panel, 534 yards 36-inch goods «~ 
} peers panel, 534 yards 36-inch goods. Price 
Ss. 
5758—Children’s Dress Having One-Piece Circular 
ee Sizes 2,4, 6 and 8 years. Age 8 requires 
rd yards 36-inch goods, 134 yards 27-inch con- 
750 goods. Price 10 cents. i 
‘90—Sales Girls’ Apron. Cut in one size and re- 
5749.08.14 Yards 36-inch material. Price 10 cents. 
9—Girls Jress,Closed at Back, Yoke and Sleeves. 
jd One. Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Age & 
sey 2% yards 36-inch goods; 6 yards braid. 
cents. 
*001—Ladies’ _Empire Dress, Having Three-Piece 
‘rt. Cut in 6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


Size 36 requires Y fe yards 36-inch, or 4 yards 44- 
inch material; 34 yard 18-inch all-over. Price 
15 cents, 
5764—Ladies’ Tailored Shirt-Waist, With Plain or 
Gathered Sleeves. 6 sizes, 32 to 42 bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 334 yards 27 inch goods. Price 
15 cents. 
5762—Ladies’ One-Piece Plaited Skirt, Having 
Straight Lower Edge. 5 sizes, 22 to 30-inch 
waist. Size 24 measures 43% yards around lower 
edge and require$ 634 yards 36 inch goods. Price 
cents. 
5755—Children’s Rompers or creeper, Buttoned at 
Leg seams. Sizes 34, 1 and 2 years. Age 1 re- 
_ quires 2 yards 27-inch goods. Price 10 cents. 


Order patterns by number, and give size in 
inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


——_O—_————_ 
Colorado’s Wild Fruits. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Mrs. Charles A. Smith. 


Much has been written about the wild 
flowers of Colorado, but the wild fruits 
seem to receive less than their share of 
attention. 

Before the trespassing of civilization 
thousands of wild cherry trees lined the 
banks of Cherry Creek. The growth of 
Denver relegated them to history; a few 
miles south on Plum Creek the wild plum 
flourished and bore abundant fruit but 
they, too are almost a thing of the past 
in their native luxuriance. 

The smaller fruits still delight the 
birds and animals and such of the human 
race as reach the remote places where 
they are at their best. 


spent there and the children return with 
arms laden with flowers and pussy willows. 
In autumn walking a mile or so in either 
direction here one sees dozens of trees 
and rocks piles over which the wild hops 
have climbed and are now making the air 
rich with their peculiar odor, they are but 
little smaller than the hops of commerce 
and beautiful indeed surrounded by 
other shrubs putting on their autum 
tints. 
—_——_—l— 
Aunt Lydia’s Household Hints. 


Written especially for Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 
To prevent the disagreeable odor of 
cooking cabbage place a small dish of 
vinegar on the back of the stove. 





Do not cover the flower pots with wall 
paper, as some do. It is very poor taste, 
wher a coating of green paint will make 
them appear so much better. 





A covered box is a handy and decorative 
addition to the living room. Select one 


about sixteen inches high, two feet wide 
and four anda half feet Iong. Cover 
with denim or cretonne, of a color to 
suit the other color scheme of the room. 
Pad the cover, which should be on hinges. 
Add a pillow or two, and place before a 
window. 














Spring in the Wild Hops region, Colorado. 








A trip through Boulder County in the 
berry season showed the red raspberry to 
be especially at home in that locality, 
in August we met dozens of people carry- 
ing heaping buckets holding not less than 
14 quarts each. 

The bushes are low—many not more 
than six or ten inches in height but they 
are red with fruit that is of good size and 
most delicious flavor. 

In almost all parts of the state we 
find the wild strawberry. On a trip to a 
miner’s cabin twelve miles from the near- 
est habitation, made on the backs of bur- 
ros over a trail of our own making much 
of the way, we passed several large patches 
of fruit, one in particular was crimson 
in it’s abundance and so attractive that 
we promised ourselves a halt there when 
we retened on the morrow; but from an 
eminence we saw as we were returning 
that others also had designs on the patch. 
They had arrived first, a large bear and 
her two cubs, they were leaving when we 
first saw them and ruin stalked in their 
wake what they had not eaten the cubs 
had rolled and tumbled over until only 
‘jam’ remained. ; 

The hunter in the party has never quite 
forgiven me for insisting that mother 
bear and her babies be granted safe re- 
treat—their progress was so slow on ac- 
count of the youth and playfulness of 

the youngsters that three bear skins would 
have been easy trophies. , 

Wild Gooseberries are plentiful along 
the hills that line that famous trout 
stream—the Platte. At Grant, the last 
resort in the canon we saw some of the 
finest that we had ever seen. 

The writers summer home is seventy 
miles from Denver at the foot of Pike’s 


peak. Ute Creek flows some 200 feet 


from the front door and the mesa between 
is bri, ht.with flowers from March until 
Christmas. Our Easter vacations are 


Many housewives make the mistake of 
painting the kitchen some dark shade, 
thinking it will not show the dust and 
smoke so easily. Better use soap and 
water oftener than to give the room a 
gloomy effect. 





When linoleum is placed on the kitchen 
floor there may be a small space between 
the edge and the wall. A good plan is 
to nail a strip of moulding or quarter- 
round all the way around the room. 
Paint to match the woodwork. 





Take a small baking powder can or 
spice box, punch small holes in the top, 
bottom and sides, and ‘you have a good 
tea or coffee holder. Put the coffee in 
this before putting into the pot and save 
all the trouble with grounds. 





Twenty-five cents spent for an outfit 
for keeping the sink clean is a good in- 
vestment. Get a pointed shovel for use 
in the corners, a stiff brush and a strainer 
to hang on the edge through which to 
pour the water containing crumbs and 
seraps. 





Orr 
Progress. 

‘‘Why is it that men never seem to care 
to go to weddings?” 

‘“‘Madam, men are progressive. I have 
no doubt that the time will come when 
hardly any man will care to witness a 
hanging.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 





——o-- 
Disgusted Old Columbus. 
Columbus deftly stood the egg on 
end, then waited for the applause. 
“That's all right enough,’’ said the 
audience, ‘‘but show us how to buy a 
really fresh egg.”’ 


Frowning grimly, Columbus replaced 





the egg in his coat pocket and sailed for 
America.—Life. 


Stuffed Beefsteak. 


Take a flank or round steak and pound 
well. Sprinkle with pepper and salt. 
Make a plain dressing, spread it on the 
steak, roll it up and tie c ote Put the 
steak in a frying pan with a little water 
and a lump of butter the size of an egg. 
Cover closely and let boil slowly for one 
hour. Then let it brown in the pan, 
basting frequently. ‘When done, dredge 
a little flour into the gravy and pour over 
the meat. 

_—_——-— 


Nature is the art of God. 





O heaven: were man but constant, he 

were perfect.—Shakespeare. 
ED 

Candies. Nougat—Boil together 5 cups 
of granulated sugar, 1 cup of corn syrup 
or glucose and 1 cup of boiling water until 
it forms a soft ball when dropped into 
cold water. Have ready the stiffly 
beaten whites of 5 eggs and pour over them 
1 cup of this syrup. Beat thoroughly. 
Boil the remainder of the syrup until it 
cracks in cold water. Then pour over 
Whe mixture of syrup and eggs, beating 
all the time. Now beat until it becomes 
creamy, add 1 cup chopped nut meats 
and pour into buttered boxes or pans. 

The candy ought to stand 12 hours 
before cutting. It is very convenient 
to pour this candy directly into buttered 
candy boxes if one wishes to mail them a 
distance. This recipe makes about 3 
pounds. 

Marsh Mallows—2 cups sugar, 2 table- 
spoons gelatine, 3-4 cup boiling water, 
6 tablespoons cold water. 

Soak gelatine in cold water. Boil 
sugar and boiling water together until 
it threads from the spoon. Pour slowly 
over the soaked gelatine, beating thor- 
oughly. Beat until nearly stiff (about 15 
minutes) flavor with vanilla, rose or lemon 
and pour into buttered pan. When cold 
cut in squares and dip in powdered sugar. 
—Margaret Haggart, Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, Fort Collins, 


_—_———O--_—- 
Teach the Children. 


1. Not to put the fingers into the mouth. 

2. Not to pick the nose. 

3. Not to wet the fingers with saliva 
in turning the pages of a book. 

4. Not to put pencils in the mouth. 

5. Not to put money into the mouth. 

6. Not to snap apple cores, candy, 
gum, whistles, or bean blowers. 

7. Not tospit. It is seldom necessary. 
Floors and sidewalks belong to others. 

8. Not to eat lunches out of hand with- 
out first washing the hands. 

9. To bathe the whole body frequently. 

10. To breathe through the nose. 
These rules well grounded in the child 
will protect him against many diseases 
so prevalent among children. They will 
also serve him when he becomes grown, 
for the habits of youth are carried out by 
the adult.—John F. Nicholson, Bacteri- 
ologist. 





5 Beautiful Geraniums by Mail for 25c¢ 


Or 6 Beautiful Fuchias, - 25¢ | 6 Scarlet Sages, - 25e 
6 Splendid Carnations, - 25c | 6 Mixed Petunias,- - - 2Q5e 
6 Best Chrysanthemums, 25c | 6 Mixed Coleus, - - 25e 
12 Pansy Plants, - - - 25¢] 6 Fancy Verbenias, - - 25c 

30 Early Cabbage Plants,- 25c | 830 Red Tomato Plants, - 2i5c 


6 Packets Flower Seeds, 25c | 8 Packets Vegetable Seeds, 25c 
Any Five Collections for $1.00, Postpaid. Catalog FREE. 
ALONZO BRYAN, Florist, WASHING1ON, N.J. 


A MONEY MAKER FOR THE FRUIT GROWER 
Try the new way to kill scale and codling moth on fruit trees. 
N6 spraying, not poison, fourth cheaper. Write for receipt. 


L. COMPTON, Firebaugh, Cal. 








Over forty varieties 


~~ 
Strawberry Plants 23,607.23" 
Descriptive catalog free. Basil Perry, B-10, Cool Spring, Del. 





NMENT Positions are easy to get. My free booklet 
X37 tells how, Write today—NOW. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 





GARDEN, FRUIT AND POULTRY FARMS, between 
Philadelphia and New York. Mild climate, excellent near- 
by markets; good home surroundings. Send for list. 

A. W. DRESSER, Burlington, N. J. 
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OLDEST FRUIT JOURNAL IN AMERICA 
CHARLES A, GREEN, Editor 
The Highest Authority on Fruit Growing 


Thousands of Prosperous 


THE 


Fruit Growers have obtained success 
while following Mr. Green’s advice. 
You can do it too. 

Read Green's Fruit Grower and learn 
how. It tells the whole story month by 
month. — 

Send One Dollar and get Green's 
Fruit Grower for thirty-six months. 
Send to-day and we will send you Mr. 
Green's famous book “How I Made The 
Old Farm Pay.”’ 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
91 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Infertile Eggs Keep Best. 

A large part of the heavy loss from bad 
eggs can be obviated by the production 
of infertile eggs. This has been demon- 
strated beyond a doubt by the investiga- 
tions concerning the improvement of the 
farm egg which during the past two years 
have been conducted in the Middle West 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture estimates that between the 
producer and the consumer, there is an 
annual loss of $45,000,000 in the egg crop 
of the United States, the greater portion 
of which falls on the farmer, who is by far 
the largest producer. Of this enormous 
loss, about one third, or $15,000,000, fs 
caused by heat which develops the em- 
bryo of the fertile egg, causing what is 
known to the trade as a “blood ring.’’ 
As it is impossible to produce a ‘“‘blood 
ring’ in an infertile egg, such an egg will 
stand a higher degree of temperature 
without serious deterioration than will 
a fertile egg. 

The Secretary says that if farmers and 
others engaged in the production of eggs 
would market their male birds as soon as 
the hatching season is over, a large sav- 
ing would be made, as practically every 
infertile egg would grade a first or second 
if clean and promptly marketed. 

No more simple or efficient method for 
the improvement of the egg supply of 
the country could be adopted than the 
production of infertile eggs. 

——_O-—-—" 
Some Poultry Economies. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By A. W. Richardson. 

In these modern days of “‘big business’’ 
and scientific management, economy plays 
no small part. Economy, not only in 
the manufacture and production of the 
article, but also in the distribution of 
the same. The saving, of a small amount 
here and another small amount there, 
spells, in the aggregate, the difference 
between profit and loss. This economy, 
so rigidly enforced by all large concerns, 
is practised, in the main, in three divisions, 
first, in the buying of the raw mate-ial; 
second, in the manufacturing and pro- 
duction of the article itself; and third, 
in the distribution of the finished prodtct. 

Now, the object of this article is to set 
forth, more especially for the farmer and 
the small poultryman, some of the econo- 
mies, which may be practised without 


materially effecting the productionof the }, 


poultry. The first economy, should be 
practised with the raw material. 

Farmers and poultrymen should, as 
far as is possible, raise their own grain, 
particularly their corn and oats. We 
here in the East, when we buy corn, pay, 
not only the actual cost of growing the 
crop, but aiso the cost of the transporta- 
tion from the farm, where grown, to the 
railroad, and on the railroad to our own 
local grain dealer. We also pay the grow- 
er a profit, the wholesale grain dealer a 
profit and our own local grain dealer a 
profit as well. It is claimed that we can 
produce corn as cheap here as it can be 
produced in the West and that being 
granted one can readily see that by raising 
our Own corn we save not only three dis- 
tinct profits but also the cost of trans- 
portation and handling enroute. Since 
corn-meal is very nearly as good a poultry 
food as bran, and serves to dilute the more 
concentrated foods like linseed and gluten, 
then if the corn is ground on the cob, we 
save buying considerable. 

Oats is another grain crop which most 
all farmers and poultrymen can easily 
raise. We are obliged to pay the same 
extra profits and cost of transportation, 
on the oats, bought of the local dealer, as 
we do on the corn, and it seems as tho 
this item of saving is certainly one that 
is well worth considering. If we are so 
situated that it is difficult to have our 
oats threshed, let the hens do their own 
threshing. Hens certainly need some- 
thing to scratch in and oat straw is as 
good as anything. By threshing the 
oats, the hens accomplish a double pur- 

. They keep busy, which is essential 
to good laying, and save the cost of thresh- 


ing. 
= is another crop which all farmers 
and poultrymen should produce. It is 


very nutritious, supplies green food, 
another essential, adds bulk to and makes 
more palatable the ration and like corn- 
meal, dilutes the more concentrated 
foods. 

A man can easily produce a ton and a 
half of good cured clover on an acre. 
This when cut with a common clover 
cutter, which can be bought for less than 
ten dollars, is nearly as good a poultry 
food as alfalfa meal. Alfalfa meal costs 
approximately two dollars per hundred, 
and does not require much knowledge of 
arithemetic to figure the saving on that 
item. 

Therefore to the farmer and poultry- 
man who grows his own corn, oats and 
clover, I would recommend the following 
ration and mash, which may be fed either 
wet or dry, bran 100 pounds, linseed meal 
50 pounds, middlings 100 pounds, beef 
scraps 100 pounds, gluten meal 100 pounds, 
corn and corn meal 300 pounds, cut clover 
70 pounds. 

To those poultrymen who own but little 
land and to those farmers who do not 
wish the trouble of raising their own 


——————= 
Fattening Poultry. did not have proper protection for the 
The method used by most of the large _I think it best to place the brooder ;~" 
establishments engaged in fattening poul- colony-house, then they can be ke me 
try in this country is to feed the chickens when the weather is bad. M in 
in crates from troughs, according to in- When the chicks were 3 months old 
formation collected by the United States sold fifty-six roosters for 40 cents A 
Department of Agriculture. From six and twenty small pullets for 25 centsegeh’ 
to ten birds are placed in each division making $27.40 cash and held fifty-oy 
of the battery or feeding coop, depending large pullets. They were Rhode Is] * 
on the size of the birds and theideas of the Reds whieh began laying in Septemba. 
feeder. Two or three chickens do better and layed all winter. n 
in a division together than when only _I had sold $35 worth of eggs at the end 
one bird is placed in each compartment, of the year. They laid good till late ; 
and the cost of equipment and labor per the opne- 7s 
bird varies inversely with the number of I did not keep track, but think ¢p 
birds in each division. Another method eggs more than paid for all of the grais 
which is used to a considerable extent on I fed. 3 
a small scale'in this country is pen fat- | After hatching what chicks I want 
tening. ‘This method is adapted for use for myself, I hatched for others, | et 
on the farm where the farmer does not 10 cents each, furnishing everythis 
care to go to the trouble of crate fattening, I usually run the incubator about a 
or where the price received for well-fed months. ; 
birds does not warrant the extra labor REY bE ges 
and feed cost of the crate method. Has Your Heart Grown Old?—T wa, 
Most ‘‘milk-fed” chickens are fed for talking with a friend yesterday aboy 
fourteen days, but results indicate that a grey-headed men. f friend remarked 
more profitable gain can be secured in a that one could not tell an old man by his 
shorter feeding period, provided the same beg hair, for in this age many mep 
rice per ann can be obtained for the under forty are grey-headed and some of 
nished product. Practically all of the them almost white-headed, 
special feeding in this country involves _ A good question to ask is “Has your 
the use of milk, thus producing “‘milk-fed’’ heart grown old?” If you enjoy’ th 
chickens. Milk, while the least expensive, society of young people, if you can lay 
seems to be the most essential constitu- a8 gaily as ever, 1f you enjoy life to { 
ent of the ration, and when a feeder can fullest, if young people like you, the ip. 
not get milk in some form he generally dications are that your hearv hag not 
does not attempt to fatten paultry com- grown ‘old. On the other hand, if yoy 
mercially. Fresh buttermilk, condensed find the ordinary pleasure of life fadin 
buttermilk, and skim milk are preferred away, if you no longer like good amug. 
in this relative order. The feed is mixed ment, good plays, games of ball or other 
to the consistency of thick cream, or so games that you used to enjoy in you 
that it will drip from the tip of a wooden youth, if the world seems to have grow 
spoon. Rations of 50 per cent. corn meal, cold, bitter and unsympathetic, if you ar 
40 per cent. low-grade wheat flour, and getting cynical, if you cannot enjoy th 
10 per cent. fine shorts; or of 58 per cent, beauties of nature connected with your 
corn meal, 36 per cent. oat flour, and 6 walks and drives, you have reason to 
per cent. tallow, by weight, give very suspect that your heart is growing old, 


good results, producing gains which cost Some one has said that a man’s age jy 
marked by his arteries, but I should gay 








that his age’is marked by the youthfyi- 
ness of his heart no matter how old he 
may be. This is emphasized by the fact 
that we oftan hear the remark that man 
is as young as he feels. There are many 
things a man or woman can do that yill 
have a tendency to keep them young. 
We must have pleasant employment. Ty 
be idle is to age fast. Not only must ow 
minds be active, but our hands and feet 
must be kept employed. There ar 
several things we must not do if we 
would continue to be young. 

We must not hug the rocking chair 
and the footrest before the fireplace and 
lie there loafing day in and day out. 
This is the worst thing possible for an 
aged person to do. We must be active 
or we will degenerate. This is true of 
the young as well as the old. As old age 
approaches we are inclined to give up 
social functions. When we look out of 
the window and see the wind blowing or 
the snow or rain falling, we decide that it 
is far more comfortable to be home than 
on the way to some social function or to 
a play or concert, but the fact is that it 
might be better for our health to go out 





poultry foods, I would recommend one 
phase of poultry economy. That is this; 
do not buy proprietary grains, grains 
which are advertised and sold under vary- 
ing guarantees, but are too expensive to 
uy. I would lay special stress on the 
home mixing of our dry mashes and our 
scratch feeds. For instance, there is a 
dry mash, which is extensively sold and 
very widely advertised and is apparently 
all that is claimed for it. It retails at 
about $2.25 per hundred pounds. Of 
course, the general public does not know 
just what constituents go toward the 
mixing of this mash; but we do know of 
several mixtures, which have proven 
themselves to be good, and they can be 
put up considerably cheaper. For ex- 
ample: I will quote the local prices on a 
mash, extensively used in this locality, 
and compare the cost per hundred with 
the price of the advertised mash. 


100 lbs. middlings..............$ 1.65 
SS REE... - bade $ 2.40 
«gluten meal...... ee 1.60 
A eee 1.60 
S)  &, GROORMDORE 506.0055). endc 1.95 
OF ty, | Po ER oe FS gisns 2. ai hac Me 4.50 

8:13.70 


Lgl 


Thus we find the total cost of the 800 
pounds is $13.70. Divided by 8 we have 
$1.71. Subtracted from $2.25 we get 54 
cents. Quite an item of saving, even 
tho a person keeps but few hens and the 
saving is as great by using a scratch feed 
of cracked-corn, wheat and oats, rather 
than using a boughten scratch feed. The 
latter too, may be composed of sweepings 
screenings and other inferior grains, an 
in the feeding of poultry, the best of grain 
is the cheapest in the end. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that 
economy may be practised, here and there 
and a few cents saved, which at the end 
of the year may result in a balance on 
the right side of the ledger. 


and to keep going. There is no better 
exercise in all the wide world than walking. 
The man who can walk need not envy the 
owner of automobiles or horses for walk- 
ing will do him more good than any other 


from 6.45 cents to 7.74 cents per pound. 
Low-grade wheat flour is a more econo- 
mical feed than oat flour at the present 
prices of grain. 

The results of extensive fattening tests 


pondincees in the Middle West, showing form of exercise. C. A. Green. 
; > 
the methods of feeding and the costs of Intelligent Chicks. 


gains, are given in Bulletin 140 of the 
Bureau. of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


A flock of chickens near Oakland City, 
Ind. have displayed remarkable acumen 
durifig the prevalence of blizzard con- 





Ww Ss a ditions, says Louisville Courier-Journal. 
—s Hatchi, in Incubator On the farm wherever these sensible 
atching. chickens live, move, and produce eggs, 


I will give you a little experience of there are two feeding sheds some dis- 
my own. The first of March, 1909, I tance apart. In order to get the full 
bought a 240-egg incubator for $15, benefit of the dispensation of grain and 
filled it with eggs and started it, so that other eatables and to avoid ‘navigalng 
it was due to hatch April 1. I hatched the deep snows, the chickens have forme 
178 chicks, which I raised in a brooder, the habit of using the cows as a meals 
says Farm Progress. of transportation back and forth between 
_ It was an indoor brooder, so I put it sheds. ‘Watching their opportunity and 
in a small unused room in the house. I seeing a cow start from one shed to al- 
did not feed the chicks until they were other, the chickens hop aboard her back 
24 hours old, then I gave them bread and ride across the dreary waste to the 
crumbs and hard boiled eggs, mashed feeding ground at the other shed.” That 
fine, shell and all. I fed them five times is not all for when the feeding is over and 
a day for three days, then filled shallow the chickens have satisfied their hunger 
boxes with dry bran, and meal, which I they leave the cows and, ‘getting upd 
kept where they could get it at all times. the backs of the sheep, bury their lee 
I also kept fine sand and clean water in the wool and nestle contentedly fot 
where they could get it. hours at a time.’’ 

I kept them in the brooder about aweek, Of course, the farmer who owns thes 
then put chaff on the floor and let them smart fowls has lost no chickens durilg 
out. They soon learned where to go to the cold wave. Other poultry owner 
get warm. whose chickens are not so resource 

The chicks were kept in the house have suffered heavy losses. Some ° 
until they were 4 weeks old, then I set them, it is true, had no sheep, but they 
the brooder where there was green grass have no particular reason for eving 
and made a yard about three by six feet that their silly fowls would have made 
in front of it. I put them in this when use of a sheep’s back for a foot warm 
the weather was favorable. even though the opportunity a the 

It is well to move the brooder and sheep were not lacking. ‘The Oaklsad 
yard once in a while. City farmer unquestionably has 48 i. 

In a few weeks I let them go where breed of chickens. He should be able # 
they pleased, and fed them mostly cracked profit financially by the discovery. ae, 
corn. They would come back to the sands of poultry raisers would ’ 
brooder for feed and at night. pay fancy prices for ‘“‘a setting of C4 

I lost quite a few just after I put them which held forth the promise of pr 
out. It turned cold and snowed and I ing such rarely intelligent chickens. 
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| we That 325,000 Satisfied 
ited Customers Prove the 


wet 7 Superiority of “OLD 
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Out three 

d?—] Wag : 

lay abo v : 2 

remarked et et Bios O YOU realize that 325,000 Old Trusty Incubators have been sold to Poultry. 

nan by his Ae Ge : yr Raisers throughout the United States by JOHNSON, THE INCUBATOR MAN 

rps hae eee at CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA? Do you realize that that means 154 solid 
0 ee ae miles of INCUBATORS set side by side? He wants to refer anybody to all of 

‘Flas your fz ; these 325,000 SATISFIED customers—-but 

enjoy’ t Ge ; ; , 

can 4 ; $y Do you realize that it would take $6,500.00 for postage alone to write each user of an 

et Peis OLD TRUSTY INCUBATOR a single two cent letter? 

» UNE Ip. : s hi eet: 

Py not : es Abraham Lincoln said that “you can’t fool all of the people all of the time.” 

~ i you ie 

“ fading 94 Johnson might have fooled 1,000 people on a oor incubator—or 5,000 on a fairly good 

Yr machine before the people ~ got on’’ to him but he couldn’t possibly fool 325,000 bright, 

ih oe Weis up-to-date progressive poultry raisers all over the United States—and if he had they’d have 

Ve groin 28 , sent all their machines back to him because every single one of them was shipped on 30-60 

if you are or 90 Days’ FREE TRIAL—subject to return at his expense if they weren’t satisfactory. 

enjoy the ¥ 

vith your : And every one of these 325,000 machines was sold on 30—60—90 Days’ Free Trial 

eason to guaranteed TEN or TWENTY YEARS. What in the world do you suppose Johnson 

wing old ; 

1's ap i would have done if these customers had sent him back this 154 solid miles of machines? 

vouthie M. M. Joh 

youthf |. s s ce) nson 

vol te Fey inndiiiatne then The Best Recommendation For The 

’ the fact 


“I “OLD TRUSTY’ 
= INCUBATOR 


ng chair Is The 325,000 In Actual Everyday Use | 





lace and 
lay out. Clay Center, Nebraska is the center of the world in Incuba- every claim he makes for it—and doesn’t satisf the s si 
e . t tor making. More machines are made right there in Johnson’s 325,000 other people. Read the proof in the deantintons ene ——— 
an factories than in any five cities in the United States. When he made of A-grade kiln-dried clear (not a knot in a mile) 
Ye active staited this industry ona 65 cent cash capital, making his first California Redwood—the mosg¢ durable most expen- 
true of oa ghee pay mod ae his — use ppc ng onsen — ene for the cy gaa rg of an Incubator. 
or aliving, he had no idea of ever offering a single incubator oun is inner case is pl a 
S old age forsale They had simply worn themselves out trying to make highest grade eciuen=nad aretiea Weis abanee the 
give up the different machines that they had saved up their money and _ outer case of Solid Metal, in handsome mottled finish. oe, % 4 
c out of ere ——, — and oe np toma he BF sa a triple-cased machine that is INDE- ff 
* old Mrs. Johnson e was going to make a machine him- CTIBLE—Fireproof—dam roof—and proof ‘g 
owing or | self that would do the work. And he did, Then he made afew against shrinking or swelling of ee ween. H is coat ; 
e that it machines for neighbors. Then they went into the business. rolled copper hot-water heating system (patented) all 
me than And every good feature that he worked out he patented, until his’ own invention—has Satety Lamp and Regulator 
on or to the present OLD TRUS FY INCUBATOR is a patented ma- placed at side of the machine, leaving you a clear table- 
5 that it Chie on one can sell you the Old Trusty features top for use in placing egg trays when testing eggs. 
a 5 —all others are imaations. o extra table required with an Old Trusty. 
> zo out Don’t you think that the actual experience and the satisfac- Johnson’s price on The Old Trusty Incubator is just 
o better tion of 325,(00 satisfied customers is sufficient proof that he is 7% above his actual cost of manufacturing in 100,000 lots, 
walking t race bo ts that you ought to buy if you are going to = in making — of these machines heis able to save 
4 taise poultry In many ways because he buys his materials in such im- 
snvy the j He can’t furnish you any better proof—and he wants youto mense quantities and has ail the latest and most modern 
or walk- prove he Reg ene mont, one of F el yom wy on = oor Pg ad = expense saving machinery in his factory. 
h same terms tha ese 3-5, customers have bought on, an at.is why his price to you on one of these perfect profit- 
ny other try your hand at running onein your own way, in your own producing Old Trusty Incubators is less than $10 all freight 
jreen. home, You sendit right back to himifitdoesn’t make good _ paid East of the Rockies. 


.. You are Invited to Send for His Catalog 


acumen ‘Some makers call their catalog by all sorts of fancynames __to people all over the civilized world. They’re proud of the 
rd con- —but Johnson calis his just plain catalog because he writes it fact that Clay Centeris the center of the Incubator World— 
himself to sell his machines—but in it you’ll find all his own and they’re proud of the fact that they 


a actual experience as a poultry-raiser and incubator manufac- haven't a dissatisfied customer 
sensible turer, from the very day he started with a capital of 65cents up that they know of, and that 

1 ORES, to the day the book went on the press after he sold 325,000 Old they’ve never seen an Old 

me dis Trusty machines. They’re all proud of the Old Trusty out there Trusty Incubator that 

he ful in Nebraska. They're proud of the fact that they’ve soldthem was worn out. 8% 

ain and 


La Simple, Sure and Trusty For 
ee * The Largest Average Hatches 


pet weel 
ity and 
to al- 
ar back If you only knew what these 325,000 satisfied Old Trusty Incubator users know 
to the about his machine you’d surely send for his Free Catalog before you buy your ma- 
chine anywhereelse. This Catalog of his is not a word of art nouveau nor is it a 
That specimen of the printers’ art deluxe. It’s a plain book of actual facts and experi- 
ver and ences—full of photographs taken from the thousands and thousands of pictures sent 
hunger him by his customers telling how delighted they are with his machine and of their 
successes with it. 
g yn _ Johnson can’t bring you to his factory to see his machines but he can send you 
ir feet his catalog if you’ll give your name and address ona postal. It’s worth a dollar to 
ly for you whether you buy his machine or not—if it isn’t, just write and tellhimsoandhe § 
y will send you stamps for its return together with stamps to cover the ones you’ve § 
used in corresponding with him. } 
3 these Jusf a word about the prospects for 1912. It looks as if on account of high prices : 
during of all food stuffs and the high cost of living generally that there’s going to be more to 
money made out of poulty this year than has ever been made before in the history of . 
ownels the country. Don’t you want te get a share of it? Johnson will surely show you the § 
nrceful way to do it as he has shown 325,000 other people—if you will give him the chance. r Co m pp let e 


Ps M. M. Johnson, The Incubator Man Days’ 


S : 
lieving With a Score of 325,000 Satisfied Customers Johnson Pays The Free 
ioe Clay Center, Nebraska Freight—East of Trial 
The Place Where Most incubators Gome From the Rocki ri 
id the 
akland 
iperior ke - F, Benfer, Toledo, Ohio, writes—“‘A number have asked me about the OLD TRUSTY, and I tell them that I know C. A. Dingman, Saginaw, Mich., writes—‘‘Tho OLD TRUSTY arrived safely. Our first hatch came off May 16. On Nov. 9th 
le to patter th ee claim it to be. Our July hatch required less than a gallon of oil; the machine ran 80 nicely; nothing to our Barred Plymouth Rock pullets began laying. Mrs. Dingman has had the care of them and she feels very proud of her 
chickens } oh iP was filled and eggsturned. The regulater worked to a fraction of a degree. I have a very fine flock of incubater and chickens. We have had many visitors from all over the city to see them.”” 
Thou- Will raise chic Have sold hots of them, 120 being sold at one time. My health is bad and I had to give up my trade and Jos. Shackleton, Olds, Alberta, Can., writes—‘‘I am well pleased with the two OLD TRUSTY Incubators from you. Will 
Jad to Mrs ook ckens on a larger scale next year. Would like your new catalog and other reading matter when they are out."” dispose of the other makes which I have and order more OLD TRUSTIES. My poultry business occupies all of my time. 
4 but wh, " On Rathbone, Oswego, Kas., writes—''Our hatches in the OLD TRUSTY have been almost perfect. No question Kindly send me your new catalog.”’ 
e Mrs. ° . TRUSTY is the best incubator on the market. When your new catalog is ready for mailing kindly remember me."* Mrs. Sadie Estle, Mutual, Okla., writes—‘‘I had splendid success with my OLD TRUSTY Incubator. My flock of pullets 
. Ora Bybee, Stockton, Mo., writes—‘‘Will you please send me your new catalog? We got our OLD TRUSTY last spring were hatched from March unti) June, and I am now getting more than a case of eggs a week. They are worth 25 cents per 


and have raised over 700 chicks. I think that is good for a new hand.”’ dozen. Kindly send me your new catalog.’’ 





” Nag Tompkins, No. Bennington, Vt., writes—‘‘THE OLD TRUSTY Incubators and Brooders have been a great success. G. R. Loughmiller, Foss, Okla., writes—‘‘We are more than satisfied with the 100 egg incubator we bought last spring. 
oy tg ry poultry business done here. One plant has four 250 highest priced hot air machines made. I have made Had splendid hatches from the start; 98 chicks from 115 eggs. It beat all other incubators in this ity. The machine 
ine sold thn 1-2 times as Many chicks as these other machines. Have kept 250 select Barred Plymouth Rock pullets, and is so simple and easy to operate, it does the work itself after it is started. We had good success raising the chicks. We 

ie at 18 cents live weight. Have cleared up to date, $90 clear profit besides paying all rai. twice as many as we ever did before using the incubator. I expect to order another machine for my own use. Be 














m: 
my expenses, including buildings. Next summer I shall build a 150 foot house. Be sure to send me your new catalog. sure to send me your new é¢atalog. I take much pleasure in reading it.”’ 
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Try it. Write for free booklet. 
OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 
755 S. Cleveland St., Piqua, O. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 
















Poultry Economy. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 





By A. W. Richardson. 


In the world of business today, System 
is recognized and practiced as a science. 
And System, if applied te the poultry- 
man’s business, pays, and pays, not only 
in dollars and cents but also in time and 
labor. And by System, I mean not merely 
a system of feeding, housing, etc., but 
System, in the broader sense of scientific 
management, as applied to a saving of 
time and labor. 

The first recommendation I would 
make is in regard to housing. For the 
poultryman who keeps several hundred 
hens, the long, continuous house, pre- 
ferably one with open fronts is the most 
economical. All being under one roof, 
much time going in and out doors from 
the feed room can be saved. By the use 








of a car suspended from the rafters, or 
an ordinary feed and litter carrier, one 





200 Egg Incubator $3.00 


No freight topay. Actual hen in Natura) Hen 
Ineub ts, il Iseverything. 
No lamp, nocostly mistakes. Best hatcher in the 
world. Agents Wanted. Catalog free. N.H.1.Co., 

$349 Constance St., Dept. 72, Los Angeles, Cal. 








man can easily take care of a greater 
number of birds than would be possible 
with the colony-house plan. The feed 
and water is placed on the car which is 
then pushed the length of the building 
and the pens are fed and watered in a 





20 EGGS FOR $1.00 fering. recistics Somby, Heres: 


OAKVIEW POULTRY FARM, Box 6, Franconia, Pa. 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 
Pages. 72 varieties be bred, 62 colored 
— Many other illustrations, descrip- 
. Incubatorsand brooders, Low prices 
on all stock and eggs. Howto raise and 
make hens lay. Get my plans. Allsay it’s 
great—this book—only I5e. Price list free, 
o B. H. GREIDER, Box 60, Rheems, Pa. 





very short time even though there may 
be many of them. It is easier to gather 
the eggs, it is not necessary for the feeder 
to be out of doors in all weathers, and in 
winter it does away with shoveling paths, 
which in this latitude is quite an item. 
In the curtain-front house, there is almost 
no loss of birds from sickness or diseases 
such as roup, and the difference in the 
death rate is an item worth considering. 

In the continuous house, the doors in 





YOUR HENS The Story of 25 Years 
ea ee A 
with Poultry and Farmers 

and Fanciers wil! help many 
Farmers get more eggs— 
better prices; make more and 
save more money; telisthings 
oA NEY few folks gael em 
money wit! ens. Find ou 
about Ameriea’s Largest Line of Incubators and 


n Brooders, 
and get six poultry chapters written by Robert Essex him- 
self—It’s all in our Free Catalog—Write today. Address 


Robert Essex Incubator Co., 47 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Free. HENRY K. MOHR, Quakertown, Pa. 
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Popular Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject of Fruit 
Culture in a most thorough and practi- 
cal manner. The great growth and wide 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘‘In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treated in a most ex- 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a _ practical 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 
ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- 
jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. At 
the end of each chapter are suggestive 
questions on the matter presented. 


Fclly Mustrated 5 1-2 x 7 inches 
d 300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TEST YOUR VINEGAR with the Kirk Vinegar Test in 20 

seconds, and know you can svll 

your vinegar guaranteed to meet State Food Laws. No compli- 

cations. 24 tests, $1.00; Se. KIRK VINEGAR 
TEST CO., 62'E. Logan St., ntown, Pa. 

OLD COINS WANTED $7.75 paid for rare 1853 quarter; $20.00 

for half dollar. Keep money dated 

before 1890, and send 10c for new Coin Value Book. May meana 

fortune. H. KRAUS, 265 Kraus Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















the partitions may be fastened open or 
left out entirely and thus each hen has 
the privilege of roaming over the entire 
building and anything which tends to make 
the flock better contented and happier 
results in more eggs. The vegetables 
or cut clover can be fed from the car and 
it can also be used to advantage in remov- 
ing the droppings from the building by 
having the track run outside of the build- 
ing to the manure shed itself, 

There is a great saving of time and labor 
in the housing and care of young chicks 
in a continuous brooder-house, over the 
method of individual brooder-houses or 
out-door brooders. The cost of heating 
and the care of lamps in the individual 
brooders, is greater than is the cost of 
heating the continuous brooder-house. 
I believe the heat is more even and the 
loss of life not so great, as with the single 
brooders, and this being true, a great 
saving is here realized, because a dead 
chick means quite a loss, potentially so 
at least. As with the laying house, all 
the chicks are under one roof and are thus 
more easily cared for, and the worry over 
this or that individual brooder is elimi- 
nated. 

Much economy may be practiced in 

the feeding of the laying hens and the 
chickens on the range, if a dry mash is 
used. Enough dry mash may be mixed 
in one hour to last 500 hens a month, and 
it is not necessary every morning or 
evening to heat water to wet the mash, 
then mix the mash and then wait to allow 
it to cool. There is no grain to sour in 
summer and freeze in winter, as is the 
case with a wet mash. A power feed 
grinder and mixer may be installed if 
one has enough hens to warrant the ex- 
pense, and a saving of time at least would 
thus be made. 
In feeding chicks after they have been 
transferred from the brooder-house to 
the range, a horse and low-down wagon 
save considerable time. The feed and 
a barrel of water are placed on the wagon 
and drawn all over the range, one trip a 
day being all that is necessary. 


—_—0—-————_. 


Poultry Diseases. 


‘Are the sick birds worth doctoring, 
if they are, what is the remedy?” As to 
whether they are worth treating depends 
on the bird. There are sick birds that 
should be killed at once and burned. 
Again there are others that are worth 
saving. If they are to be saved, how- 
ever, they must receive immediate and 
effective treatment. The following simple 
remedy will prove entirely sufficient in a 
large per cent. of the cases where the 
trouble is a cold or the initial stages of 
roup. Prepare a solution of two per 











FOR SEWING LEATHER 
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like a machine, It 
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for the 

uaranteed to give 
price on sample to agents. Ourwhole- 
sale prices lowest ever offered ; over 2 roft. We man- 
ufacture our own goods, can sell the best Awl for the least 
money. Sells on sight. Send now for catalog and sample, 


cent. permanganate of potash, by dis- 
solving two ounces of the permanganate 
crystals (bought at any drug store at 
about thirty cents per Bocier % in three 
quarts of water. Keep this solution 
always on hand, and when a bird shows 
the first signs of nose or throat trouble 
take enough of the solution to allow the 
head of the bird to be submerged and put 
the sick bird’s head under it until it 





Automatic Awl Co., 81 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. 


nearly chokes... Remove the bird’s head 





one that will bear a paying crop. 


with them. 


















































from the liquid and allow it to sneeze 
and sputter, forcing the liquid into all 
the air passages. Repeat this three times 


Money Making Poultry 


Send for free book. Describes early 
maturing, heavy winter laying. 
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simple and easily done, and in the major- 
ity of cases entirely sufficient. Potasstum 
permanagnate is an excellent disinfectant 
and can be given to the birds to drink 
with the result that many other cases 
will be warded off. When given in the 
water, only enough should be placed in 
the drinking water to give it a claret 
color. The birds can be given water thus 
treated for three or four days at a time. 
No other water should be placed where 


| Barred Rocks { 


i} 
Pittsfield Poultry Farm Co. 
414 Main Street, Pittsfield, Me. 
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the birds can get it, otherwise they will} 80 Geet tor tegen Ae 
prefer the untreated water to that con- Bes Moines Incubator Co., 1. Second St., Des Moines ta 
taining the drug. ———___ 


This treatment will not remove the first 
cause of célds and roup. This must be 
borne in mind. It will not offset the bad 
effects of drafts, overcrowding and oad 
ventilation, those’ factors that cause so 
mueh of the poultryman’s troubles.— 
John F. Nicholson, Bacteriologist, Idaho 
Experiment Station. 

—_———_)---_—— 
STRAWBERRIES. 


How to Grow Them. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Jacob Faith. 


There is no other fruit which gives as 
quick returns on the investment as straw- 
berries. Commercially the strawberry is 
the most profitable crop in the fruit line, 
and for beauty, health, delicious flavor it 
is excelled by no other. If God made a 
better fruit outside the garden of Eden 
I haven’t seen it. : 

I have grown strawberries for over 
forty years; tested more than a hundred 
varieties; have raised 400 bushels to the 
acre (200 bushels is afair yield). I offered 
to grow 1,000 bushels ready for picking at 
two cents per quart, as our best varieties 
now yield more than double those grown 
25 or more years ago. Thirty and thirty- 
five years ago I sold strawberries at 25 
cents to 30 cents per quart, and people 
would say ‘‘they are a luxury only for the 
rich.” This was true when strawberry 
culture was not understood. 

Every home now can have fresh ripe 
strawberries in their season for six to 
seven weeks by planting the early and late 
ripening varieties, in early spring is best, 
say from middle of March to middle of 
April. 

Land that will produce potatoes and 
corn will grow strawberries, but the 
richer the ground and the better the cul- 
tivation the bigger will be the berries and 
the yield. Plow the ground well; harrow 
it Jevel and mark off with corn planter, 
which will mark the rows about the right 
distance apart. The small patches stretch 
a line to enable you to get the plants in 
rows set 18 to 30 inches apart using a 
spade or dibble to make the holes move 
the handle to and from you; this makes a 
fan-shaped hole for the roots. Ifthe roots 
are too long, cut off about four inches 
and set plants about half an inch deeper 
than they grew in the bed. If the ground 
is dry pour about half a pint of water to 
the roots. Old plants that have borne 
are worthless for planting. Cultivate 
often and don’t let the ground get hard or 
weedy. Let the cultivator pull the run- 
ners in the row and level off the ground 
(I use a prong potato digger) thus grow 
the plants for next year’s crop. The plants 
should not be closer than four inches 
apart in the rows. The first season after 
planting, if the blossoms are pinched off, 
the strength will go to make stronger 
plants for next year’s bearing, instead of 
making a few berries the first year. 

MULCHING. 

As soon as the ground freezes, mulch 
about one inch deep. Prairie hay, half 
rotted is best. Half rotted straw clear 
of wheat or cheat will do nicely. I have 
seen strawberries ruined by wheat and 
cheat at ripening time. Mulching is the 
last work strawberries need until picking. 
If mulching is too thick and tends to 
smother the plants, loosen and lift up so 
the plants can come through. Mulching 
will keep the ground moist and the berries 
clean, as well as preventing weeds. 

In late season (say September), let the 
crab grass grow, it will make a splendid 
mulch, but don’t understand me to say, 
let weeds or grass grow the first of the 
season. The better the cultivation then 
the bigger the berries and the yield. 

Seven thousand strawberry plants will 
plant an acre; yielding 20 to 25 bushels 
three months after planting, and 150 to 
200 bushels the second year. Twenty- 
four quart boxes is a six-gallon crate, 
eight gallons to the bushel. 

I have experimented, lost money and 
labor testing ever-bearing varieties of 
strawberries, that will ripen all summer 
until frost, but, as yet, I have not found 
But a 
new kind is just introduced of great 
promise and I will test it this year. I 
will plant it close to Main Street, so 
passers-by can see how I succeed or fail 


VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, F 
Gg Oo Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Pow, 
60 page book 10c..J.A.Bergey, Box J, Telford, Ps, 


1912 CATALOGUE FREE 
Tilustrated and gives prices of 45 varieties 
land and water fowls and eggs, This boo! 
should be in the hands of every person inten. 
in poultry for profit, Andrean SA 
HUMMEL, Box 43, Freeport, Illinois, 


HENS LAY AND PAY 
BY THE PHILO SYSTEM 


FREE Booklet by E. W. Philo, entitled 
od “A on and 4 Living.” Or 
New %6-page ing Poultry Pay,” 
10c. books and the new re! “A 
edition of the Philo.System text-book;$1.09, 
or three books with our monthly mag. 
azine, Pouitry Review, one year, $1.50 


E. R. PHILO, 89 North Ave., Elmira, N. y, 
Write for free 


BARRED ROCKS iis. ts 


slog on Danolds Strain Profitable Poultry Eggs, $2.00 
DANOLDS FARM, R. F. D. 21, ‘Albion. N. Y. = 



























LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged 
queen of the practical egg-laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn, when judged by the standard of the greatest 
number of marketable eggs produced at least cost. 
Not only are the hens persistent layers, but they areex- 
tremely active foragers and waste no time in setting, 
Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon their 
bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to steady 
production. They eat less thanthe heavy breeds, 
but whatever they consume is put to good purpose. 
Price of 8. C. Brown Leghorns and B. P, Rocks, all 
one price. 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH | 
ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often 
called the “Farmer's Friend.” the “All ‘Round Fowl, 
the “Old Reliable.” It is the bird for business, 
and deemed by many the best fowl! for farm and home 
raising. It is not only a good layer, but is quick to 
develop for the early market. As a far-sighted 
farmer once said tous, “When you kill one you ve 
got something. 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 

Cookerels, $2.50. $3.00 and $5.00 each; Pullets, $2.00, $2.50 
and $3.00 each; Trios $6.00, $8.00 and $10.00. e ship no 
cull birds. The lowest priced birds offered are 
standard bred, practically as good for breeding 
purposes as the higher priced birds. The $5 birds 
offered ate the pick from the flock containing the 
largest percentage of standard points and therefore 
commanding a higher price since it makes them 
eligible for show Purposes. 


PRICE OF FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS: 

From good breeding pens, $1.00 per 13; from our best breed- 
Ing pens, $2.00 per 13, While we do not guarantee the 
fertility of our eggs we are willing to replace all 
settings from which the purchasers receive less than 
six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Why Hens Don’t Lay Eggs in Winter. 

In the current issue of Farm and Fire- 
side the Poultry Editor makes the fol- 
lowing interesting report: 

“The price of fresh eggs went soar- 
ing after Thanksgiving, and just at that 
time nearly all hens quit laying. They 
did not go on a strike, but just quit be- 
cause they had to. have received 
uite a number of letters from people 
in several states asking why the hens do 
not lay, and how to make them lay. Two 
farmers wrote that they had about de- 
cided to sell all their fowls but about 
half a dozen, because when the price of 
eggs was high, they did not lay, and 
when it was down below cost of feed, 
they laid steadily. - 

“J have found it very difficult to make 
people understand that a hen cannot 
make eggs and feathers at the same time. 
She can lay while she is shedding her 
feathers, because there is then no drain 
on her system for any other purpose. 
But when the new coat of feathers is 
started, she quits, simply because she 
cannot do double duty—make feathers 
and eggs at the same time. When people 
learn this fact, they will not expect eggs 
from a hen that is growing a coat of 
feathers. And then they may also learn 
how to manage their hatching and feed- 
ing so as‘to get eggs In the late fall and 
winter, when they want them badly. 
And when they learn that there will not 
he any market for egg-making compounds, 
eppered stock-foods, panaceas and back- 
breaking bone-cutters. 

“Pullets that are hatched early in 
April will make layers of Than..sgiving 
eggs if they are fed during the summer 
so that they will be matured by that 
time. As a rule people feed their little 
chicks very well, but when they are 
pretty well feathered, the supply of food 
given them is not sufficient to push them 
rapidly to maturity. There s only one 
way to feed growing pullets satisfactorily, 
and that is to keep an abundance.” 

OOOO 
Blackhead in Turkeys. 

Blackhead is a serious disease af- 
fecting turkeys, and gains its name 
from the fact that the head of the af- 
fected fowl assumes a dark blue ap- 
pearance. : - 4 

It is a very infectious disease, caused 
by a small parasite that enters the di- 
gestive tract, lodging principally in the 
intestines and liver. This parasite is a 
small animal organism, resembling the 
egg of a frog under the microscope, 
and so minute that several thousand 
can be placed side by side to an inch. 
These parasites pass out with the drop- 
pings, become disseminated through the 
soil of the premises and are picked up 
in the food or water and rapidly infect 
the whole flock. ; 

The first symptom noted is diarrhoea. 
The infected fowl becomes listless, in- 
active and gradually drifts into a stupor. 
The head becomes dark blue in color, 
and the victim soon succumbs. Others 
become infected, show the same symp- 
toms, respond to no treatment, and 
another disgusted turkey raiser goes out 
of business. 

Prevention is the only treatment. 
Attempts to breed immune strains of 
fowls have so far failed. Remembering 
the fact that the parasites may live in 
the digestive tract of old fowls for some 
time it is well to be careful about intro- 
ducing new stock to one’s premises. 

the disease starts among your 
turkeys, only the most energetic measures 
will be of any avail. Disinfect houses, 
yards, and runs with a ten per cent. 
solution of formalin or carbolic acid. 
As turkeys usually have a large run or 
range this makes the problem still more 
difficult. Isolate well from sick. Medi- 
cinal remedies, such as a teaspoonful of 
Epsom salts or one-third teaspoonful 
potassium permanganate may be put in 
the drinking water. One-half grain salol 
may be given in a bit of moist food. The 
careasses should be burned, and it is best 
to abandon turkey raising on the premises 
for several years.—Dr. KE. T. Baker, Vet. 
Idaho Exp. 

-—_-0--— 
Growing, Asparagus. 

It would take a small book to tell all 
about growing asparagus, says Warren 
Atkinson, in Iron Age. Any well drained 
soil will grow asparagus—stony or gravelly 
soil is not desirable, as it dulls the knives 
quickly when cutting, and interferes with 
the shoots coming through straight. A 
sandy loam is best when you have it. 
d akey’’ ground is not desirable—in 
ty time it gets too hard to let the shoets 
tome through straight. Plenty of manure 
Will help lighten heavy soil. If you are 
going to use manure on the start, it.is well 
© plow deeply, before furrowing out. 

my farm, I use the lighter soil. I try 
a have a sod to plow under. I never 
pone I could afford to broad-cast a heavy 
of manure before setting—but I feed 
a when the crop is cutting for market 
a put enough fertilizer on, in the early 
is Oo to insure a good growth, If sod 

used, it is plowed early in the fall—cut 


harrowed in the spring and rows marked 
out five feet apart. A two horse plow 
is used to furrow out, going deep as_ pos- 
sible. It is marked crossways for roots— 
two and one-half or two and three-fourths 
feet apart, by hanging chains upon a pole 
that distance i man taking each 
end of the pole and walking across the 
furrowed rows, chains dragging and mak- 
ing the marks. A hoe or shovel should 
be used to clean out some of the loose 
soil at the intersections. Six to eight 
inches is a yee depth to have the crowns 
below the level of the soil. Instead of 
furrowing out as above, some start a 
backing over each five foot mark, plow 
out the middles and plant the roots in the 
dead furrows—if you have a man who can 
plow even and straight, this is a better 
plan than the former—and will save some 
hand labor, and get the roots at a more 
even depth. The most important part of 
asparagus growing is to start with good 
roots of a good variety. A boy drops two 
rows at a time, followed by two men who 
place the crown firmly in the intersection, 
spreading the roots and drawing soil over 
them with the hands. If enough soil is 
not put on with the hands, it is finished 
with a hoe, not putting on, however, more 
than two or two and a half inches. Shortly 
after setting out, fertilizer is spread over 
the row. We use here a fertilizer having 
four and one-half to five and one-half per 
cent. ammonia, eight per cent. available 
phosphoric acid and five or seven per cent. 
of actual potash, using 800 to 1,0C0 pounds 
to the acre. After the asparagus shows 
nicely, and the weeds and grass begin to 
grow, @ cultivator is run along side of 
the row—this will run enough soil into the 
row to cover the weeds and the fertilizer. 
By cultivation, the rows gradually fill up, 
so that by mid-summer the ground will be 
level. Kill the asparagus beetle by applying 
paris green mixed with feeding flour or flour 
middlings, while the dew is on—this sticks 
much better than plaster. When the 
asparagus gets larger, we use a four row 
potato sprayer, two nozzles to each row, 
and a tongue on the sprayer, using two 
horses. This does one row complete and 
one side each of two other rows. The 
cultivator is kept going all summer, throw- 
ing some soil up to the canes—helps keep 
themup. We believe in keeping the fields 
clean, and let the asparagus have what is 
in the soil, instead of growing a big crop 
of grass and weeds, the latter part of the 
season. Some hand work will be needed. 
Sometimes, a second application of fertil- 
izer is used through the growing season. 
Asparagus is growing all the season, when 
the tops stop making the buds about the 
crowns are forming for the next spring’s 
growth. The tops should not be cut off 
until brown, which is generally late fall. 

Profits depend altogether on the va- 
riety, how put out, attention given after- 
wards and amount of fertilizer and man- 
ure used. In the twenty-seven years I 
have been in the business, starting with 
six acres, and having as high as twenty 
at one time, I have had some crops, one 
eight-acre piece in particular, that never 
paid expenses. It was put out one year 
before rust struck this section and was 
not the right variety. It was treated and 
fertilized as well as any I ever cet out, 
but was plowed up at eight years of age,. 
just when it should have been in its prime. 
Alongside of this, there was two and one- 
half acres, a different variety (said to be 
the Argenteuil) set out some years previ- 
ous, that is still cutting profitable crops 
at eighteen years of age. This two and 
one-half acres with nine and one-half 
acres of a seven year old piece of the same 
variety, turned me in, clear of freight, ex- 
penses and commissions in 19U8, $6,446, 
while the present year of 1909, it fell a 
little more than $1,000 short of that. 
Rust hit asparagus severely through this 
section in the summer of 1908, so that it 
cut a trifling amount on the start, the 
next spring. In this section, we never set 
out roots in the fall. It would be neces- 
sary in fall setting, to fill up the row en- 
tirely at once for winter protection. Then 
in the spring, most of the soil would have 
to be plowed off. Experience teaches 
that the plants will winter better undis- 
turbed, where grown. I haven’t any 
roots for sale. 

——— 


Renewing Strawberry Fields. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By P. A. Olcott, N. ¥. 


Ordinarily the ideal way of growing 
strawberries commercially for fruit is to 
set a new bed annually, and abandon the 
one fruited that season. 

Conditions sometimes arise however, 
when it is desirable to fruit a field again; 
this maj oecur when circumstances have 
prevented setting a new field. 

An old bed may be made to yield a 
good second or even third crop if not 
deceased, and sufficiently fertilized. 

To produce a maximum crop by a mini- 
mum amount of labor is then a problem 
worth considering. 

I have been quite successful in doing 
so by the following method. 

As soon as the crop is harvested, every- 
thing is cut pretty close with the mowing 
machine, the next day the field is burned 


if dry. Before burning I loosen with a 
forx the closely matted places of muleh— 
then with a torch I light along the leeward 
side, a light breeze is an advantage, 
as the quicker it burns over the better. 

Should it rain after-cutting I do not 
wait for field to dry and burn, but instead 
clean up with horse-rake and draw away. 

I now bring the ordinary wheel hoe 
into use, and letting each horse walk 
between the rows, I straddle them with 
the hoe, guaged at the desired width 
that I wish to cover, which is usually 
about eighteen inches, and proceed to 
cover them completely with soil. 

I then go over it three times with a 
smoothing harrow, first lengthwise, then 
crosswise, and lastly diagonally, setting 
the harrow each time a little lighter. 

When this is done the ridges on the 
rows will be nearly, but not wholly leveled 
down. 

A good many of the plants will show 
through nicely on the rows, and will be 
banked with new soil ready to form new 
rootlets. 

A sufficient number of the strongest 
plants will remain to form beautiful new 
rows, just about rightly spaced, and the 
alacrity with which they will come on is 
wonderful. In about two or three weeks 
the vines will have formed into fine rows, 
greatly outstripping the weed growth. 

I then start the cultivator and hoe them 
out, also subsequently as needed. 

If the soil lacks fertility, a light appli- 
cation of manure may be made in the 
fall, or nitrate of soda in the spring. 

Beautiful crops of fine strawberries 
may be produced the second and third 
year in this way, cheaper than by any 
other method. It is possible that on 
hard clay land it would not work so well, 
but clay is not the best soil for strawber- 
ries, the ideal land is dark sandy loam. 


_tend a Postal i 
to JOHNSON 


M. M. Johnson, Incubator Man, says to tell you his 
new book—now ready—telis more on really rais- 
ing chickens than ever befure—hundreds of new 
actual photograpls—every pagea poultry sermon. 


10 Years’ Guarantee 
Makes biggest hatches. 
Why pay two prices? 
Get the best under $10 
now. All told in 


* ; 
Big Book chelate, | 
(East of Roekies) Days’ Trial }j 
Write a posta! for the book free and learn why people buy 5 
100,000 Old Trusties every year from Johnson. Address | 


M. M. Johnson (Incubator Man) Clay Center,Neb. 





Largest Incubator Factory in the World, 








HURRY UP? [To Be Most 
SUCCESSFUL 


Send name on posta! for 
offer of our new Poultry 
Lessons free to every 1 


his SUCCESSFUL Poultry Les- 
sons given to buyers of 
INCUBATORS 
Successful BROODERS | J 
Start right for biggest profits. Wrise to up f 
Bes Moines IncubatorCo., 16 Second St., Des Moines, Ia, 





CHICKEN MONEY 5, 831 


Women can make big meney at home with our 
$6.50 incubator hatching and selling dy old 
chicks Demand increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Cat.free Gouverneur lecabeler Co. Gouverneur, MY. 








H jotine Pure-Bred 

0 Best Paying Varieties oxrscenc on 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Eggs, Dogs 
and Incubators. All at Low Prices, 
Send 4c. for my Book which gives reliable 
information worth mary dollars to you 


W. A. WEBER, Box 969 





Big 


ger Hatches With Only 


1 Gal. Oil To Hatch— One 


The X-Ray Incubator act- 
om tally brings a new stand- 
ard of artificial hatching 


to anyone who has used the old style, wasteful machines. It is the one incubator today 
that’s built on the righ? principle with the lamp underneath, in the center, and not on 
the side. This means perfect distribution of heat in the egg-chamber_and no outside 
cold, Weuse alarge oil tank holding 4 to 8 quarts of oil—making only one filling of 
the lamp, but just four quarts are all that’s needed for hatch. Old s/yle machines 


have to be filled every day. The X-Ray saves doth work and money! 


Heat is regu- 


lated by our patented automatic trip which cuts down flame a/ burner when 
egg chamber gets too hot—this is a big saving of oil. The ever successful 


X-Ray Incubator 


has other exclusive and proven features that you 
has two Sgpeerasl Sapte panels s0 you can see the t 
letting in outside air on 

There are no sliding heavy drawers to break the 
temperature in just 15 minutes—others take 4 to 
principle. X-Ray is made of all genuine California 
with enamel. steel, beautiful rosewood 


Every X-Ray incubator fully guaranteed. X-Ray resultsare the 


Write Today For Free Book No.:39 
X-Ray is entire} 
why women all mere 


Learn all about X-Ray construction—wh 
and wonderfully better than any other. Reat 


Ventilate or turn e; 


ll like. It opens from the top— 
ermometer at any time without 
eEs by simply raising the lid, 

-Ra; tching 


yy is heated to ha: 


hours because wb es old style ¢ 


|, COVE! completely 


co 
finish, legs galvanized, strongly b: 


results. 


different 


beginners have such big success every time with the X-Ray! Write today 


—this is very important news—worth money{ 
X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY, 


Wayne, Neb. 





WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE 


The book entitled, the history of White Diarrhoea or why incubator chicks die, 
will be sent absolutely free by return mail to any one sending us the names of five to- 


eight of their friends that use incubators. 
mer; 


Book absolutely free for the names. 


This book can save you $100.00 this sum- 


it describes White Diarrhoea,.or bowel trouble, the cause, and tells of a cure. 


RAISALL REMEDY CO., BLACKWELL, OKLA. 





Along With Your FRUIT— 
Raise CHICKENS 








ACK way to supplement fruit profits is by chicken-raising. 
two industries go well together. 


The 
But go into the poultry-busi- 


ness in the right way—with the right tools—the right advice. 


Let us send you a copy of 


Cyphers Company’s Poultry Growers’ Guide for 1912 


—244 pages, profusely illustrated—full of helpful practical facts about poultry-raising for profit. 
There are eight chapters of new and he/pful information which make this one of the most valuable 
poultry books ever published. The headiags of the chapters are: 

I—How to get twice as many eggs from the same number of hens. II—The 200-egg per year ken— 


How to 


produce her. III—Large sized eggs in demand as well as lots of them. 
feeding of fowls to get fertileeggs. V—Selection and care of eggs for successful hatching. VI—. 
er care of fowls and chicks with least amount of work. VII—How to i 


V—M and 


g ip- 
brood chicks properly at the 


lowest cost. VIII—Premium-price table poultry and how to produce it. 


principle — Cyphers Company's Service—now a regularly organized and specialized depariment to 
furnish to all our customers at frequent intervals personal letter help, advice, dullet7ns, booklets, 
etc. Read in the book complete particulars of our $1,000.00 poultry growers’ cash prize contest— 
open to everyone—for the best reports of actual experiences in raising poultry for profit under 


local conditions. 


It pictures and describes the world’s standard 


Incubators and Brooders 


and tells why these are by far the largest sellers 


A Rae ia 


to people who know—why their use is practically 


unzversal on the world’s largest poultry plants, by 


leading fanciers, at principal Government Experi- 
ment Stations and Agricultural Colleges. 


But be sure to send for the book. 


Itis free, and 


it is most valuable to everyone who is thinking of 
inceasing his or her income in an easy and pleasant 





way. Write for your copy now—‘oday. Address 


Cyphers Incubator Company 
Dept. 52 Home Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branch Stores and Warehouses: 
NEW YORK CITY. 23 Barclay St.; BOSTON, MASS., 12-14 
Canal St; CHICAGO, ILL., 340-344 N. Clark St.; KANSAS 
CITY, MO.; 317-319 Southwest Bivd.; OAKLAND, CAL., 
1569 Broadway; LONDON, ENG, 123 Finsbury Pavement 


Substantial, Fireproof, 
Dependable 
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Quality Trees in Surplus 


Plum Trees 


Plant Plum Trees in your garden, poultry yard and orchard. Plums 
and prunes are indispensable for the home garden. Many people prefer 
plum canned to any other fruit. What is better to eat than a big, ripe, 
delicious Plum? In the poultry yard Plum Trees give the shade which 
is needed and the chickens eat the fruit which drops. Plum trees bear 
abundantly in the poultry yard because of the rich fertilization. 

In the cities the housewives are not able to buy the amount of Prunes 
and Plums they need for 
canning. Fruit growers are 
not growing enough plums. 
Plant a plum orchard and 
you will reap a good profit 
in a few years. 

BEST VARIETIES OF 
PLUM TREES 


Abundance Moore’s Arctic 

Bradshaw Niagara 

Burbank Red June 

Climax Reine Claude 

Coe’s Golden Shipper’s Pride 
Drop Shiro 


German Prune Shropshire Damson 
Grand Duke Thanksgiving Prune 
Gueii Wickson 

Imper’! Gage Yellow Egg 
Lombard York State Prune 


Dwart Pear 


Our president planted a row of Dwarf Pear Trees in his garden 
twelve years ago. The trees were planted three feet apart and 
extended across his vegetable garden. 
These little Pear Trees thrived amazingly 
and have borne bountiful crops of excel- 

Jent fruit each year. The blossoms 

in the spring attracted much atten- 
tion. The advantage of Dwarf trees is 
first that you can plant them 
closer together because of their 
dwarf character. Second, the 
excellent quality of fruit which 
Dwarf Trees bear is easily picked 
while standing on the ground. 

Plant Dwarf Pear Trees this 













spring. 
BEST VARIETIES OF DWARF 
PEAR TREES 

Anjou Lawrence 
Bartlett Louis Bonne 
Clapp’s Favorite Seckel 
Duchess Vermont Beauty 
Flemish Beauty Wilder Early 
7ans Worden Seckel 
Kieffer 


Cherry Trees 


Cherry trees will produce six tons or. twelve thousand pounds of fruit 
which will sell at five cents per pound. This equals $600.00 per acre. 
There is big money in growing cherries. 

BEST VARIETIES OF CHERRY TREES 
Duke and Morello Type—(Sour) Hearts and Bigarreaus Type—(Sweet) 


Dyehouse May Duke Bing Napoleon 

Early Richmond Montmorency Centennial Schmidt's Bigarreau 

English Morello Ostheim Governor Wood Windsor 

Late Duke livet ate abe Tartarian Yellow Spanish 
ambert 


SPECIAL 


We have a surplus in some of the best varieties Apple, Peach, 
Standard Pear, Quince Trees, Currants, Raspberries, Grapes, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries, Strawberries, Garden Roots, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines. 


Send us a list of what you want 
to plant, giving the number desired 
of each variety, and we will make 
you special prices. We can make 
you very low prices on the varie- 
ties we have in surplus. 


Our 1912 Catalogue contains full description and prices of all kinds of 
fruit trees, plants and vines. Also ornamental trees and shrubs. GET 
OUR CATALOG AT ONCE, IT IS FREE. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Box 91 Rochester, N. Y. 


Clark of Florida. 

The appropriation for the agricul- 
tural department being under consid- 
eration in the house, says the Post Ex- 
press of Rochester, N. Y.; Congressman 
Clark, of Florida, made the blistering 
contribution to the subject always to 
be looked for when the spirit moves 
him to say his fearless say. It costs 
the treasury department $15,000, he 
asserts, to disburse 117 millions; while 
it costs the department of agriculture 
$114,000 to disburse 21 millions; and 
of these twenty-one millions not 5 are 
expended for the benefit of the farmer. 
The department is beclerked to suffoca- 
tion, has a legal establishment large 
enough to run the department of justice; 
has clerks galore, law clerks and every 
kind of clerk on the face of the earth; 
such swarms of them that if one real, 
genuine, double-jointed American farmer 
went into one of its rooms he might 
step om a dozen spider-legged super- 
numeries if he didn’t watch out. That 
man is no true friend of the farmer, 
exclaimed this dauntless Southern, who 
sees without protest the millions appro- 
priated for agriculture going to pamper a 
lot of red-necktied, yellow-shoed dudes 
who ride about in motor cars. ‘The 
fellow wearing brogan shoes and pulling 
a bell cord over a flop-eared mule, is the 
man I stand for, the horny-handed, one- 
gallus toiler who swinks and sweats from 
daylight until dark.” 

Some vast constituencies may be in- 
articulate in the nation’s capital, but 
Clark, of Alachua, nobly voices his. 
The longest congressional district on 
the footstool with its string of tan- 
dem counties fringing 500 miles of sea 
from the Suwannee river to Saddle- 
bunch Keys has a representative who 
knows its needs. Every cracker farmer 
along that interminable coast and every 
leathery oyster-shucker on the last, 
least lump of coral that looks across to 
Cuba, can feel the great heart of his con- 
gressman throbbing in sympathy, and 
know that whoever else may cringe before 
bureaucracies, Clark, with his double- 
tang tongue, is on the job, as quick to 
singe the whiskers of a secretary of agri- 
culture or cauterize the cuticle of a mighty 
bureau chief as to pounce@ipon the puniest 
departmental clerk. 














—O- 
A Plausible Explanation. 

‘Why do they call Washington the city 
of magnificent distances?”’ 

‘‘Because,’”’ answered the disappointed 
office-seeker, ‘‘it is such a long way be- 
tween what you go after and what you get.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Old Weather Prophecy. 


“Tf Christmas Day on Monday be. 

A great winter that year you'll see. 

And full of winds, both loud and shrill. 

But in summer, truth to tell, 

High winds shall there be and strong, 

Full of tempests lasting long, 

While battles they shall multiply, 

And great plenty of beasts shall die.”’ 
—Exchange. 


_——0-———- . 
Fruits By the Roadside. 


The province of Hanover, Germany, 
owns more than 175,000 fruit-trees planted 
along the sides of more than 1,900 miles of 
highways. There are pear, cherry, plum 
and apple trees. Apples are the most 
numerous, and give, upon the whole, 
the best returns. 

The planting of trees began in the early 
part of the last century. Those which 
are too old to be of service are being 
replaced. But a large part of the high- 
ways thus utilized as orchards have 
bean constructed since 1870. The gross 
income from these trees has reached nearly 
$40,000 in a season. The maintenance 
costs about half the average product, 
which is a little over twelve and one-half 
cents per tree. 

















Ne eee 
American Butter and Eggs Shipped 
To Canada. 
Sixty-three tubs of butter, valued at 
$1,075, and 600 dozen eggs, valued at 
$204, were shipped from Detroit through 
Windsor on February 24, to alarge Toron- 
to wholesale firm. The scarcity of butter 








| temple at Metapont and also the statue 


and eggs in western Canada has compelled 
the large firms to cross the border for 
their produce. The ‘Canadian customs 
tariff is 4 cents per pound on butter and 
3 cents per dozen on eggs brought in from 
the United States, says Harry A. Conant, 
Windsor, Ontario Consul. 
eo 
Value of the Grape. 

It is estimated that the by-products 
of the present grape production of the 
United States of $15,000,000, if utilized, 
would mean an additional earning of 
about $1,500,000. 

Then the wood and branches of the vine 
are used in the manufacture of furniture, 
baskets and rustic work. 

The wood is said to be of the most 
durable nature and very beautiful in 
its texture. The columns of Juno’s 

















Appolonium were made 











of Jupiter at 


a 
from grape wood, says Californi : 
—. + f _— 

he great doors at the Ravenn 
dral are made of vine planks, pe 
which are 12 feet long and 15 inches broad 

Aside from their economic value 
vines are often cultivated for puref! 
ornamental purposes, owing to thee. 
beautiful foliage and the rich coloratj ; 
they assume; the shade they afford an 
their hardihood and longevity. 

The vine is one of the few plants that 
can be conveniently grown in Cities 9 
towns, either as bushes or for making 
delightful arbors, that not only beautif. 
the home but furnish cooling shade a 
luscious fruit. 

The grape is the poor man’s fruit 
especially one who has only a house 
lot of the smallest possible dimensions 
He can plant vines beside his cottag. 
and the roots will extend and profitable 
occupy every inch of ground underneath 
it and from that small space produce ql 
the fruit his family can consume, while 
the vines afford shade and protection and 
add beauty to his little home, occupyin 
little space, either above or below the 
ground, to interfere with other interests 
and producing more fruit in less time and 
with less labor and attention than anything 
that was ever planted. 

The grapevine is everybody’s friend, 





o-—--—- 
_ “What makes you think the 
is going to be a great politician?” 
the young mother, anxiously. 

“T’ll tell you,” answered the young 
father, confidently, ‘he can say more 
things that sound well and mean nothing 
at all than any kid I ever saw.’’—Cleye. 
land Plain Dealer. 
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Mexico’s Great Land Owner. 


The greatest land owner in Mexico ig 
General Luis Terrazas of Chihuahua 
who is eredited with 17,000,000 acres 
while his son-in-law, Enrique Creel, 
has 5,000,000 more. In Texas it is be- 
lieved that they are being punished for 
resistance to the recent political up. 
heavel by a governmental order to fence 
their property at once. If it were all in 
a single compact piece it would make 
a snug property of 190 miles square, and 
to fence it with four strands would take 
a trifle over 3,000 miles of wire, or enough 
to stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
But as a matter of fact the land is divided 
into many widely separated tracts, the 
fencing of some of which, on account of 
the remoteness of timber for posts, would 
cost more than the property is worth. It 
will require the largest order for barbed 
wire ever given, and the fence would haye 
about 66,000,000 barbs.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 





Cor---- 
Calm But Not Collected. 

a Casey calm and col- 
lected when the boiler explosion oe- 
curred? 

Citizen—Well, he was calm, all right; 
but they never did get him quite col- 
lected.—Exchange. 


—_—_—_O— 

Heavy hair that is difficult to dry in 
cold weather can be nicely shampooed 
with corn meal. Sift the meal and heat 
very hot in oven. Rub the hair from the 
scalp out, not rubbing the meal into the 
roots;brushandshake. The hair becomes 
fluffy and clean with little trouble.—Ex. 


SAL ATTN 
Why, life for all that life can be 

Is purpose—and when men let flee 
The purpose of their toil, thei art, 
They miss the very heart of heart, 
The burning flam2, the deathless light, 
The day that riseth out of night 

To kiss earth’s shadow with the sun 
Of things to do and wars unwon, 


There must be purpose or we die; 
There must be purpose, or good-by 
To manhood in its high estate 

Of morning at the beauteous gate 
Of effort and renown and worth; 
The seasons of the rolling eaith 
Are in it, and the stars, the dawn 
Are born with all its light thereon. 





First call for spinach. 





Our lives are in the darkness still, 
The tumult and the din 
Of warfare and of strife until 
They catch the light within. 
This outer glory has its use, 
But that which is most high 
Is the immortal radiance 
Which floods the inner eye. 





Joey says inner pie. 


_—_—_—0O--_--__-_—- 
He—Still without work? 
She—No, I’m out of deep water now: 
I’ve got a position as a beautiful diving 
Venus.—Satire. 


“T shall not run for office,” said the 





eminent statesman, ‘‘unless there is 3? 
ov2rwhelming popular demand for me. 


“Well?” 
“Tt is now up to me to get oe and 


create that overwhelming demand. ~ 
Washington Star. 
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The Fruit Plantation—Sod 
Or Tillage. 
-. ig an old question, this contro- 

The nether sod or tillage is better for 
remy shard. Plantations will be cited 
. rove either case, which really proves 
de poth. This is, for the orchard 
rich does better in sod, sod is the better. 
But it cannot be that both are equally 

d and if not, then we should discover 
erich is fundamentally better, and_ the 
Uber will thereby be the exception which 
’ roves the rule. Now, there have been 
julletins and expositions enough to show 
that liberal tillage is the better condition 
for the orchard and the man who cites 
jis plantation as an example of a contrary 
fact, cites only an isolated case and one 
which should be explained. He does not 
cite & principle. It is desirable that horses 
ie shod; yet there are circumstances 
in which it 1s better that they be barefoot, 
gays T- A. Tefft in The Indiana Farmer. 
“There now remains those cases in 
yhich the farmer believes that orchards 
do better in sod than in clean tillage. My 
ova opinion is, from an examination of 
hundreds of these instances that the 
geater part of such orchards thrive in 
spite of the sod, not because of it. It is 
yery rare that the farmer has made com- 
gisons of the two methods side by side. 
if he has made any comparisons of the 
two methods, it has been from his planta- 
tion and his neighbors’; but the two are 
often not comparable, being on different 
sites, soils, and of different varieties. Be- 
cause an orchard does well in sod, does 
not prove that it might not do better in 
tillage. y as : 

There are many instances in which 
the orchardist has tried tillage and has 
found it to be unsatisfactory. In the 
greater number of such cases, the tillage 
was begun too late in the life of the plan- 
tation to yield good results, the habit of 
the tree had already been established and 
the shallow-root systems had been formed. 

Everyone knows that sod is not good 
for strawberries, grapes, potatoes, corn, 
wheat or raspberries; the presumption 
is, therefore, that it is not good for apples 
or quinces. But apples, quinces and 
pears are tough and it is surprising what 
little harm sod can do them when the 
land is good. 

I am convinced that it will not yet 
py to add commercial fertilizers to 
the general run of fruit plantations. 
The tillage and other treatment are 
not good enough to wérrant the extra 
expense. That is, the produce is not 
of sufficient value to pay for any extra 
investment; and the land and _ trees 
are in such poor condition that the mere 
addition of fertilizer will be of little 
avail. But the better the tillage and 
the better the crops, the more it will pay, 
asa rule, to add fertilizers; the better a 
thing is, the more it will pay to give extra 
care and treatment. The heavier an 
orchard bears, in its youth, the greater is 
the presumption that it will need good 
care and fertilizing in its old age. 

0O---- 


Intensive Strawberry Growing. 


I believe in the strawberry. I believe 
in it as a commercial proposition. For 
quick returns and good returns, I know 
of nothing that is surer or better. It is 
not only a good crop for the grower but 
for the entire community; it is a profitable 
crop and an interesting one, and the closer 
you study, the closer you observe the 
growth, habits and development of. the 
plant and fruit the more fascinated and 
interested you become. 

We are drifting rapidly towards in- 
tensive strawberry growing; more and 
better berries and more money per acre 
swanted, It is not necessary to sacrifice 
quantity for quality but produce both 
quantity and quality, and you will then 
egin to solve the problem of intensive 
culture. The things most essential for 
the accomplishment of this are proper 
fertilization, thorough cultivation and 
well-bred plants. 

There are many ways and methods 
which fertilizing may be done. I would 
advise sowing stock peas on the land the 
Previous year, and ploughing under when 
peas are about matured. This will give 
the soil the usually much needed humus. 
After the land is broken a heavy applica- 
tion of well-rotted stable manure should 

thoroughly mixed with the soil. This 
would be all done in September or October, 
ind after thoroughly rolling and dragging 
the land, would leave it in this condition 
until spring. I would not advise rebreak- 
ing the land in the spring, but would 
plant just as early as you can get on the 
aad alter danger of severe winter weather 
: over, I prefer to plant very early and 
ra firm soil; would prefer early planting 
oany reworking you could give the land, 
id would plant’ long before the land 
Would be dry enough to rework. 

© strawberry can be bred up and 
ently improved by careful and proper 
of — of plants, and by a continuation 
lal § method a variety will not only 
iattain the original vigor and product- 
soeea but will improve. A selection of 
}> st from the best year after year will 
‘omplish much, Plants thus well bred 


fandling 





with proper fertilization and thorough | 


cultivation will greatly increase the earn- 
ing power of the strawberry.—W. W. T., 
in The Indiana Farmer. 

———<$o——— 

Professor Pratt of Haverford college 
tells the American Society of Natura- 
lists that the world has 505,000 known 
species of animal life, of which 360,000 are 
insects. There are men whom some 
thought on zoology has led to the conclu- 
sion that forms of insect life, so different 
from any others as to*be absolutely new to 
earth, are continually appearing. Chang- 
ing conditions bring old species into 
sudden-prominence, and if unique species 
are not produced from time to time, wh 
not? Has nature outlived her productive 
capacity? 








Karl Schumfter evidently knows how to grow 
pears on young trees. He is one of our New York 
state subscribers. 





The Spice of Life. 
Give and Take.—Howell—‘‘Does 
take things philosophically?” 
Powell—“‘Yes; but he doesn’t part 
with them philosophically.’—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


From Bucket to Brush.—She (in art 
museum)—‘‘They say that famous marine 
artist was once a plain farmer’s boy. I 
wonder where he developed his talent?’’ 

He—‘‘Probably drawing water on the 
farm.—Boston Transcript. 
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Before Hostilities Began—‘“‘I hope your 
novel ends happily?’ 

“Indeed it does. It ends in the mar- 
riage of the heroine and hero; does not go 
into their married life at all.’-—Houston 
Post. 

Not for His.—Rich Man—‘‘Would you 
love my daughter just as much if she had 
no money?” 

Suitor—‘‘Why, certainly!” 

Rich Man—“‘That’s sufficient. I don’t 
want any idiots in this family.’’—Chicago 
News. 





Terrible Accident to Chaos.—Talley- 
rand’s conservatism was summed up by a 
witty compatriot, Paul de Courrier, who 
deciared that if Talleyrand had been pres- 
ent at the creation, he would have ex- 
claimed: ‘Good gracious! Chaos will 
be destroyed!’’—San Francisco Argonaut. 





Automatic.—Pius the Ninth was not 
without a certain sense of humor. One 
day, while sitting for his portrait to Healy, 
the painter, speaking of a monk who had 
left the church and married, he observed, 
not without malice: ‘‘He has taken his 
punishment into his own hands.’’—San 
Francisco Argonaut. 

To wash soiled dress shields, lay them 
on a board or table, soiled side up, and 
give a thorough scrubbing with a stiff 
brush and any good laundry soap with 
plenty of luke-warm water. Hold under 
the faucet until completely rinsed. Do 
not squeeze, but hang each dripping 
piece on the line until dry.—S. Virginia 
Levis. 








So long as we love, we serve; so long 
as we are loved by others I would almost 
say we are indispensable, and no man is 
useless while he has a friend.—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
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Hours Are Dollars—Save Them 


ITH an International auto wagon, you can do all your road 
work and light hauling in one-half the time, and at less cost 
than with horses. You can save hours in taking your produce to 
the market or railroad station—save hours in going to mill or creamery. 


It Will Pay You ( 
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to keep your horses in the field and have an International auto wagon do 
your road work. Itis always ready, winter or summer, rain or snine. 
Sand, steep hills, snow, and mud are no obstacles, It is built 
to meet these conditions, and it does. With the addition of 
an extra seat and top, the International auto wagon is 
converted into a comfortable and roomy pleasure vehicle. 

All we ask is an opportunity to show you that this car 
will make good—that it will haul your produce, and meet 
the road conditions in yoursection, no matter what they may 
be. A postal will bring catalogue and full information. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
109Harvester Building are Chicago USA 


IHC Service Bureau 
The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, 
the best information obtainable on better farming. If you have 
any worthy queStions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irri- 
gation, fertilizer, etc,, make your inquiries specific and send them 
to 1HC Service Bureau, Harvester Building, Chicago, U.S. 
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Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam.,12}4 inches long. One man or boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
process. No tamping or use of pallets. This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- § 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
You can do the same. Save cost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect 
tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 


levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 
FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE Co., » Box 107, ST. JOHNS, MICH, 







































@* Suppose Your Roof was 
a Slab of Stone! 


You wouldn't think of putting coating or 
gravcl on it to water-proof and preserve it. 
lad Yeu worlcn’t worry about it rotting, rusting, 

Ne drying out, melting or deteriorating inany way. 

VW And you wouldn't be alarmed 

if sparks or burning embers 

from a fire next door fell on 
your roof. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is prac- 
tically such a s/one roofing. It 
consists of layer on layer of 
Asbestos (stone) Felt securely 
cemented together with Trini- 
dad Lake Asphalt—two inde- 
structible minerals. 


is practically indestructible. This is proven by the fact that it is still in 
good condition on many buildings where it has been in service for more 
than a quarter century without coating, gravel or repairs. 

It has withstood the fierce flames of a plumber’s blow-torch for nearly 
an hour without injury or without the boards to which it was nailed being 
even scorched. Pa 

Half a century of roofing experience and our positive guarantee of 
satisfaction are behind J-I Asbestos Roofing. j 

This roofing is suitable for all kinds of buildings in any climate. 

Your dealer sells J-M Asbestos Roofing—if not, send your order to our 


nearest Branch. 
Sample of Asbestos Rock, FREE 


We want to send you a sample of the odd rock from which this roofing is made. 
Simply write our paced tee house on a postal and ask for a piece of crude Asbestos and 





Book No, 1135 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
7% Asbestos Roofings, Packi 
Mapuauets Poke: S58§3T0S Eicoscal Supptes, Hie. 
Baltimore Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New ogg Packet oy a 


‘on Milwaukee New 
Buffalo allas Kansas City Minneapolis aha San Francisco 
For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg. Man. Vancouver, B.C. 
taal 


leveland Indianapolis 
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Ele ctric 


The Only Wagon for 
Fruit Growers 


There’s a handiness and convenience about 
it that’s impossible in high-wheeled wagons. 
Why lift filled boxes, barrels, bas- 
kets and crates high into the air, 

only to lift them down again? 


Get the Handy Wagon Habit 


The low down Electric me fl one isgreat 
for small fruit growers, great inthe orchard. 
You can drive under trees where limbs are 
low without knocking the fruit off. Drive 
aroundand cog eer youcan’tgowith high 
wagons. Saves half the hard work at spray- 
ing time, at fertilizing, in hauling trash, etc. 


Broad tires do not cut irto and 
rut soft ground. Make draft light. 
Steel wheels carry any load Never 


any drying apart or tire setting. 


Let us send you a book free to show you 
why you should have an Electric Handy 
Wagon. Suited to all farm hauling; a 
labor saver everywhere. Address 











ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box 24, Quincy, Ill. 
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PLASTERS 


Rheumatism in Shoulder 
can be relieved and cured 
by them. Also invaluable for 
Pains, Stiffness or Soreness 
of joints or muscles. 

Apply Wherever There Is Pain. 





Constipation, Biliousness, Indigestion, etc. 


Brandreths Pills 
Entirely Vegetable. 
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i Sewing Leather 








Agents Wanted 





81: HERMON ST. WORCESTER, MASS. 
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NOZZLES 1 FITTINGS, ETC. 
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In order to get good results from spraying 
you wi!] need good Spray Pumps and acces- 
sories. You can find in the Myers Line the 
best Spray Pumps, Nozz'es, ete.in the market. 
Something for every need. 

Ask your dealer or write us. 


F. E. MYERS &@ BRO. 
150 Orange St., Ashland, O. 











When you write advertisers 
Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Outlook for Tree Fruits. 

The pr:sent apple crop was not a very 
large one. It was fairly well distributed 
thioughout the various sections, and 
nearly all consumers have had a chance to 
buy apples throughout the season. Yet 
there — been signs all along that the 
ey ee eg ample. The markets 
have been dull all winte: notwithstanding 
the decided relief afforded by the export 
trade. At times it looked as if any great 
increase in supply would cause a break in 
prices. Now the outlook is for sale of the 
rest of the crop without trouble, but it 
seems plain that with very many more 
apples to be sold, prices would have been 
forced down to clear out the markets. 

It has been many years since the whole 
country has produced a full crop. Since 
then the population has incieased, likewise 
the planting of apple trees. W henever we 
get a full crop the outlook would be for 
low prices. There is no reason for dis- 
trust of the future. The skilful orchard- 
ist has learned to raise apples every year, 
and he can average a profit, even if the 
price goes very low once in aseries of years. 
The point to be made is that for some 
time to come average apple production is 
likely to increase faster than the demand. 
But with other tree fruits, peaches ex- 
cepted, there are no signs of a coming 
rapid increase of production. Hence the 
orchardist would do well to consider 
whether he should not let somebody else 
plant most of the apple trees and devete 
his attention to pears, plums, cherries 
and quinces, which are all profitable, but 
| which are not being boomed at present.— 
Am. Cultivator. 








Oo-—-—— 
Baldwins and Rhode Island Greenings 
constitut2 two-thirds of the present crop 
in New York State. The Russets are on 
the wane. McIntosh comes next to Bald- 
wins, Greenings and Spies. The pendu- 
lum is now swinging tow: ard planting two- 
year-old trees. Trees four, five or six 
years old are bearing a good share of fruit. 
Those of seven and eight years’ standing 
bear financial paying crops, and there 
are instances of four and_ five-year-old 
orchaids doing the same. Fifty or sixty 
per cent. of our orchards are under good W 
cultivation today. By that I mean fall 
plowing and other up-to-date methods. 
The Geneva mixture is doing splendidly 
as a cover crop. One thing we eastern 
growers are up against is that we pay too 
little attention to |honest packing. It is 
the honest pack that will eventually win 
out. There should be co-operative fruit 
markets, and we should stand by the man- 
agement. Fruit farms sell for fiom $200 
to $250 an acre. There is no more elevating 
H. 





industry than fruit culture.—L. 
Tenny, Hilton, N. Y., From Am. Culti- 
vator. 





Laguahlilinings Vtee— Ale C. oO. Wright 
says that the grape vines he planted in 
1911 made a marvelous growth last year. 
His neighbors tell him that he ought to 
bury one of the long canes and let it take 
| root. 
C. A. Green’s reply: There is no dif- 
‘ficulty in doing as suggested above. If 
one of the canes or branches of almost any 
| grape is buried from four to six inches in 
| the soil it will take root at the point buried 
;and will form a new grape vine. If the 
| cane is ten feet long bury a portion of the 
|eane near its end, allowing the tip end of 
‘the cane to protect out of the ground. 
|The vine can’ be buried at any time be- 
tween now and next June. Roots will be 
formed on the parts buried during the 
summer. Next fall the vine can besevered 
from the parent and you will have a new 
grape vine with plenty of roots to sustain 
in New wood of the grape takes root much 
sooner than old wood. 


Ve 
| LABOR OF WOMAN THAT OF SLAVE. 


Industrially, She is Not Free, Says 
Dr. Coit. 

“T used to think it a fine situatien 
that there were so many women teachers 
|in America,’”’ the speaker went on, “but 

now that the skeleton has been removed, 
‘I find it is because great numbers of 
them receive less pay than men teachers. 

“When I say the word ‘slavery’ it 
has an intolerable sound, but slavery is 
an industrial term. When I was at a 
hotel in Washington, I learned that the 
waiters were white women instead of 
‘colored men because the women worked 
for less money and did the work better. 

“Every woman who marries in America 
makes virtually a double contract, a 
love contract and a labor contract. I 
maintain that a woman who rears child- 
|dren and cares for the home contributes 
to the welfare of the community as much 
jas any man. She has money if the man 
is disposed to give ic to her. The slave 
had his food and shelter but no fixed 
‘hours for work and no fixed pay. The 
status of a married woman is economily 

















that of a slave laborer rather than that 
of a free laborer. Family life would be 
infinitely better if in every marriage there 
was a douple contract, a love contract 
and a labor contract. When women 
vote it will be possible to have a certain 
amount fixed for her as a worker in the 
home. To-day she is only a slave laborer. 

“I maintain that the work of the 
mother is the greatest in the world. If 
there is one person who ought to be pro- 
tected and who ought to be provided for 
and be saved from anxiety as to how she 
is to be taken care of it is the prospective 
mother. If the husband dosen’t care 
for her, the state should. 

“There are situations in_ this world 
for which women are in no wise to blame 
but into them women and helpless chil- 
dren are thrust. Take, for instance, 
this recent strike in Lawrence. Were 
the women and children to blame for the 
situation? We should improve our laws 
until all legislation is focused toward the 
unborn child, that every one may be born 
into this world with strength, vigor and 
prospects for a normal existence.’ 

Dr. Coit read extracts from ancient 
literature wherein woman was described 
as a frivolous being. This idea in a 
modified form still existed, he said. 
Give woman substantial duties. and a 
free place in this world, and they de- 
velop as strong, useful characters as do 
men. 

“T mean that historically man has al- 
ways condemned woman. I mean he 
has never believed in her. The worst 
of all is that man being the stronger 
has taken the substantial things to 
himself. He has largely given woman 
the place she has. The meanest of all 
things is to drag one down, and then 
despise the one you have dragged down.” 

Among the questions put to Dr. Coit 
after his lecture was whether he con- 
sidered the man the head of the house. 

“T can give a splendid address after 
a talk with my wife,” he said, smilingly: 
“Not that she is back of me, but there 
is something about the masculine and the 
feminine mind that when they come in 
contact there is stimulation. In this 

ay the two blend, and you can’t tell 
which is the head. The ideal situation 
for the family is that the masculine and 
the feminine mind should co-operate. 





ne 
Snow and Winter Wheat. 

The extent to which man is still sub- 
ject to the influence of the elements is 
again illustrated by the statement in 
the news columns that the widespread 
snowfall over the vast territory between 
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the Great Salt Lake, in Utah, and the 
western slope of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains and from the Canadian border to 
Oklahoma assures the best crop pros- 
pects known in the West for several 
years. The farmers throughout all that 
great region prepared their fields for 
winter wheat to such extent as they 
considered practical. When they had 
done their part, there was nothing left 
but to take the chances of the season. 
Now has come the second heavy snow- 
fall of the winter, and this gives them 
promise of a good crop, other things 
proving to be favorable also. It is 
stated that the condition of the winter 
wheat is rendered ideal, the wheat be- 
ing protected by the snow and all the 
Western country being assured of suffi- 
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cient water when the snow melts. It 
is good news—and yet, presumably the 
average American housekeeper will know 
but little difference next year. The 
price of wheat will be determined by 
the world’s needs and its ability to pay, 
and very likely the price of flour will 
remain at about the usual figure.—Man- 
chester Union. 


———_—-0----— 
Well Worth Quoting. . 
Life is a series of lessons, which must 
be lived to be understood.—R.W. Emerson. 
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to virtue. 
—Thomson. 





To know what you prefer, instead of 
humbly saying Amen to what the world 
tells you you ought to refer, is to have 
kept your soul alive.—Robert Louis Stev- 


facturer. 





PREPARE ror GRAFTING 


use only Trowbridge Grafting Wax, for 
sale by all leaaing Seedsmen, if your 
dealer cannot supply it, write the manu- 


WALTER E. CLARK, 


MILFORD, CONN. 
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It is better to be worn out with work 
in a thronged community than to perish 
of inaction in stagnant solitude.—Char- 
lotte Bronte. 





Let us reflect, that the highest part is 
pointed out by the pure ideal of those 
who look up to us, and who, if we tread 
less loftily, may never look so high again. 
—Hawthrone. 

One would rather hear some men talk 
about the vegetables thay had eaten than 
the books they had read. [hey put more 
real feeling into it.—I'rank Moore Colby. 
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Fruit Trees Are Now Being Success- 
fully Grown on Improved Land on 
"Long Island, N. Y. 

“Long Island was once noted for its 
many and productive orchards and for 
the very fine quality of their fruits. Of 
late years. these orchards have gone to 
decay, and though neglect have practic- 
ally gone out. The San Jose scale and 
other insects have attacked the trees, 
and with little or no care or attention | 
viven, the trees are dead and gone. 
“There are 300,000 acres of land in the 
ventral section of Long Island wich 
can easily be cleared up and put under 
cultivation. A man of grit, and who is 
progressive and up to date, can get this 
land into a paying condition. He can 
rise potatoes, cauliflower, tomatoes, 
cucumbers and the standard vegetables 
which are always in demand in the great 
oheverywhere on the Island evidence of 
decay is met and but few young orch- 
ards have been planted. In these orch- 
ards on so-called’ waste land recently 
improved, the trees show a degree of thrift 
and vigor that cannot be exceeded in 
any portion of the United States. The 
irees were planted but four years ago 
and are producing some excellent apples, 
and the present year heavy crops of 
peaches and plums. All varieties, and 
especially the apple trees, have most 
luxurious growth, the wood of which is 
dean and bright, showing great vigor 
and strong and well-developed, matured 
buds, for a crop next year. 

“Apple trees, two years planted, meas- 


But then, so do canal boats. 


who never go fishing. 


advice. 
——_$—————— 
The Demand for Original Thought. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Calvin Forbes, Mich. 

Tradition leads the world. We think 
what has been thought, we believe what 
has been believed, we do what has been 
done for centuries. How slow is the 
world to shake off the habits and customs 
of the forefathers. 

What would be the situation could we 
forget all teachings, close our eves to 
what has been done, and start with a 
clean slate? 

Probably the first thought would be, 
what are we going to eat, for we are born 
hungry—a cl2an appetite would doubtless 
demand clean food—and with the abun- 
dance of clean cereals, the delicious fruit 
and vegetables, who if any would think 
of going out to take the dear life of a 
fellow creature, that we might eat its 
carcas, and drink its blood? 

Could any man who possessed a generous 
and loving heart be driven to murder the 
petted animal made sleek and fat by the 
gifts of his own hand that he might satisfy 
the demand for food? No, he would al- 


gi 


Many a man carries things with a high thought substance that has been handed 
hand who never played poker in his life. down for a hundred generations? Won't 
Great minds flow in the same. channel. 


At the same time, lots of men are liars 
’ 


You can flatter any man by asking his 





in apple production, excelling all other 
counties of the United States. The Hood 
River valley in O1egon and the Wenatchee 
valley in Washington are known the world 
over for their fruits, but the Rochester 
bulletin asserts that these are small and 
unimportant places when compared with 
the great fruit districts in this vicinity."’ 
This, perhaps, will be news to some of the 
citizens of Rochester. Unquestionably it 
will be so to a large part of the outside 
world, a fact which illustrates the value 

of such publicity. 
0 

Lime Wash Repels Rabbits. 

A lime wash which has been found 
2a good protection for trees against rab- 
bits is simply to wet enough unslacked 
lime to the point of consistency, add a 
little carbolie acid to the substance and 
paint the trunks of the orchard trees.— 
Fruit and Flowers. 

__-CO- O 
Proverbs and Phrases. 

Life is like patchwork; every day there 
is afresh bit tobe put on. Wemust under- 
stand more correctly how to fit in better 
day by day the bits needed in repairing 
this patchwork life of ours.—Platt. 


some one give them a hunch that they 
might be awakened out of the old into 
the new? 

Some thirty years ago I heard a man say 
that he had not eaten meat for a good 
many years, that he was a vegetarian, 
and [ said to myself, well, there is another 
crank; but, sixteen years ago something 
aroused me from my slumbers on the 
flesh eating question, and after giving 
the subject a thorough shaking up, | 
quit, and have not tasted it since that 
time. 

Most men are human; they want to do 
the rizht thing; but are so glued to the 
old thought that they cannot, or will not 
tear themselves away. They tell me that 
when a man is crazy, he does not know it, 
and I will add, that when a man is asleep, 
he does not know it cither. 

How many who read this will open the 
eyes of their mentality, long enough to 
catch a glimpse of the truth, and let the 
generous and humane side of their lives 
expand, until the world, as well as them- 
selves, shall feel the influence of their 
new vision. 
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Every growing city must feed its in- 
creasing population. Every city, there- 
fore, should be concerned in the progress 
and development of the rural regions 
which surround it. * * * 

In furtherance of the design the Cham- 
ber of Commerce will issue bulletins from 
time to time calling attention to the piod- 
ucts of neighboring counties. A bulletin sara 


Whence, except from out of Heaven, 
Are the molds of greatness given, 
And the beautiful creations, 
And the song-like visitations, 
Of high thoughts, wherewith we borrow 
Grandeur out of love and sorrow. 
—F. Faber. 


ure three feet six inches. Several planted 
in the spring of 1911 show a growth of 
three feet three inches and four feet five 
inches. : 

“In the last decade there are evidences 
of marked improvement in the agricultural 
section of Long Island. The soil in some 
instances is being turned up to greater 
depth, more good clover and grass fields 
are seen, better buildings and more thrift 
and prosperity are in evidence. There 
is no good reason why more milk shoul: 
not be produced on the Island to meet 
thelarge demand of its growing population. 
It is not 2 sound, economic proposition 
that obliges a vast number of consumers 
to obtain their milk supply three hundred 
miles away, at an unnecessary cost and 
in a necessarily deteriorated condition.” 

3,000 for 1.—This is certainly big re- 
turns on a@ small investment and repre- 
sents an English woman’s work. 

One grain of wheat was planted and 
carefully tended. 85 stalks were produced | 
which carried 20 very large heads of wheat, | 
i) medium and 15 small heads, the 70 
better heads yielded 4 ounces or 3,000 
grains of wheat. 

I know full well some one is saying every 
body ceuldn’t do it. Of course not. 
Some folks wouldn’t get the original grain 
back, some would get 4 or 5 measly heads 
and others there are who could far exceed 
this sample of how gloriously Nature 
helps those who help themselves. | 

The attention of President Ralph 
Peters, of the Long Island Railroad, was 
called to the visit of the western Govern- 
ors to New York, when he was asked if 
he thought it was necessary to go to the 
far West to experiment in agriculture, 
and if there were not abundant opportun- 
ities in the East and particularly on 
Long Island. Mr. Peters agreed that it! 
had been clearly demonstrated — that | 
there was plenty of good land obtainable | 
on Tong Island and that the so-called | 
waste lund was capable of cultivation 
and that it could be made to bring forth 
abundant crops.—Long Island Agrono- 
mst, A Monthly Record of Facts, Medford, 
Long Island, New York. 
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Musings of the Gentle Cynic. 

The truth of the saying that time is 
houey seems to be borne out by the way 
people squander it. i 








Whipping a boy to make him go to 
Sunday school is a good bit like beating 
the devil around the stump. 





You can place a man on a pedestal, 
ut you can’t keep him there. 
It is very often the 


juice of the grape 
that makes . sd 


a fellow feel seedy. 

M hen 2 man trades a bank account for 
ee would you say that a fair ex- 
thange was no robbery? 

The chronic borrower is always looking 
or an encore. 





* the love of other people’s mone} 
at is the root of all evil. 


Pi nary of us think twice before we speak, 
¥ to say something worse. 


The worst 


: thing about an obs » is) 
that it is ng ab in obstacle is 


always in the way. 


; rer people are too lazy to work on the 
Mpathy of their friends. 





lately issued is devoted to ‘*Genesee Valley 
Fruits,’ in which especial attention is di- 
rected to Monroe county, said to rank first 


most give his own life before he would 
perform the revolting act, had it not 
been the custom for ages. 

lor thousands of years men have been 


matter. 


Marriage to a woman is a very serious 
In fact it is almost as serious as 
remaining an old maid. 





killing each other—some for the purpose 
of devouring the flesh of their victims— 
others for financial and material gain, 
that they might be better able to procure 
the means of sustenance through other 
sources. 

But for the teachings of four thousand 
years what Christ loving nation could 
send their well equipped fleet to meet a 
weaker one sending every craft to the 
bottom of the sea drowning every soul | 
on board and claim the glory and honor | 
of civilization, while the cries of the} 
friendless and fatherless can be heard in 
the distant land. 

Why don’t men think? Is it because 
it is easier to drift along and use the same 
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because 


cares and worries of every-day life. 
ause 


standing of the masterpieces of the great composers such as you 
can acquire in no other way. 

because 
the Victor-Victrola places at your command the services of the 
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because 
the Victor-Victrola is universally recognized as the world’s greatest 
musical instrument, occupies a place of honor in homes of wealth 
and culture everywhere, and has awakened millions to a proper 
appreciation of music. 
use 
with Victor-Victrolas ranging in prices from $15 to $200 and 
Victors from $10 fo $100 no home can afford to be without one of 
these wonderful instruments. 

because 
any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the Victor-Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., 11th & Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. ® 
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Every home should have a Victor-Victrola 


this instrument satisfies the love of music that is born in every one of us; touches the heart 
strings and develops the emotional part of our nature; freshens the tired mind and lightens the 


the Victor-Victrola brings to you the best music of all the world and gives you a complete under- 
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We manufacture S: Pumps for every 
need from the small nd and bucket 
pumps to the large power outfits. 

Send for catalog and prices of 
Pumps, Hay Tools and Barn Door Hangers 
F. E. MYERS G BRO. 
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When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


“A GOOD GARDEN MAKES 
A GOOD TABLE” 


Certainly no class of people should enjoy a more 
bountifuhy supplied table than the farmer. If his 
garden is good, he ‘sets a good table. 
his stomach pays te bill, and we fear too many 
stomachs are settling unjust accounts. 

The possibilities of the garden are unlimited.— 





except by ourselves; that is, by how we direct our | 
Too frequently our gardens receive no | 
Work in many instances is | 


energy. 
particular attention. 
never definitely planned. It is put off from day to 
day, waiting, as an odd job, to be cared for when 
there is nothing else to do; and those times are 
seldom found on farms today. 


fully the value of the home garden, as a source of 
profit, saving, and a means of better living. 
Perhaps, if every farmer made a more careful 
study of garden implements and had modern, easy 
working tools, he would take more interest in his 
garden. This question of the tools—the planter, 
the rake, the hoe, the cultivator, the sprayer, etc. 
needs more thorough study. Too many gardeners, 
farm gardeners, do not realize what the proper tools 
ean do for thei toward making the garden more 
profitable, more pleasani and produce better quality. 
Make your gardening easier and you will like it 
better. And you can only make it easier by using 
the best tools. Maybe you don’t know what there 
really is for you in the way of garden tools. You 
should investigate modern gardening implements. 


Their cost need not prevent your owning them, for | 


most of them will pay for themselves each year. 
We can not urge our readers too strongly, no 

matter what kind of garden they have, to get 

familiar with modern tovls. Bateman M'f’g Co., 


Box 1602, Grenloch, N. J. will gladiy send youtheir 
ve 


garden tool booklets. Write them. They 
tools for many purposes, big and small; also sprayers. 
They can ‘‘fit you.” 


Make’25 to ‘50 Weekly! 


seling the Automatic Combination Tool in 
ur home county. A Fence Builder’s TOO, 
t Puller, Lifting — Vice, Wrench, etc. 
Farmers, Teamsters, in Factories, 





Used by 
Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24Ibs. Capacity 3 


tons. Noexperience necessary. Freeinstruc- 
tion, Write for special offer to live agents. 
Send no money. Name county where you live, 
AUTOMATIC JACK COMPANY 
Box 127 Bloom 


eld, ind. 
When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SAVING MONEY ON 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


Those of our readers who are planning to build 
this spring and summer should begin now to in- 
vestigate the prices on building material. A little 
time spent in carefully figuring on the cost of the 
lumber and millwork you will require may easily 
save you several hundred dollars. 

It is no longer necessary to pay the high prices 
demanded by local lumber dealers and_ planing 
mills. Thousands of farmers have learned that by 
dealing direct with the Gordon-Van Tine Company 
of 2803 Case St., Davenport, Iowa, they can actu- 
ally save 50 per cent. of the prices asked by the 
retail dealers. 

This concern has built up an enormous mail-order 
business by selling high-grade building material at 
wholesale prices, direct from mill to user. It is an 
unquestioned fact that the Gordon-Van Tine Com- 
pany has saved the public millions of dollars. 

They carry an enormous stock of doors, windows, 
mouldings, flooring, roofing, lumber, paints, and 
everything in the building material line. 

Their shipping facilities are so perfect and their 
stock is so complete that they can ship all the ma- 











terial for a house within 48 hours after the order | 


reaches Davenport. 

They guarantee quality, safe delivery and satis- 
faction or agree to refund the purchase price. 

A circular they have just issued shows pictures of 
a@ great many houses built from Gordon-Van Tinv 
materials, with letters from owners testifying to the 
big savings effected and the prompt and conscien- 
tious manner in which orders were filled. 


Better send a postal to the Gordon-Van Tine | 


Company for theirlatest catalog and circular showing 
‘*Homes of Satisfied Customers.” (182) 


IDERa; 
MACHINERY ‘“@ 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT = 
PRESS CO., 
347 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, 5. ¥. 









" Otherwise, | 


one season to another in seed. 


cubic foot of space in box. 


ete., often causing great damage in wet seasons. 
emedy.— 
mixture every two weeks. 
Rem 
rosette. 
square foot of area. 
of leaves; the young injure plants by sucking sap. 


Destroy eggs. Burn plants when crop is gathered. 


by insects. 2 
Remedy.—Spraying not helpful. 
(See under Cucumber.) 


Black-Leg.—Causes stems to rot at base. 
Remedy.—Plant seed from clean fields. 


fungus. 
Colorado Beetle.— 

possible. 
Remedy.—Same as for Colorado beetle. 





| proportions. 


Remove diseased plants. 
MUSKMELON 


Remedy.—Spray with arsenate of lead or Paris green. 


Scab.— Disfiguring black scabs render tubers unmarketable. 
| Remedy.—Soak seed Potatoes 1 hour in corrosive sublimate or 2 hours in formalin. 


TOMATO 
Leaf Blight.—Several fungous diseases cause spots on leaves and fruits; often called ‘‘rust."’ 


SPRAY CALENDAR 


(From Market Growers’ Journal, February 18, 1911.) 


BEAN 
Blight Bacteriosis.— Makes large dead spots on leaves. 
Remedy.—Rotate crops; use clean seed; burr plants from infested field after harvest. 
Pod. Spot.— Makes brown or black pits or scab on pods, stems, leaves and seed. 


Carried over from 


Remedy.—Select, for seed, pods free from disease; disinfect seed by soaking 2 hoursinammoniecal 
copper carbonate solution or by dipping them in Bordeaux mixture. 
they come up, again 10 days later, and when pods have set. 

Rust.—A foliage disease, producing reddish brown spots en both sides of leaves, 

Remedy.—Rotate crops and burn plants from infested fields after harvest. 

Weevil.—This insect attacks pod of growing plant and breeds in stored seed. 

Remedy.—Fumigate seed for 24 hours in tight box with carbon bisulphide, teaspoonful for every 
Keep fire away from fumes. 


CUCUMBER 


Leaf Blight or Rust.—Several fungous diseases cause dead spots on leaves of Cucumbers, Melons, 
Fruit fails to ripen perfectly. 
Practically all foliage diseases can be controlled by spraying with Bordeaux 


Spray plants with Bordeaux when 


Nematodes.—Microscopic worms that feed on roots of plants in greenhouse. 
edy.—Sterilize soil with steam; get special directions. ' 
Root Rot.—Often serious in greenhouse where Cucumbers follow Lettuce that has been affected with 


Remedy.—Drénch soil with formaldehyde, 3 to 4 pounds to 50 gallons of water; use one gallon per 
Squash Bug.—Large rusty-black bug, often known as “‘stink bug;’’ lays yellow eggs on under sides 
Remedy.—On small scale cover plants with netting until well started. Plant squash carly as traps. 


Striped Beetle.—Yellow and black beetle which feeds on leaves and tender stems. 

Remedy.—On small scale cover plants with netting until large enough to resist attack. Plant plenty 
of seed so that some plants will be left. Dust with lime or road dust scente i 
Where plants are grown in hotbeds spray them with 2-2- 
Spraying with 3 pounds arsenate of lead in 2-5-50 Bordeaux has also proven effective. 

Wilt Disease.—Bacterial disease that causes sudden collapsing of plants. 


with carbolic acid or turpentine. 
50 Bordeaux just before moving to field. 


Carried to healthy plants 


Destroy beetles. 


POTATO 


) Disinfect seed Potatoes as for scab. 
Blight.—Premature spotting and dying of leaves in early blight; late blight caused by downy mildew 


Remedy.—Spray with 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture every two weeks. 


Combine this with Bordeaux when 


Flea Beetle.—Small flea-like insects that make small holes in leaves. 


See forraulas for 


Remedy.—Spray with Bordeaux in plant bed and repeat every three weeks in field. 


Nematodes.—(See under Cucumber.) 


White Fly.—Small fly that attacks Tomatoes, Cucumbers and other plants in greenhouse. 


Remedy.—Fumigate with bydrocyanic acid gas; get special directions. 
BLACKBERRY AND RASPBERRY 


Anthracnose.—Affects especially Black Raspberry, but also Blackberry, causing at first purplish 


| but zater light-colored spots. 


| Remedy.— Cut cut and burn all badly infested canes. 
- | les bout to open, and two or thr ater 3 i 
We hope our readers will come to realize more leaf buds are a pees ee times later at intervals of two weeks until fruit 


| is tap large to have spray used upon it. 


orange-colored patches on under side of leaf. 





Leaf Blight.—Spots on leaves. 


Spray with Bordeaux mixture when 


Orange or Red Rust.—Affects leaves and young shoots of Blackberries and Raspberries, making 
Remedy.—Dig up and burn all plants showing any sign of the diseasc. 

STRAWBERRY 
Most serious disease of Strawberry. 


| 
| Remedy.—Spray with Bordeaux mixture when crop is harvested, four or five times every 


two weeks. 
| off, and then spray. 


On badly infested beds, after crop is off, mow down everything, let it dryand burn 


y 
May Beetle or White Grub.— When field is plowed up, they may feed upon Strawberry root and do 


considerable harm. 


Remedy.—Precede Strawberries with crop that grubs do not feed upon. 
Crown Borer.— Adult of this insect is beetle similar to Plum curculio. 


These beetles deposit eggs 


in June or July, which hatch into larvae that eat way into crown. 
Remedy.—Rotate bed, not planting on same land immediately after Strawberry bed has been plowed 


up. 


Strawberry Leaf-Roller.—Adult is moth that appears in spring, depositing eggs on leaves; larvae 


| upon leaves. folding leaves over and fastening by means of silken thread. 


| eggs on leaves. 
leaves. 


Remedy.—Mow down plants and weeds and burn bed off shortly after berries have been picked. 
Strawberry False-Worm.—Adult of this insect, a fly, appears in late April or early May, depositing 
Eggs hatch in about two weeks into slug-like insects, which eat small holes through the 


| Remedy.—The insect can be fought with arsenical poisons, but if bed is small, use powdered white 


| hellebore, one pound in three gallons of water. 


Tarnished Plant Bug.—These insects, early 1n the spring,.suck sap from buds and flowers. 


This 


causes portion in which insect has inserted its beak to cease growing. This portion makes the hard ‘‘button”’ 


| Strawberry. 


Remedy.—Pyretheum may be used, spraying at the rate of one pound in three gallons of water, but 


| this is expensive, except for a small bed for home use. 


| CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES 


Mildew.—Appears as grayish white substance on leaves, later becoming dull brown. 
Remedy.—Spray with potassium sulphide, one ounce in two gallons, just after buds are swelled, and 


at intervals of ten days. 


Anthracnose.—-Leaves become dotted with brown spots, and dark sunken spots are found on leaves 


and fruit stems. On fruit, small dots are seen. 


Remedy.—Spray with Bordeaux mixture when buds are swelled and at intervals of two 


weeks for five or six times. 
mixture should not again be use 
Leaf S 
Remedy.—Same as for Anthracnose. 


One spraying can be given directly after fruit is set, but Bordeaux 
until after fruit is off. 
t.—Appears as large spots with pale centers and brown borders. 


\ Imported Currant Worm.—aAdult of this insect appears in April or May, and eggs hatch into dull, 


white larvae, which become yellowish-green and dotted over with many black spots. 


are about three-fourths of an inch long. 


When full grown they 


Remedy.—If you use Bordeaux after fruit is set add two pounds of arsenate of lead to 50 


gallons. However, no spraying using arsenate of lead should be done later than this one. 


For 


one or two later sprayings before fruit is off, powdered white hellebore, one pound to 50 gallons 


of water should be used. 


WATERMELON 


Treat Your Seed Oats for Smut this 
Spring Before Sowing. 

The loose smut of oats is one of the 
easiest of the plant diseases to control 
and the cost of the treatment is very 
small, yet the amount of untreated seed 
sown every year makes the loss from this 
disease very large. To prevent this dis- 
ease proceed as follows: 

1. Clean your seed of impurities and 
dirt by running it through a fanning mill. 

2. Spread the cleaned seed out on a 
clean barn floor so as not to be more than 
| three inches deep. 
| 3. Sprinkle this seed with a solution 
of formalin made by dilution 1 pint (1 
lb.) of the commercial formalin with 45 
gals. of water. Formalin may be pur- 
chased at any drug store. 

5. Shovel the grain over and sprinkle 
again until each kernel is wet. It will 
|take nearly one gallon of the diluted so- 








|lution for each bushel of seed to be 
treated. 

6. When the seed is thoroughly wetted 
pile it in a heap and cover with canvas, 
oil cloth, or even with blankets, for at 
lqast three hours or over night. 

7. If seed is now too wet to sow spread 
out on barn floor again to dry enough to 
pass readily through thé€drill. Use about 
one peck extra to every two bushels of 
seed to allow for the swoolen condition of 
the kernels. 





(See under Cucumber.) 





8. If treatment is made more than a 
day or two before sowing, the seed’should 
be thoroughly and rapidly dried to pre- 
vent sprouting, heating, or other in- 
jurious actions of the grain. 

9. The stinking smut or bunt of wheat 
(not loose smut) and the covered smut of 
barley (not loose smut) may be controlled 
by the same method of treatment as given 
above for the loose smut of oats. 

10. The loose smut of wheat and of 
barley cannot be controlled by this treat- 
ment. For information concerning this 
disease of wheat and of barley and for 
further information concerning the treat- 
ment outlined above, write to Depart- 
ment of Plant Pathology, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

—_—_——-—-_C--- 

In a Free Country.—Irishman (to ward 
leader )—‘‘How long do I have to be after 
livin’ in this country before I can steal 
without gettin’ into jail?’’—Life. 

A Private Performance.—‘“‘You are 
charged with stealing nine of Colonel 
Henry’s hens last night. Have you any 
witnesses?’’ asked the Justice sternly. 

“Nussah!”’ said Brother Jones busily. 
“TI ’specks I’se sawtuh perculia dat-uh- 
way, but it ain’t never been mah custom 
to take witnesses along when I goes out 
chicken stealin’, suh.’’—Central Law 
Journal. 


a 
Planting Strawberries. 

For 30 years spring and fall, more 0; 
less, we set out strawberry plants, gq; 
them with the common garden trowel 
the flat dibble, used a spade, a man usin, 
the spade, a boy putting in the plant 
But neither of these methods of plantin, 
were satisfactory on the whole. We ib 
have them all beaten to a ‘frazzle” }y. 
using a machine or tool that is term. 
‘An Opener.” This tool, drawn by tyo 
horses has a shore or opener somethin 
like that of a subsoiling plow point a 
is set by a lever for deep or shallow Open. 
ing is run in the mark (made by majke; 
attached to the tool) and unless sgojj jx 
very loos2 makes a clean cut trench 9 
inches wide as deep as needed down ty 
8 inches. We trench about 6 inches fo, 
strawberries, boys follow the orene; 
putting the plants in the opening at }; 
to 20 inches distance apart at the same 
time pressing the soil firmly with one foo} 
as they plant. The team and man with 
the machine, two hours, and four boys 
half a day will plant in Al shape mon, 
plants than 10 men and boys used to plan; 
in a whole day in the old way of planting — 
E. H. Burson. 








or frult patch without 
expense or bother of 
pumping. Use a 
tomatic 


automa 
Costs little to install—nothing to opcrate, 
Raises water 30 ft. forevery foot of fall. Land 
lying above canal or stream supplied with water, 


Pumps automatically day and night, winter and 
summer. Fully guaranteed. 


Irrigate 
Your Orchard 





If there is a stream, pond or 
spring within a mile write for 
plans, book and trial offer, FREE. 





RIFE ENGINE Co. 
2414 Trinity Buliding - New York 


ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Mani. 
facturers want Owen patents. Seni 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted 


prizes, etc. I get patent or no fee. Manufocturing facilities 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 50 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C 
































PUZZLE PICTURE 
What is lacking, what is wanted, or 
what is the best title for the above 


cut? The individual who sends in 
the best answer to the above puzzle 
together with his subscription for 
Green’s Fruit Grower will receive 4 
gift of Three Dollars. Competition 
on this puzzle will close April first. 
































Send Quick for 
Himalaya Plants 


and get Prices on other Berries 


Surely you are not going to miss planting 
some Himalaya Berries, Strawberries, Cut- 
rants and Gooseberries. Yeu ought to 
plant five acres. You certainly can plat 
a home garden. And planting time 
here. 

Himalaya is the thousand - dollar-an-3 
berry; plants grow thirty feet a year, don . 
die or freeze down at all, and bear fru! 
along the entire length—the one best = 
for every home garden as well as for comme’ 
cial berry farms. . 

Plant, 6 months, $2 dozen, prepaid 

12 ‘* aseeach : 
18 ‘soc each, not prepaid 


oe 
24 1 eac 
The 18 and 24 month plants should 
bear heavily this year. 

Our other varieties and strains of poo 
are the pick of the whole known “ a 
have been selected and improved u 
forty-four years by Mr. Mitting. : 

The Berrydale Berry Book tells about te" 
all, and is *well worth having. ~~ fi 
address, tell us what you want. ou 
plant this spring if you act quick. 


BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS 
GREEN AVE., HOLLAND, 
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The Munson System. 

The Munson system derives its name 
from its originator, Prof. T. V. Munson, 
of Denison, Tex. As first practiced by 
sim, use was made of two rows of light 
sts or stakes, the posts being driven 
opposite each other, their tops being about 
jg to 20 finches apart. Wires were 
aretched alonz the tops of the posts in 
agch row, With a third wire somewhat 
lower and midway between them upon 
cross Wires. : 

Munson now uses single posts. Across 
the top of each post a crossbar of wood is 
jstened. The outer wires of the trellis 
are fastened to the outer ends of the cross- 








as the demand will consume; perhaps 
there are several of these grocerymen 
using your kerries. A home market, no 
matter whether you are selling to the 
groceryman or the consumer, should not 
be overstocked; do not let the groceryman 
have more of your berries than he can 
easily sell. If you overstock him very 
often he will cut the price rather than let 
them spoil. Give your customers good, 
well-packed berries so they they will be 
well pleased and want more of your 
goods, says The Indiana Farmer. 

If you are a member of a shipping 
association that sells berries on track, 
they have control of the disposition of 























1 
Fig. 23.—Unpruned vines (A) and pruned vines (B), showing the method of training by the modified | 


Munson system. 





bar, and the inner wire is fastened to the 
post the desired distance lower down. 
The writer secures essentially the same 
results in practice by using durable posts 
sufficiently heavy to allow pieces of 2 by 
{inch joist, 2 feet long, to be firmly 
spiked to them either at the side or on top, 
when sawed off at the right height for the 
pupose. The outer wires are stretched 
on the cross joist, and the lower wire is 
tither stapled against or run through 
the posts at the desired distance below, 
’s shown in figure 23, B. Four to 4} feet 
ibove the ground is a good height for the 
lower wires for most varieties. 

By this system a single main trunk for 
tach vine is grown and tied to the lower 
wre, In pruning this trunk two canes 
and two spurs are annually left. The 
‘anes running to the right and to the left. 
we securely tied to the lower wire. The 
outer wires are for the sole purpose of 
‘upporting the growing shoots, which 
iiturally develop from the canes and 
sradually droop toward. the ground. 
igure 23,A and B, shows the vines piuned 
ind unpruned, trained after the modified 
‘unson system. The writer considers 
this the best all-round system of training 
‘oruse in localities where rains and storms 
«cur during the growing season. It 
btotects the fruit and places it in the most 
idvantageous surroundings for the best 
wsults. It makes practicable and faci- 
tates spraying for fungous diseases 
ind insect pests and, after the original 
vutlay for the trellis has been incurred, 
“ssens the cost of all operations and makes ! 
agp easy and pleasant.—Farmer Bulletin 
‘0. 471, U. 8. Dept of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Write them for a copy of it. 

I) - 
Marketing Strawberries. 
Under this head there are three prin- 
“pal methods to consider. If you are 
* home market grower your customers 
Nt either the groceryman or the con- 








| 


them, you are governed by their rules, 
and th? more you can do to encourage 
a straight, honest pack, the better it 
will be for yourself and the association. 
The higher the standard the better the 
demand. If you are an_ independent 
shipper you consign your berries to 
your commission house; this is often 
done and permitted although you are 
a member of a shipping association, as 
all shipping associations do not con- 
trol the sale of goods. 


This Land, 

A live tand this—no heaped bones here, 
No tumbled towers, no dust, no drear; 
Wide plains forsaken to the lone 
Far eagle on his eyried throne; 
No buried cities strewn with crust 
Of ashes under ancient dust; 
No faded bloom—a live land ours, 
All fresh and sweet with dew and flowers 
And sunbeams shining on a race 
That lifts unto the sun its face 
And goes on joyous, hoping, till 
It plants its banners on the hill. 
y 

The Borrowing Neighbor.—The_bor- 
rowing woman in a neighborhood is a 
great nuisance, and as forgetting usually 
goes with borrowing she is apt to be 
given a worse name than that mentioned. 
A Chicago woman has just been sued for 
articles that she borrowed and failed to 
return. The bill of particulars shows 
three stepladders, two storm doors, 
two gate posts, one frying pan, one 
augur, one rubber mat, one bamboo 

a ° 

pole and one roll of canvas. That il- 











lustrates wholesale borrowing and the 
plaintiff in the case was too easy, but 
no return of borrowed articles is proper 
subject for just laws and it is hoped 
she will get full value back for the things 
she loaned. Perhaps you've a book or 
some other article borrowed from an 
obliging friend. Better return it for it 
might figure in litigation. A woman the 
other day tried to borrow amonkey wrench 
of a kind neighbor but she learned when 
asking the privilege of using the tool that 
she had borrewed it six months ago and 
had not returned it. It was just one of 
her forgets. Have you any forgets on 
hand? 
OOO 

The girl with a wink often demonstrates 
that actions speak louder than words. 

Marriage is a lottery in which some 
people are never satisfied till they take 
three or four chances. 
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if you take proper car/of it. Proper care¢ 
/ means frequent and th4rough spraying with, ~‘ 
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0 Arsenate of 1 
(The Powdered Form) 
and other “Electro” 
your fruit trees highly profitable. 


ELECTRO Lime-Sulphur Solution (Concentrated) absolutely 
controls San Jose scale and all sucking insects. It’s free 


Send for our Free Booklet of 68 pages, “Spraying 
Simplified,” tells how and when to make these 
Tells how to know what is ruining 
your fruit and the best way to protect it. 

If your dealer cannot supply “ Electro” products, 
accept no substitute (there’s no “just as good”), 
but write us for prices and name of nearest 
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products. Three sprays will make § 












The Vreeland Chemical Co. 
: —— | Pu anew 









buggy. No catalog 


by getting from our factory one of our 


No better buggy could be built—like this—at an: 
Every one now of One Quality and One Price. 


suit you. 
ship that has made Columbus 
buggy. Youknowit. Y 


of a centuryago. It’s the same today. 
missing this saving from 817.50 up to cash. 
tal for our big illustrated Portfolio telling all 
entand better than any catalog—FREE. 







2040 So. High St., 


HANDSOMEST BUGCY YOU'LL SEE 
ON 1000 MILES OF ROAD 


No dealer can charge you 885 to 690 or more now for this 
house or mail order merchandiser can 


Foucanhow keepallnidaiemen’s prot EF ANMIQUS 


Buggies—DIRECT Fe Sue . 


price and 

ou can than any catalog 
have 4 choices of Auto Seats or your choice of many colors to E 

All the science, skill, brains and expert workman-F RE 

buggies famous goes is.to this 

¥ oe knew ar — ambus” 

stood for highest grade on a buggy even way back a quarter 

. ° ~¥ Don’t think 


facts, difter: | 


COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


$50 


By making and bee? 60,000 of these Columbus 
buggies we are satisfied with only 61 profit on each. 
You save the rest. Money back if not satisfied. 













One Price Direct 
One Quality s$50O to You 
<a al 
Free 
2 Years” 


better 
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~ Gold Medal Awarded- 
a with the 


Stuart’s Plas-tr-Pads 












Thousands suffe 
fully treated themse 


OF PLAPAO 





TRUSS 


are different from the painful truss, being medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive purposely to prevent slipping and to afford 
an arrangement to hold the parts securely in place. 

No Straps, Buckles or Springs—cannot slip, s0 || 
cannot chafe or compress against the pubic bone. 


m most 
in the priv: 
drancefrom work. Soft as velvet—Easy to apply—Inexpensive. Awarded gold : 
medaland diploma International Exposition, Rome. Process of recovery is natural, so no furthee 
use for trusses, We prove what we say by sending you a trial of Plapao absolutely Free. 
Write today. Address The Plapao Corp., Block 12 St. Louis, Mo. 





tinate cases, have success« 
of the home without hin 








‘umer. If you sell te the groceryman 
ju deliver to him each day such amount 














LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—to try for 10 days, 
then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we’ll wait till next fall for our 
money.—The extra profit will more than pay for it. 


HIGHEST QUALITY. 


We pay freight. 
5 YEAR GUARANTEE, 
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Quality 
hese sprayers are practical, made by men who 


our sprayers for 


arts that come in contact with the solution are made of brass. 


pretense for every purpose. Man Power and Horse Power for field and orchards. Barrel_and Power Sprayers all give high pressure and produce 
vaporspray that kills scale, prevents blight and scab, and rids yourcrops of a!] fungus and insect pests. Huret Sprayers have brass ball valves and al] the working 
©; clone agitation insures an even distribution of the spraying materials and best results. 
know the needs of the fruit rower and farmer and know what a sprayer shou'd do. Ourlongexperience inthe 
manufacture of eprasers, together with the capacity of our large factory, enable us to build the verv best spravers at the very lowest prices. We guarantee 
ve full years and sh p on free trial—no money in advance. 

Big complete spraying guide, showing cuts of all pests, FREE TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 


That's evidence of quality. 


Write 1o7av—see special free offer below. 
RS. 








get the benefit of our 25 years’ 





H. & HURST MFG. CO. 








You can get a Hurst Sprayer absolutely free if you 
are the first in your local.ty this season to send for 
On at RANT 


one of our sprayers for trial. You need do no can- offer’’ 
vassing or soliciting. It will only take 15 minutes 
of yourtime. Wedothe work. When you get a sprayer from us you 


Hurst Sprayers won the gold medal at the National Horticultural Con- 
gress spraying machine contest. Send us a postal or mark the attached 
coupon and mail it to us and we will send yo 
ing guide, and will tell you how you can get a sprayer free. Don't de- 
lay, write us at once for our free sprayer proposition and save moncy. 


experience in manufacturing sprayers. 


our fine catalog, spray- 





224 North Street, CANTON, GHIO. 





H. L. HURST MFG. CO., 
S nd me your Catalog, : 
on the sprayer markeu with an X belov 


webtiobe ee Man-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. 
Horse-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. 
pvavccas Fitz-All Barrel Sprayer. 

EE indet Power Orchard Sprayer. 


NAME... ccccccccdive 


224 North St., Canton, 0 
Sprwying Guide and “‘special sone 
we 


Fill Out and 
Send today 





ADDRESS. ...cccccccccccccccccesacescccscvcccccscccssce 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviatiovand number will count as one word, 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. Noad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford te do sny book-keeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not liter tian the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 

Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 











Sound men 20 to 40 years old wanted at once in 
every state for Electric Railway Moiormen and Con- 
ductors; $60 to $100 month; no experience neces- 
sary; fine opportunity; no strike; write immediately 
for application blank. Address Mer., Z-426 Dwight 
Bidg., Kans City, Mo. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED.— 
Splendid income assured right man to act as our 
representative after learning our business thoroughly 
by mail. Former experience unnecessary. All we 
require is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or 
traveling. This is an exceptional oppertunity for a 
man in your section te get into a big paying business 
without capital and become independent for_life. 
Write at once for full particulars. Address E. R. 
Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative Reai 











Estate Company, L638 Marden Building, Washing- | 


ton, D.C. 


FOR SALE 





~NEW LIME CAR Load Lots, J. Catherman, | 


Beaver Springs, Pa. 


Vermont Maple Syrup and Sugar at reasonable | 


prices. Lewis DuBois, Bethel, Vt. 


SILVER SPANGLED HA}.BURGS, Stock and 


Eggs. Henry Alberumg, North Judson, Ind. 





EGGS—Light and Buff Brahmas. White, buff, 
Black Orpinguons. C. C. Arnoid, Miliers Falls, Mass. 





DAHLIAS, 20 varieties $1.00 (mail size). Large 
bulbs prepaid $1.25. Howard Thayer, Ambherst, 
Mass. TAs Se eae Ee 

Onental Poppy, Hardy, Searlet, blooms 6 inches. 
Plants 10c; three 30c. E. H. Vick, Seedsman, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Thoroughbred White Leghorns. Hsitching eggs, 
reasonable prices. Circular, Joseph J. Barclay, 
Bediord, Penna. 








Moyer’s Single Comb White Leghorns, 263-ege 
strain. Eggs and baby chicks. Cireular free. 
Grant E Moyer, Fort Plain, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Cumberland raspberry plants, $ 
per thousand. Silver Spangled Hamburgs $5.00 per 
trio. S. H. Graybill, Richfield, Pa. 





MATED GEESE, Toulouse, Embden, Runner | 


ducks, Bronze turkey and Leghorn Eggs. Descrip- 
tive circular. Bert McConnell, Ligonier, Ind. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING—Bliem’s single com) | 


white leghorns; world’s best; 16 years experience; 
circular free. Samuel S. Bliem, Pottstown, Pa. 


EGGS—$1.00 per 15, $2.00 per 40. | Thorough 
bred Brahmas, Rocks, Wyandoties, Reds, Leghorns, 
Hamburgs; 13 other varieties. Catalogue 29th year. 
8S. K. Mohr, Box E, Coopersburg, Penn. : 


MILLIONS OF VEGETABLE PLANTS for sale. 
All kinds and varieties. Also Flowering and Decor- 
ating Plants in abundance. Write for prices. Alonzo 
Bryan, wholesale and retail Florist. Washington, N.J. 











SEEDS AND PLANTS. Sweet Peas, Nastur- 
tium, Rudish, Tomato, Lettuce, Muskmelon. Packet 
each, also coupon for 25c. All for 10c. Satisfaction 
"een E. H. Vick, Seedsman, Rochester, N. 





CONGDON’S BARRED ROCKS, bred for utility 
and beauty; $3.000 invested; 146 acre farm; 1000 
birds for sale. Eggs in seavon. Write your wants. 
ag free. W. A. Congdon, Box 401, Waterman, 

inois. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Grand New Dahlias. Send for Catalogue. Chas. 
W. Redding, Bowmedale, Mass. 








Good Book Free! Boys and girls send us your 
name and we will tell you how to earn books easily. 
No money required. Farraers Supply Co., Grove 
City, Pa. 

DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE. _ 17 varieties. 
Prompt shipment. Strong, natural hatched, thou- 
sands per week. Catalogue free. Old Honesty 
Hatchery, Dept. G, New Washington, O. 








~ TRAVELING 






SALESMEN 


WOMEN EARN FROM $1060 
TO $5000 A YEAR AND THEIR EXPENSES. 
W We will teach you to be an expert Salesman or 
Saleswoman by nail in eight weeks and our Pree 
Employment Bureau will assist you to secure 
@ good position where you can earn &g 
Wages while you learn Practical Salesmanship. 
If you want to enter the best paid, most independ- 
ent profession in the world, write today for our 
handsome free catalog, ‘‘A Knight of the Grip,” also 
testimonial} letters from a thousand students we have recently 
placed in good positions; list of positions now open and full 
particulars of the special offer we are pow making new students. 
Address our o! 5 151 
MATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO, WEW TORK, KANSAS CITY, SEATTLE, NEW ORLEANS, TCTONTO 
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Calling the Cows. 
I don't know why, I don’t know how, 
But surely, *twas no harm at all 
To stop a minute at the plow 
Anda listen to her milking eall; 
““Co—Boss—Co!”” 
It sounded so 
Across the the yellow-tasseled corn! 
Surely, the man was never born 
Who would not leave his team and come 
To help her drive the cattle home. 





The old folk lived across the hill, 
But surely, ’twas no harm at all 
To kiss her, while the field~ were still 
A list’ning to her milking call: 

““Co—Boss—Co!”” 

It sounded so 
It made the tardy robin start, 
The squirrel bent the leaves apart 
lo see us two a-walking down 
Toward the sleepy little town. 


I don’t know how, I don’t know why, 
But surely, 'twas no harm at all: 
The stars were in the summer sky 
Before the cattle reached their stall. 
**Co—Boss—Co!”” 
| It rings on so. 
The moon, from off his great white shieid, 
Has tossed it back into the field, 
And still the whisp’ring echoes come 
And follow me, a-walking home. 
In the Best of Humor. 
Stella: What is the law of heredity? 
Bella: That all undesirable traits come 
from the other parent.—New York Sun. 


‘Has mariage brought about a great 
change in Bilxins?’ 

“No; it has made small change.”’— 
Judge. 





| Wigwag—‘‘What do you find the greatest 


drawback to a literary career? 
Scribbler—‘‘ Return postage."’-—Phila- 
| delphia Record. 


| 
} 
} 


“Ts your fiance exacting?” 

“Oh, very! He doesn’t want me to be 
lengaged to anybody else.’’—Louisville 
' Courier-Journal, 


| The politician has his picture in the 
| editorial column at the beginning of his 
! career and in the patent medicine sdver- 
tisements at the finish. 

Mislaid.—The hen returned to her nest, 
only to find it empty. 

“Very funny,” said she; “I can never 
find things where I lay them.’’—Lippin- 
cott’s. 

} —— 

Teacher (of night school)—‘*What do 
you understand by the term, ‘life sen- 
tence’? Give an example of one.” 

Shaggy Haired Pupil—* ‘1 pronounce 
you husband and wife.’ ”’ 


| 
‘ 
| “What would you take for « cold?” 
| said the sufferer. 

“T dunno,” replied the inan who never 
|forgets business. ‘What'd you be willing 
to give?’’—Buffalo Express. 

“So your Shakespeare Club is a great 
success?’’ 

“Yes. We have accumulated enough 
fines for nonattendance to take us all to 
a matinee party.’’—Pittsburgh Post. 

‘What dirty hands you have Johnnie!’ 
said his teacher. ‘‘What would you say if 
I came to school that way?” 

“T wouldn’t say nothin’,’”’ replied John- 
nie. ‘‘I’d be too polite.’’—Delineator. 


‘‘Have you been making large profits?”’ 

‘‘No; I don’t expect anything like that.’’ 

“But you say you weré successful?” 

“Comparatively successful. During 
the month I have loaned money to five 
friends and only three of them have quit 
speaking - to me.” 





Warranted For Twenty-Five Years. 

FREIGHT PAID tier seep rec seo 

Colo., N. D., S.D., Wy0., Mont, N. M. La. Ga, 

Ala., Miss. and Fla., on all orders of three rolls or 

more. Special Prices to these States on request. 
ONE-PLY - - -- Weighs 35 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. 
TWO-PLY --- Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 per roll. 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feei, $1.50 per roll. 

TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. These 

special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun or Rain. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 286, East St. Louis, Ills. 

















0., Mont., 








“OV Nutmeg’s”’ Sayings. 
(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone.) 

A broad mind covers a multitude uv 
smaller troubles. 





When a cat smells a rat she gen’ly waits 
developmunts. 





After all, summer is the ‘“‘hot-stuff’’ 
time uv the year. 

A full stummucek hez settled more argy- 
munts than pistils an’ knives. 

One an’ one allus makes two, an’ some- 
times more—uv trouble. 

One onion in the garden is wuth two 
down to the store. 


Little things gen’ly lead up to big ones 
—ef the big ones don’t git away. 

Plant a tree, fruit or otherwise; the 
world hez got toomany bald spots already. 





Even a pig appreciates good care, an’ 
shows it at the end uv the year. 





No one ever made much uv a success 
uv buttin’ in unless it wuz a goat. 


The high cost uv livin’ still hessertates 
about gittin’ down on the earth amungst 
common folks. 











The Fuschia makes a fine growth if well trained. 
Photograph taken Ly Harry Gray, Pasadena, Cal. 

Some folks, becuz they can’t hit the 
nail on the head, try to split the hull durn 
board. 

Aigs are lower. This is muchsafer. It 
is awful to hev some aigs fall such long 
distunces. 

Two ¢ars can’t pass on the same track 
unless one is willin’ to jump while the 
other “scoot ches.”’ 

The strongest an’ quickest things known 
live in the open. Ain’t thet a purty good 
argymunt fur country life? 


A bunco man can’t allus tell by the 
looks uv a farmer whether he’s goin’ to 
Jump or not. 


Many people think the world is round, 
an’ many think it is flat. A good many 
don’t think enough either way. 

It allus seems to the averige man thet 
a woman pokes the fire twice ez much ez 
they’s any need uv. 





You can’t ever accuse the farm uv 
treadiery; it will allus give you a square 
deal if you handle it right. 

Sometimes the big head the mornin’ 
after wouldn’t be so big ef the night afore 
hed b’en a leetlé reduced in size. 





It ain’t a good idea to borry your 
neighbor’s paper; thet gives him a good 
excuse fur borryin’ anything uv your’n on 
the place. 

Women in the country don’t hev any 
perlicemen to tell their troubles to, but 
then, there are the ministers an’ the fel- 
lers who come round fur orders. 

The farmer shouldn’t plant a corn patch 
in full view uv the ol’ swimmin’ hole an’ 
then expect the boy to keep his end up 
with the hoe. 


Ef we should try to do unto others ha’f 
uv thet which they do unto us we 
wouldn’t hev very much time left fur any 
thing else in this life. 

Up and Doing. 
It’s time to rake and spade and plant, 
Put in alot 0’ seed; _ 
Then do your work—it is the way 
To meet next winter’s necd. 





PARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED—We have direct buyo,, 
Don’t pay coramissions. Write describing propert.” 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate do,>’ 
able property free. American Investment Asu.n 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. —— 


FARMS POR SALE 


CHANGE CLIMATE—Send for price Jig, 
garden tracts and farms. Home Real Estate G md 
pany, Longmont, Colorado. —— 














TIDEWATER VIRGINIA—Northern colon. 
mild, healthy climate, small farms five or mn 
acres, good schools, ch transportation, near sod 
markets, stamp for circular. Deverell & Co ee 
mont, Va. ——. 


I_ BRING BUYERS AND SELLERS 70. 
GETHER. If you want to buy or sell any kind 9; 
real estate or business, write me. Established ] at 
Frank P. Cleveland, 2855 Adams Express Buildin, 
Chicago, Illinois. ine, 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS. Splendid ason 
ment, size and price. Some must sold at “ 
sacrifice. Some with stock, crops and tools ineluded 
Descriptive catalogue free. Burris, Robinson Build, 
ing, Elmira, N. Y. a 

















, Money-Making Farms, Throughout Seventen 
States. Tell us what you want and we will tel] ,,. 
where it is. Big illustrated catalogue No. 35 ff... 
We pay buyers’ fares, E. A. Strout, Station 193; 
47 West 34th Street, New York City. = 


COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of keep 
fruit—everybody knows that. A es peeping 
common 8 e buiiding is not cold storage. Ip d 
cold storage plant temperatures may be controllei 
by artificial means, Invest.gate the per Brine 
System, using ice and salt for cooling. Great) 
superior results over common storage and also oye; 
eofety agunes brechdicgn. Madina Coen 

reakdown. n y 
110 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. Comme ee, 


PIGEONS FOR SALE 


_ PIGEONS! PIGEONS! THOUSANDS OF 

in all the leading varieties aud at lowest pact 
timonials from countless customers that are makiny 
money with our fast breeders. Large illustrated fear: 
ter free. Providence Squab Co., Providence, R. | 





























ORPINGTONS 


ORPINGTONS—White, Buff, Black. Largest 
winners. Greatest layers, Eggs, Chicks reasonabh 
Circulars. Mating list free. Wm. C., Seidel, Wasi. 
ingtonville, Pa. oa 


ROSE AND SINGLE Comb Buf, Black ani 
White Orpingtons, eggs and baby chicks at cut pric. 
Get my experience, forty }eare among poultry. Cir- 
— C. Beatty Co., Box G., Washing. 
‘on, N. J. 

















SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, » 
matter where located, particulars free, Real Estat 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 








Anthracnose on Raspberries. 
By Professor 8. B. Green. 


I would like to say a word about the 
treatment of anthracnose. It is a disease 
that can be overeome. We are liable to 
have years when anthracnose is very se- 
vere, and then again it disappears. We 
are not as liable to it here as they are in 
New England, New York and Ohio; it is 
far worse there than it is here. In fact, | 


. think it is.a simple matter to keep it out 


of our raspberry patches here. I have 
been experimenting along that line for six 
or seven years, and I find in a general 
way the following plan strikes me as the 
most favorable, and I think will be found 
very successful in general practice; When 
you lift the canes in the spring of the year 
treat with Bordeaux mixture; make it 
double strength, make it pretty thick, and 
cover the canes with it soon after the) 
are lifted. When the young growth a)- 
pears and is about eight inches high, spray 
again, but use the mixture weak, just hal! 
the strength you did before. The theory 
is this: The spores are thrown off by 
the canes early in the spring from thes: 
infected spots, and when they are covered 
by a thick Bordeaux mixture it prevents 
those spores being thrown off. You cat- 
not prevent injury to the old canes, bu! 
you can prevent injury to the young canes, 
and if you'spray you can make the young 
canes grow well the first season without 
any serious damage—but spray the second 
time when the young canes are about eight 
inches high. We tried it last year and 
for a number of years previously, and we 
found the treatment very successful. 


Mr. Yahnke: Would you apply it the 
same way to the red raspberry, or does 
that apply only to the black? 

Prof. Green: Yes, apply it to the red 
in the same way if you have anthracno*. 
I would apply to the red just as well as 
the black, but you do not have so muci 
on the red.—Minnesota Horticultum! 
Report. 

—_—_—_—O— 


The following is a wart cure from Tom 
Sawyer: ; 

“But, say, how do you cure ‘er: with 
dead cats?’ 

“Why, you take your cat and go 
get in the graveyard ‘long about midnig! 
when somebody that was wicked has beeli 
buried; and when it’s midnight 2 dev! 
will come ... and when they’re taking 
that feller away, you heave your cat after 
‘em and say: ‘Devil follow corpse, °! 
follow devil, warts follow cat, I’m done 
with ye!’ That’ll fetch any wart. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 















= 
Her Wedding Cake and Other Good 
Cakes. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By Eugenie Eldridge. 

“J do not know that she has any decided 
secon plishment aside from that of being 

od cook.’ 

eWhat of her education?’”’ 

“She has had fairly good advantages 
throug.) the town High and a nag or two 
at a eighboring academy. She started 
jn music with a good instructor, but her 
mothe: privately told me, ‘Mary Alice 
would rather cook than practice.’ Her 
music never amounted to much.” 

So tlie conversation ran on between the 
two aunts of Mary Alice. It was true, 
she wis not a brilliant student altho she 
made ,00d use of the time spent in school, 
nor a fine per but if baby were taken 
suddenly ill with croup it was Alice who 
knew where the flannels were that were 
needed or if father or one of the boys had 
acut or bruised finger it was she who deftly 
did it up for them, if mother was busy 
and sometimes if she was not busy. 

If mother or one of the family were ill 
it was Alice who prepared the gruels and 
dainty dishes, although good help was 
always kept in the home. 

She seemed to have a “knack’’ for it, 
they said. But then she cultivated the 
mnack, that was the other side. One 
must use one’s gifts or they will not 
gow. This is as true of the housekeeping 
art as any other. 

Her young companions sometimes whis- 
pered that she didn’t amount to much on 
programs, neither danced nor played 
cards. For all that Mary Alice was never 
slighted. She was good to have around. 
When help was really needed, no one was 
more efficient or did better service. 

Alice was a quiet, contented little body 
with a sunny disposition who did what 
her hand found to do. And she had the 
happy faculty of knowing a good thing 
when she saw it and utilizing it for the 
good of herself and those about her. 

She began early in life copying recipes 
and good rules in a book which her 
mother gave her for that purpose when 
she was twelve years aa. She made 
good use of her book and there are many 
wise sayings in it. 

When Mary Alice was married she made 
the wedding cake. 

Her wedding was quite a large and 
stately affair, as her family was one of 
standing in the community as well as the 
bridegroom’s. 


The bride was lovely in white silk and 
orange blossoms, and wedding favors 
were in evidence, but the fact that she 
had made her own wedding cake was 
generally chronicled and the flavor still 
lingers. ~ 

Mary Alice’s Wedding Cake.—Four 
eggs well beaten, two cups sugar, one 
molasses, one of butter, five cups flour, 
one cup milk, three pounds raisins, one 
pound currants and citron, one half 
teaspoon cloves, cassia, and nutmeg each. 
Bake slowly. This quantity makes two 
large loaves or three medium sized. 

And below I give other good cake rules 
found in her book. 

White Fruit Cake.—Any good rule for 
silver cake that one prefers. Mine is the 
following: 

Whites of three eggs well beaten, one 
cup of sugar, one half cup butter, one and 
one-half cups of sifted flour, two teaspoons 
baking powder. To this add one-half 
cup thinly-sliced citron, one half cup 
finely chopped nutmeats one-fourth cup 
shredded cocoanut and one-half teaspoon 
vanilla. Spread with white icing. Very 
nice for a birthday cake. Alice has often 
made it. 

Union Cake.—One and one-half cups 
sugar, one-half cup butter, one cup sweet 
milk, whites of six eggs, one-half cup corn- 
starch, three cups flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, one teaspoon extract 
of almond. Cream butter and sugar 
together, add beaten whites, dissolve 
cornstarch in milk and add, next the bak- 
ing powder sifted with flour, and then 
flavoring extract. Bake in layer tins. 


Filling.—One cup powdered sugar, one- 
fourth cup of water, simmer together. 
Beat white of one egg and turn in when 
cold add one-half cup chopped raisins, 
one-half cup chopped English walnuts, one 
tablespoonful grated cocoanut. Spread 
between layers. 


Cream Sponge Cake.—(Alice has also 
used this rule for a birthday cake many 
times). 

Break two eggs into a coffee cup and 
fill cup with rich, sweet cream, one cup 
of sugar, one and one-half cups sifted flour. 
Beat well together. Add two teaspoons 
baking powder. Bake at once in loaf. 
Delicious. 

One day in cooking, Mary Alice origi- 


. nated the following Fruit Pie which has 


since found place in various recipe 
books. 
Pare, core, and quarter four large, nice 


apples. Place in deep pie plate, cover 





with water and partly cook. Beat one 
egg, scant cup of sugar, and butter size 
of an English walnut together, add cup 
flour and milk sufficient for a stiff batter, 
and one teaspoon baking powder, turn 
over partly cooked apples and bake. 
Serve with whipped cream. Any sort of 
fruit may be used instead of apples. Rhu- 
barb is nice, so are peaches. 

Do not imagine that because Alice 
ean cook well and do other necessary 
work on occasion, she is less a lady. 
Any one who sits at the table over which 
she presides will tell you quite the con- 
trary. 


—_——_0o->-—- 


What Can be Done On a Small Lot 
Only 100 Feet Wide by 157 Feet 
Deep. 

In the spring of 1908, my wife saw an 
advertisement describing a mail order for 
twenty-five cents, consisting of five 
articles as follows: One Elberta peach, 
one C. A. Green White grape, one Red 
Cross currant and two Live Forever rose 
bushes. We concluded to send for them. 
In due time we received the order, which 
we carefully planted, all of which grew 
and are now fine large specimens of their 
kind. The peach tree is ten feet tall. 
This season being favorable I expect a 
fine crop of fruit. We have taken two 
crops of fine fruit off the currant bush. 
The grape vine had enough fruit last 
season to prove it a fine variety. We 
have had many fine fragrant roses from 
the two bushes. 

In the spring of 1909, I sent a small 
order for trees, among them one first class 
Napoleon cherry tree. Last sum- 
mer, 1910, this tree ripened thirty-two 
fine large luscious cherries. The tree is 
ten feet tall and is heading up very fine. 

You see by the following description 
of my property that I am not a farmer. 
I am a machinist by trade, and have only 
a lot fifty feet by one hundred and fifty- 
seven feet, entirely surrounded by a 
California privet hedge, and improved by 
a house as per cut, and a two story chicken 
and pigeon house, and a garden in which 
I grow all the vegetables we need for a 
family of three adults. In addition I have 
planted the following fruit trees, berry 
fruits and nut trees: 

One English walnut, one Delmas pecan, 
five apple trees (one Baldwin, one King, 
one Golden Russet, one Bismarck, one 
York Imperial); six pear trees (two Bart- 
lett, one Worden-Seckel, one Duchess, one 
Koonce, one Flemish Beauty); one Bour- 


geat quince; one Montgamet apricot; five 
plum trees (one Diamond, one Wild Goose, 
one Chabot, one Shropshire Damson, one 
Burbank); four cherry trees (one Na- 
poleon, one Schmidt, one Black Tarta- 
rian, one Bing); five peach trees (two 
Elberta, one Niagara, one Champion, one 
Fitzgerald); four currant bushes, white 
and red; three gooseberry bushes; twelve 
rhubarb plants; one row of asparagus, 
forty feet long. The plum trees are a 
distance of ten feet apart, peach trees, 
twelve feet, pear trees twenty feet, apple 
trees forty feet, also cherry trees. I 
have headed my trees higher than is 
usual in order to save the garden a little 
longer. This of course makes spraying 
and picking fruit more difficult. I have 
twelve grape vines and many fine flowering 
shrubs and vines. 

I am writing this article to encourage 
all who live in the suburbs of cities and 
large towns, having large lots of ground 
around their houses, that they may have 
the distinction of enjoying the freshest 
vegetables and the most p Ban fruits 
and beautiful flowers. 

We often hear some folks remark they 
have no luck planting trees and flowers. 
The luck idea is a vast mistake which lies 
in improper planting. We must first 
purchase reliable stock, carefully grown 
and dug and properly packed for shipment 
and follow instructions at all times to be 
found in Green’s Fruit Grower, or some 
other reliable agricultural paper.—J. M. 
Dietrich, Pennsylvania. 

—_——_—e— 
Raspberries and Blackberries for 
Market. 


The cultivating as well as the manner of 
planting both red and black raspberries 
is quite similar to that of blackberries. 
In raising for market they must be planted 
in such a way as to be cultivated with a 
horse or horses. We think the best dis- 
tance apart is three feet by seven, the 
wide alleys running north and south to 
better admit the sun to all sides of the 
bushes. Care must be taken not to set 
plants too deep so that the young germ 
will be smothered and never reach the 
surface. A two-horse cultivator can be 
used to advantage both ways for the 
benefit of the young plants and the hoed 
crop that should be planted in the seven- 
foot alley for the first two years. It 
will be found quite advisable if not abso- 
lutely necessary to use a hoe around the 
young plants twice or thrice the first 
summer. 
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crimson roses. 


‘ose grown under glass. 
suff and salmon. 


nite 


‘oom the coming season. 


your order. 








_ await your acceptance to send to you at once. ; 
six rosebushes by return mail and a trial yearly subscription to our paper. 


Did You Ever See a Black Rose? 





“Roses, Roses, Roses, who will buy my flowers ?” 
We do not sell you the roses but we do sell you the plants that will produce the roses. A little care and there you are—Roses. 


1. Climbing Baby Rambler—This wonderful Japanese Rose is by far the 
most important and valuable acquisition of recent years. 
climbing rose of vigorous habit, strong and rapid growth, with handsome 
shining foliage, and produces in marvelous abundance clusters of the brightest 


It is a running or 


2. Maman Cochet (Maman’s Coché)—This is the best pink Tea Rose for 
bedding on account of its vigorous hardiness and lavish bloom. Flower buds 
are as large, as full, perfectly formed and fragrant as those of any bedding 
The color is an exquisite silver rose with shading of 


N order that you may know how to plant and care for your roses we want you to accept as a trial offer the Greatest Fruit Magazine published, for one 
year, and the six rosebushes, here described. We will send the rosebushes prepaid, securely packed in moss, and they are now all ready to ship and only 
All you have to do is to send us 60 cents for a trial subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower and you get the 


3. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria—Cream white; sweetly fragrant; very full and 
Very hardy and a continuous bloomer. 
4. Etoile de Lion—This is one of the hardiest of the Tea roses and so vig- 
orous and free of bloom that it is unsurpassed for bedding. The flowers are very 
large, double, regular form, delightful fragrant, pale yellow with golden center. 
5. Etoile de France—This velvety crimson, on stiff erect stems, is a con- 


large flowers and large pointed buds. 


tinuous rose and very fragrant. 


6. Champion of the World—This rose is free blooming and so hardy that 
it requires little protection in this latitude. 


fragrant, rich rosy pink. 


On receipt of 60 cents we will mail you, postpaid, the above described six rosebushes and 
a trial yeariy subscription to our fruit magazine—GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


This offer must be accepted now. 


‘ur Guarantee—All the plants will be healthy and well rooted, and should 
( We guarantee them to be exactly as described, to 
a°rive in perfect condition and to give entire satisfaction, or we will duplicate 


Cultural Directions—Collections must be ordered entire. 
each lot of plants are full directions for planting, care, etc. 
what month you prefer to have your collection reach you, as the weather 
conditions may not be right to send them by return mail. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The flowers are hardy, deep, 


Accompanying 
Please state in 
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are sending for 
Ph -o- Readers Harry Phelps’ Big 
gra,:hs 1912 Book of Latest Styles by the 
On 176 Pages Thousands. BE SURE TO GET IT! 


Phelps 12th \nnual Style Book (Fh. has over 150,000 regular customers, who will tell you 
oO 5 icl.o ehicles for 

1912 is ready—written by Phelps that he will not only make you a BETTER buggy, 
Sl aiau anak bene ten but — you a lot of money. He’s the biggest per- 
25 dealers ould in 10 big sonal buggy maker in the world of made-to-order 


cities. Hox. e can guaran- 
eetemnen i Maepeney on buggies—selling direct to the user—and high-grade harness, too, if you want harness. 


price this , ason and make 
youabette ouggy to order. Thousands of Gveen’s Fruzt Grower regular readers have been among Try Any Buggy Phelps 


Why trad -marked Split Phelps’ best customers for twelve years. He’ll tell you who they are— 
Hickory Paggies are the near your place. He has a warm personal feeling toward the readers of Makes on Hard Roads. 


best grad made. How : 2 
you can est any style this paper and comes here regularly to tell you about his latest styles ; EE 
Split Hick >ry before you and money-saving prices. Phelps’ big business has been built on quality 30 DA YS FR. 
rae ge 13 hoa of his Split Hickory Vehicles—and on the recommendations of his cus- Return st If Not as Represented- 
Why it “a ad oe eg ane tomers to their neighbors and friends. So, if you never sent your name to Guaranteed Two Years If You Keepit 
your buggy new direct him, you’d better do it now, whether you are ready to buy yet or not, because Don’t get Split Hickory Vehicles mixed 
this season he is making the best offers possible in improvements and style up with any other buggies made—they're 
entirely different. Higher grade — better 


from the factory rather 
on athe i agalll 6§ on highest-grade-made, longest-service buggies. His book tells the whole style, better trimmed, better painted, longer 
buggies that dealers story—gives prices—savings from -$25.00 and up and describes every job - lived, easier running—that’s because they're 
are carrying. complete, just as Phelps makes it to order. He knows, too. made to erder, just as you want them. 
Remember: He stands right over every one of his jobs in the making, and knows that the very best oo in gp oars and 
materials and expert workmanship go into it. In his book he tells you in his own experienced wets cage -sr7g — ae ncel, colle 
words, about values—and Phelps knows—and how to avoid weak spots in buggies. He © triple a vite Sound on no ache ae 
Big yer stands right by his Split Hickory jobs—points out in photograph the parts you ought-to as explained fully in book. 
examine. Shows you in colors and photographs on page inserts in ; 


Selection his bock three feet across, just exactly what he makes and what 
Than he puts into every Split Hickory. He stands right back of 
any Split Hickory and you can test it on your own roads 


Ten Big, behind your own horses. 
Dealers’ 
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- Split Hickor 
Can 
Show a 
You Send Your Name on 
Jot, staves ners VENICIES 

he Phelps’ 150,000 Cus- 
wnere. tomers’ Experience Show You How to SAVE 

$25.00 and .Up. 
Get Phelps’ business is bigger than ever. Other makers selling 
Thi. through the dealers, are going out of business on 
is account of automobiles. But he figures that every- 

Book body needs a buggy whether they have an \ 
Ss automobile or not, and that every auto- 

ure. mobile owner wants a buggy anyway—for 
times when he can’t run his machine. 

Decide to investigate Phelps’ better plan 
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at once and see. Address 





ie 
The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co. Special 
Station 26, Columbus, Ohio 


The Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct to wie, 74 


now. He wants to satisfy you asa new cus- / i Ga 
tomer—first, last and all the time—to sell you / | 
not only one Split Hickory, but to please you A\ ‘ak 
so much and save you so much money that 3 Y L 
you will never be willing to buy at any other | Years’ | 
place, any other way or Tid other buggy, but A 
the kind he makes. And Ri \ 
Phelps is the only one that * 
such buggy values can _be = \ 
soak es iy Stang \ Y Sat Hickory 
resident. — ~ 
a. 
a | a 
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